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Chez  M.  Haycz,  a  Bruxelles. 

2.  Letters  addressed  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sare-Co- 
bourg  and  Gotha  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  as  applied  to 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  By  M.  A.  QuETELET, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Belgium,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Olintiius  Guegoky  Downes,  of  the  Giconomic  Life 
Assurance  Society.  London:  1849. 

T^xperience  has  been  declared,  with  equal  truth  and  poetry, 
to  adopt  occasionally  the  tone,  and  attain  to  something  like 
the  certainty,  of  Prophecy.  In  the  contemplating  mind  the  past 
and  the  future  are  linked  by  a  bond  as  indissoluble  as  that  which 
connects  them  in  their  actual  sequence.  Metaphysicians  may 
dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  causation  ;  and  it  will  always, 
no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  objective 
reality  of  that  relation :  but  the  reality,  as  an  internal  feeling, 
of  the  expectation  that  what  has  happened  under  given  circum¬ 
stances  will  happen  again  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
is  independent  of  metaphysical  dispute  and  above  it.  It  is  an 
axiom  drawn  from  the  inward  consciousness  of  our  nature  by 
involuntary  generalisation.  We  acknowledge  it  expressly  or 
impliedly  in  every  instant  of  life.  It  is  the  practical  ground  of 
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every  sane  transaction.  Instinctive  in  childhood  —  or  if  not  in¬ 
stinctive,  the  direct  result  of  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most 
powerful  associations  —  it  becomes,  however,  entjingled  with 
conditions  and  modifications,  as  reason  enlarges  her  sphere  of 
vision,  and  we  learn  to  question  the  absolute  similarity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  any  two  assigned  cases.  But  though  puzzled  for 
a  while,  and  baffled  as  by  a  verbal  quibble,  the  impression  itself 
is  not  destroyed  or  weakened.  We  begin  early  to  distinguish 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  circumstances ;  to  attend  only 
to  the  former  and  to  disregard  the  latter.  Upon  this  ground 
Inductive  Science  takes  her  stand  and  erects  her  axioms  ;  making 
it  her  business  to  ascertain,  in  each  case,  what  are  the  really 
relevant  circumstances  on  which  events  depend,  and  to  analyse 
the  complicated  web  of  phenomena  into  a  system  of  elementary 
and  superposed  uniformities,  to  wlilch  we  assign  the  name  of 
inductive  theorems,  or  laws  of  nature. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  which  liave  yet  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  Logic — a  step  which  m.ay  almost  be  termed  a 
discovery  when  we  consider  the  inveteracy  of  the  habits  and 
prejudices  which  it  has  cast  to  the  winds — is  that  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Mill  *,  in  showing  that  all  reasoning  (meaning  thereby 
the  investigation  of  truth  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  formula)  is  from  particulars  to  jiarticidars,  and  in 
thence  assigning  to  general  propositions  their  true  character  and 
to  the  syllogism  its  true  office.  But  while  a  vast  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  which  obscured  the  basis  of  all  sound  j)lnlosophy,  has 
thus  been  swept  away,  a  condition  of  affairs  is  disclosed  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  annul  our  prospect  of  attaining  to  any 
general  knowledge  wluitever,  —  at  least  in  those  of  its  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  analogies  are  not  at  once  perceived  to  be  iden¬ 
tities.  No  one  lias  ever  yet  contended  that  our  knowledge  of 
special  facts  is  intuitive.  The  questions,  therefore,  at  once 
arise,  1st.  What  sort  of  security  have  we  for  the  truth  of  any 
assertion  concerning  any  external  thing  or  fact  which  has  not 
been  made  a  matter  of  direct  observation  ?  and,  2dly.  What 
measure  have  we  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  that  security,  sup¬ 
posing  we  possess  it  in  some  degree,  and  supposing  absolute  and 
mathematlcid  certainty  to  lie  unattiinable? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  at 


*  System  of  Logic,  2il  ed.  chap.  3.  on  the  functions  and  logical  value 
of  the  Syllogism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mill  may  be  considered  as  only  fol¬ 
lowing  out  more  emphatically  the  views  orizinally  taken  by  Berkeley 
<jn  this  subject,  but  which  seem  to  have  dropped  so  far  out  of  notice 
as  to  give  their  revival  all  the  force  of  novelty. 
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once  be  admitted  that  no  conclusion  from  inductive  reasoning, 

2.  c.  from  the  observed  to  the  unobserved,  can  enjoy  more  than 
a  provisional  security.  If  the  unbroken  experience  of  all  ob¬ 
servers,  in  Innumerable  Instances,  be  really  no  ground  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  conclusion  to  one  unobserved  instance  admittedly 
parallel,  then  and  in  that  case  inductive  argument  should  have 
no  influence  on  human  belief.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
large  and  uniform  experience  of  the  past  is  irresistibly  felt  to 
warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  the  future,  we  should  then  confi¬ 
dently  adopt  that  conclusion,  though  with  a  distinct  perception 
and  admission  of  a  risk  of  error  more  or  less  infinitesimal,  which 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  disregard.  And  it  is  thus  that  we 
come  to  rest  in  practical,  as  distinct  from  mathematical,  cer¬ 
tainty,  in  all  physiciil  inquiry,  and  in  all  the  transactions  of  life. 

It  is  to  express  the  perce{)tion,  and  enable  us  to  speak  con¬ 
sistently,  and  at  the  same  time  definitely,  concerning  the  amount, 
of  this  risk,  that  the  term  Pkobability  has  been  invented  — 
a  term  having  reference  to  our  ignorance  of  the  analysis  of 
events,  and  of  the  efficient  causes  which  really  necessitate  the 
successive  steps  by  which  they  arise;  and  that  not  generally, 
but  with  special  and  personal  reference  to  the  party  using  that 
term  ;  so  that  the  same  physical  relation  —  the  same  historical 
statement —  the  same  future  event — may  have  very  different 
degrees  of  probability  in  the  eyes  of  parties  differently  informed 
of  the  circumstances,  the  causes  in  action,  the  reputation  for 
veracity  of  the  testifying  authors,  or  their  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts  related. 

The  scale  of  probability,  as  vlew’ed  in  its  greatest  latitude, 
obviously  extends  from  the  assured  impossibility  of  the  event 
contemplated  to  the  certainty  that  it  will  happen.  The  total 
interval  between  these  extremes,  either  of  which  is  complete 
knowledge,  is  occupied  by  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  expect¬ 
ation  or  belief,  determined  by  the  partial  knowledge  we  happen 
to  possess,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  unit  susceptible 
of  numerical  subdivision  into  fractional  parts  —  much  as  the 
interval  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  on  the  ther¬ 
mometric  scale  may  be  subdivided  into  aliquot  parts  or  degrees. 
Proj)erly  si)caking  there  is  no  natural  numerical  measure  of  a 
mental  impression,  any  more  than  of  a  corporeal  sensation; 
but  in  both  cases  we  are  sure  that  higher  degrees  in  the  nu¬ 
merical  scale  may  well  represent  greater  intensities  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  in  both  there  is  proof  that  equal  increments  of. a 
certain  element,  purely  ideal  in  the  one,  though  possibly  sub¬ 
stantial  in  the  other,  —  answer  to  equal  numerical  differences 
on  the  scale;  and  that  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  this 
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element,  in  some  way  or  other,  determines  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  impression  in  question. 

But  the  scale  of  probability  plainly  admits  of  a  much  more 
precise  graduation  than  that  which  would  merely  mark  a  general 
increment  or  decrease,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  obviously  capable  of 
an  exact  bisection,  marked  by  a  definite  sbite  of  mind,  —  that, 
namely,  where  the  mind  is  completely  balanced  between  the 
expectation  of  the  event  ha|)pening  and  not  happening ;  and  this 
*  state  is  therefore  indicated  by  assigning  ^  as  the  measure  of 
probability  in  its  case.  In  fact  the  non-happening  of  an  event 
is  in  itself  an  event ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  balanced  state  of  mind 
this  event  is  held  to  be  as  probable  as  the  other ;  so  that  the 
unit  of  certainty  must  be  taken  as  equally  divided  between 
them.  In  reference  to  this  state  of  neutrality,  then,  the  words 
‘  probable  ’  and  *  improbable  ’  present  a  meaning.  An  event  is 
*  probable  ’  when  its  probability  numerically  estimated  exceeds 

—  ‘  improbable  ’  when  it  falls  short  of  that  fraction. 

The  certainty  of  an  event  is  not  usually  spoken  of  in  common 
parlance  as  a  probiibility, — as  0  is  not  commonly  called  ‘  a  num- 
‘  Aer,’  nor  ‘  the  whole  ’  ‘  a  part.'  Continuity  of  mathematical 
language,  however,  obliges  us  to  identify  a  probability  having  1 
for  its  measure  with  certainty.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  some 
psychological  cause,  some  involuntary  mental  action,  in  the  sort 
of  leap  which  most  men  make  from  a  high  probability  to  abso¬ 
lute  assurance, —  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  the  sudden  con¬ 
silience  or  springing  into  one  (with  an  immediate  sentiment  of 
tangible  reality)  of  the  two  images  seen  by  binocular  vision,  when 
gradually  brought  within  a  ccrUiin  proximity ;  or  as  some  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  in  the  higher  logic  seem  to  have  become  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  necessary  truth  of  certain  phy¬ 
sical  axioms,  which  others  continue  to  regard  only  as  inductive 
propositions  of  very  great  generality.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
minds  differ  materially  in  their  readiness  to  make  this  spring, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  probable  propositions  as  if  certain. 

Into  the  delicate  and  refined  system  of  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing,  now  generally  known  as  the  ‘  Calculus  of  Probabilities,’ 
the  metaphysical  idea  of  Causation  does  not  enter.  The  term 
Cause  is  used  in  these  investigations  without  reference  to  any 
assumed  power  to  effect  a  given  result  by  inherent  activity. 
It  simply  expresses  the  occasion  for  a  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  that  result,  and  may  consist  quite  as  well  in  the 
removal  of  an  impediment  as  in  any  direct  agency.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  taken  by  metaphysicians  between  the  efficient 
and  fo)'mal  cause.  The  result,  itself  too,  is  regarded  not  as 
a  magnitude  or  phenomenon  susceptible  of  varieties  of  degree 
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according  to  the  intensity  of  causation,  but  merely  as  an  event 
which  must  either  happen  or  not  happen ;  and  which  will 
happen  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  facilities  so 
afforded  for  its  happening  under  the  action  of  its  proper  but 
unknown  physical  or  moral  causes,  be  they  what  they  may,  or 
the  impediments  interposed  to  defeat  them.  Moreover,  the 
sort  of  events  contemplated  in  establishing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  calculus  are  such  as,  in  their  simplicity,  ab¬ 
solutely  exclude  one  another  without  the  possibility  of  com- 
j)romise,  or  passing  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradation. 
Hence  the  frequency  in  its  reasonings,  of  illustration  by  the 
drawing  of  balls  of  different  colours,  or  otherwise  differently 
marked,  from  urns;  the  distinction  between  the  colours  or  marks 
in  such  cases  being  obviously  absolute,  and  mutually  exclusive. 
Such  events  are  commonly  said  by  writers  on  the  subject  to  be 
contrary  to  each  other.  We  should  prefer  the  word  comple¬ 
mentary  ^  as  we  should  ‘  hypothesis’  or  ‘occasion’  for  ‘  cause,’  — 
and  we  think  the  subject  would  acquire  an  accession  of  clearness 
by  this  change  in  its  nomenclature.  The  distinction  itself  is 
most  important,  and  requires  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  all 
applications  of  this  calculus,  the  chief  delicacies  in  which  depend 
on  duly  resolving  any  contemplated  event  into  a  determinate 
succession,  or  simultaneous  combination,  of  other  elementary 
events  mutually  exclusive  and  yet  presenting  equal  facilities  for 
their  occurrence. 

It  requires  also  to  be  dwelt  on  with  some  emphasis  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  establishing  a  chain  of  relation  between  the 
province  of  this  branch  of  science  and  that  of  Physics,  which 
concerns  itself  with  efficient  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Natural  Theology,  which  refers  phenomena  to  final  ones,  on  the 
other.  So  considered,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  philosophical 
inquiry.  Chance,  indeed,  is  admitted  into  its  reasonings  as  the 
expression  of  our  ignorance  of  agents,  arrangements,  and  motives, 
but  with  the  express  view  to  its  exclusion  from  their  results. 
We  speak  of  it  as  opposed  to  human  certainty,  not  as  opposed 
to  Providential  design.  *  And,  as  the  first  step  towards  narrow¬ 
ing  its  domain,  we  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
extent.  Among  all  the  applications  of  this  calculus  by  far  the 
most  important  are  those  which  come  directly  in  aid  of  physical, 
s<  cial,  and  moral  inquiry,  by  enabling  us  to  measure  either  the 
d(  gree  of  rational  reliance  we  may  place  on  numerical  data  (the 
fundamental  elements  of  Physical  science),  or  the  decisiveness  with 
which  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  existence  of  a  formal 


•  De  Morgan,  Encyc.  Metropol.,  art.  Probabilities. 
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cause  or  determining  condition,  from  the  records  of  a  succession 
of  phenomena.  Such  conditions  once  placed  in  evidence  and 
rendered  matter  of  practical  certainty,  we  hand  them  over  to 
reasoners  of  another  kind,  to  discover  by  appropriate  inquiries 
or  experiments  in  what  they  consist,  and  what  other  offices  they 
may  fulfil  in  the  great  arrangements  of  creation. 

It  is  matter  of  familiar  observation  and  experience  that  a 
single  occurrence  of  an  event,  accompanied  by  any  circum¬ 
stance  then  for  the  first  time  noticed,  is  enough  to  raise  a 
considerable  amount  of  expectation  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  circumstance  will  issue  in  the  reproduction  of  the  same 
event.  The  one  becomes  indissolubly  associated  with  the  other, 
and  is  connoted  with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  set  down  in  memory 
as  one  of  its  distinctive  marks.  A  man  with  a  black  crape 
over  his  face  presented  a  pistol  at  me  yesterday,  alone  and  at 
nightfall,  and  demanded  my  purse.  I  shall  never  see  a  craped 
face  in  future  (especially  if  alone  and  at  dusk)  without  expecting 
also  to  see  the  pistol  and  hear  the  unwelcome  demand.  The 
unusual  event  and  the  unusual  circumstance  become  associated 
in  imagination,  never  after  to  be  disunited;  and  even  when 
further  experience  may  have  shown  that  they  often  occur  dis¬ 
joined,  the  occurrence  of  what  has  been  once  set  down  as  a 
mark  or  sign  of  a  highly  painful  or  pleasurable  incident  con¬ 
tinues  to  agitate  us  with  a  feeling  we  cannot  shake  off,  how¬ 
ever  condemned  by  reason.  In  infancy  or  early  youth,  when 
all  phenomena  are  new  and  striking,  and  all  pains  and  pleasures 
vivid,  these  earliest  connotations  make  a  deep  and  indelible  im¬ 
pression,  and  become  either  the  germs  of  knowledge  or  the  roots 
of  prejudice.  Now  it  may  be  w’orth  while  to  inquire  what 
account  the  theory  of  Probabilities  gives  of  this  impression, 
apart  from  all  metaphysical  considerations.  What  is  the  nume¬ 
rical  measure  of  the  expectation  (derived  from  a  simple  consider¬ 
ation  of  cquipossible  combinations)  that,  of  two  well  characterised 
events,  each  of  which  has  been  once,  and  once  only,  observed, 
and  then  in  connexion  with  the  other,  the  next  appearance  of 
the  one  will  be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  other?  The  hap¬ 
pening  of  one  event  (A)  (no  matter  which)  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  inserting  the  hand  into  an  urn  containing  no 
other  than  black  and  white  balls,  at  least  one  of  each,  but  with¬ 
out  any  further  restriction  as  to  their  numbers,  absolute  or 
relative  ;  while  the  coincident  hapj)ening  of  the  other  event  (B) 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  drawing  thence  a  ball  of  the  one  or 
the  other  colour,  the  opposite  colour  being  held  thenceforward  to 
denote  its  not  happening.  The  second  hapjKjning  of  the  event 
(A)  will  therefore  come  to  be  assimilated  to  a  second  insertion 
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of  the  hand  into  the  same  urn,  the  ball  first  drawn  not  being 
replaced* i  and  a  second  happening  of  (B)  will  be  expressed  by 
the  drawing  thence  of  a  ball  of  the  same  colour  as  the  first : 
its  not  happening  by  the  contrary  colour.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  possible  combinations 
assigns  f  for  the  probability  antecedent  to  the  first  drawing 
that  the  second  drawing  will  produce  the  same  colour  as  the 
first ;  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  there  are  two  chances  to 
one  in  favour  of  such  a  result.  It  is  never  without  its  in¬ 
struction  to  trace  this  sort  of  parallel  between  mental  impres¬ 
sions  and  abstract  numerical  relations.  As  in  the  theory  of 
sound,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  the  uninstructed  ear,  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  us,  feels  out  the  exact  coincidence  of 
numerical  ratios,  and  the  sense  is  delighted  with  such  coin¬ 
cidence  ;  so  here  we  find  that  a  sentiment  arises  in  the  unin¬ 
structed  mind  —  we  know  not  how,  yet  irresistibly  —  to  which 
exact  science  enables  us  to  trace  a  parallel,  if  not  to  see  a 
reason,  in  the  numerical  preponderance  of  favourable  over  un¬ 
favourable  cases,  in  an  indefinite  and  absolutely  unknown  mul¬ 
titude  of  combinations. 

As  Probability  is  the  numerical  measure  of  our  expectation  that 
an  event  will  happen,  so  it  is  also  that  of  our  belief  that  one  has 
happened,  or  that  any  proposed  proposition  is  true.  Expectation 
is  merely  a  belief  in  the  future  f,  and  differs  in  no  way,  so  far 
as  the  measure  of  its  degree  is  concerned,  from  that  in  the  past. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  weigh  the  credibility  of  human 
testimony  than  to  reason  on  contingencies  in  passing  events ;  but 
the  difficulty  exists  only  in  making  the  estimation,  not  in  the 
mode  of  calculating  on  it  when  made.  Numerically  speaking, 
a  certain  percentage  of  every  man’s  assertions  is  incorrect ;  and 
the  way  in  which  overwhelming  probabilities  may  arise  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  imperfect  statements  on  the  one  hand,  or 
in  which  all  reasonable  reliance  may  be  destroyed  by  successive 
hearsay  transmission  on  the  other,  is  not  among  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  consideration  in  this  calculus. 


*  This  is  essentially  involvecl  in  the  conditions.  Though  we  may 
presume,  or  guess,  that  a  combination  which  has  once  happened  may 
happen  a  second  time,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  can.  There  may  be  an 
impossibility  in  the  very  nature  of  the  events  that  it  should.  If  we 
replace  the  ball  first  drawn,  we  leave  no  room  for  the  contingency 
that  the  supposed  dependent  event  may  be  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
having  once  happened  can  never  happen  again. 

f  Brother  Jonathan  applies  the  word  ‘  expect’  indiscriminately  to 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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The  theory  of  Probabilities  has  been  characterised  by  Laplace, 
one  of  those  who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  its  ^vance, — 
as  *  good  sense  reduced  to  a  system  of  calculation;  ’  and  such, 
no  doubt,  it  is.  But  it  must  be  especially  noticed  that  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  to  which  thought  can  be  applied,  which  calls 
for  so  continuous  an  application  of  that  excellent  quality,  or  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  make  mistakes  from  simple  want  of  circum¬ 
spection.  And,  moreover,  that  its  reduction  to  calculation  is 
attended  with  difficulties  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  such  as 
occur  in  no  other  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  prac¬ 
tical  subjects,  arising  out  of  the  great  magnitudes  of  the  numbers 
concern^,  which  defeat  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetical 
and  logarithmic  calculation,  by  exhausting  the  patience  of  the 
computer,  and  require  special  methods  of  approximate  evalua¬ 
tion  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  human  industry. 
These  methods  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  furnished  scope  for  very  extraordinary  displays 
of  mathematical  talent  and  invention.  That  very  large  numbers 
will  inevitably  be  concerned  in  questions  where  numerous  and 
independent  contingencies  may  take  place,  and  in  any  order  or 
mode  of  combination,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  astonishing  fecundity  of  such  combinations  numerically  esti¬ 
mated,  when  the  combining  elements  arc  many.  For  example, 
the  number  of  possible  *  hands  ’  at  whist  (regard  being  had  to 
the  trump)  is  1,270,027,119,200. 

The  calculus  of  Probabilities,  under  the  less  creditable  name 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  originated  at  the  gaming  table ;  and 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  estimating  the  chances  of  success 
and  failure  in  throws  of  dice,  combinations  of  cards,  and  drawings 
of  lotteries.  It  has  since  effectually  obliterated  the  stain  on  its 
cradle,  as  there  is  no  monitor  more  severe,  no  lecture  which  can 
be  delivered  on  the  certain  ruin  which  attends  habitual  gam¬ 
bling  more  emphatic  than  may  be  found  in  its  demonstrations. 
Questions  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  are  still  retained  in  treatises  on 
the  subject ;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  conveniently  dispensed  with, 
since  they  furnish  the  simplest  and  readiest  illustrations  of  the 
combination  of  independent  events,  and  the  superposition  of 
contingencies  arising  out  of  them,  M'hich  belong  essentially  to 
its  principles.  They,  however,  form  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
its  applications,  in  comparison  with  the  problems  which  its 
scope  at  present  takes  in,  and  which  its  modern  devclopcmcnts 
have  enabled  it  to  handle. 

Its  first  advances  towards  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  branch  of 
^lathematics  are  attributable  to  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal, 
and  his  no  less  celebrated  contemporary  and  correspondent 
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Fermat, — both  rcasoners  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  specially  attracted  (like  many  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers)  by  the  close  reasoning  and  careful  analysis  its  problems 
demand  for  their  successful  issue.  Subsequent  to  these,  but 
still  among  its  earlier  contributors,  we  iind  the  distinguished 
names  of  Huyghens  (to  whom  we  owe  the  first  treatise  on  the 
subject),  those  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  De  Witt,  Hudde,  and 
Halley  (with  whom  originated  its  application  to  the  probabilities 
of  life  and  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality),  and  that  of 
James  Bemouilli,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  philosophical 
writer  on  the  subject.  To  him  we  owe  the  demonstration  of 
two  great  fundamental  theorems  or  laws  of  Probability,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  results  of  very  numerous  trials  of  any  proposed 
species  of  contingency :  viz.  1st,  that  in  any  vast  number  of 
trials  there  is  a  demonstrably  greater  probability  that  the  events 
will  happen  in  numbers  proportional  to  their  respective  chances 
in  a  single  trial,  than  in  any  other  specified  proportion ;  and, 
2dly,  That  a  number  of  trials  may  always  be  assigned  so  great, 
as  to  make  the  probability  of  the  events  happening  in  numbers 
fulling  within  any  assigned  limits  of  deviation  from  that  propor¬ 
tion,  however  narrow,  approach  to  certmnty  as  nearly  as  we 
please.  The  first  of  these  propositions  has  the  air  of  a  truism, 
when  the  meaning  of  its  terms  is  not  nicely  weighed.  But  the 
second  is  obviously  of  paramount  importance ;  since  it  goes  to 
take  the  totality  of  results  obtained  in  any  sufficiently  extensive 
series  of  trials,  almost  out  of  the  domain  of  chance,  and  to  place 
in  evidence  the  influence  of  any  ‘  cause  ’  or  circumstantial  con¬ 
dition  common  to  the  whole  series,  which  may  give  even  a  tri¬ 
fling  preponderance  of  facility  to  any  one  of  the  classes  of  events 
contemplated  over  the  rest. 

Common  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  tell  us  as  much 
as  this.  No  doubt  it  might  suggest  some  such  propositions  as 
likely  enough  to  be  true;  and  the  usual  course  of  inductive  reason¬ 
ing  up  to  causes  tacitly  assumes  their  truth.  But  when  we  come 
to  demand  what  number  of  trials  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  out  into  prominence  a  very  small  given  preponderance 
of  facility  ?  or  to  declare  within  what  limits  of  accuracy  such 
preponderance  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  represented  on 
the  upshot  or  fin^  average  of  a  given  number  of  trials  ?  —  or, 
lastly,  what  is  the  probability  that  on  a  given  number  of  trials 
such  an  average  will  represent  the  preponderant  facility  in  ques¬ 
tion  within  given  limits  of  exactness  ?  —  all  of  them,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  l^t,  evidently  practical  questions  of  much  interest ; 
we  find  ourselves  forced  to  appeal  from  the  unaided  judgment 
of  simple  good  sense,  to  strict  numerical  calculation,  —  taking 
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for  its  basis  not  a  mere  aperqu,  but  a  rigorous  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  above  stated.  This  is  very- 
much  the  case  with  all  the  more  important  conclusions  of  this 
theory ;  when  generally  enunciated,  they  are  almost  universally 
seen  to  be  pretty  plainly  conformable  to  ordinary  clear  judging 
apprehension  of  their  relations.  Even  the  apparently  paradoxical 
conclusions  by  which  we  are  occasionally  startled,  lose  that 
aspect  when  their  exact  wording  is  duly  attended  to,  and  all  the 
conditions  implied  in  it  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  their  ap¬ 
plicability  to  exact  computation,  and  the  means  they  afford 
thereby  to  precise  determinations  useful  in  practice,  which  give 
them  all  their  value. 

Problems  of  the  class  abovementioned  were  first  success¬ 
fully  treated  by  De  Moivre,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the  happy 
idea  of  applying  istirling’s  theorem  to  approximate  to  the  ratio 
of  the  high  numbers  which  enter  into  such  calculations,  without 
which  they  would  be  impracticable.  From  these  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  but  a  small  step  to  (mss  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  inverse 
calculus  of  Probabilities,  which  applies  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  observation  of  past  events  to  the  prediction  of  future, 
by  concluding  from  the  succession  of  facts  observed  the  re¬ 
spective  degrees  of  probability  of  the  existence  of  each  out  of 
several  equipossible  determining  conditions,  and  thence  starting 
as  it  were  anew,  and  ascertaining  from  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  the  probability  of  an  event  or  events  similarly  deter¬ 
mined  in  futuro.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  another  member 
of  the  gifted  family  of  Bernouilli  to  make  this  step,  which  has 
in  some  respects  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
given  to  it  that  degree  of  importance  it  possesses  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  subsequent  writers  have 
added  very  materially  to  the  intrinsic  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
though  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
provements  they  have  made  in  its  methods  of  procedure,  whether 
in  point  of  elegance  or  power;  the  extension  given  to  its  formulas; 
or  the  numerous  and  important  applications  made  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  esitecially  in  those  cases  (which  comprise  almost  all  the 
really  interesting  ones)  where  the  transition  has  to  be  made 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  limited  though  often 
large  number  of  possible  combinations  which  its  simple  and 
more  elementary  problems  otter,  to  the  literally  infinite  nml- 
titude  which  the  gradation  of  natural  causes  and  influences 
obliges  us  to  consider,  and  which  call  for  the  |)erpetual  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  most  refined  theories,  and  the  most  delicate  and 
abstruse  applications  of  the  integral  calculus.  In  all  these 
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respects  the  great  work  of  Laplace  (*  Theorie  Analytique  dea 
*  Probabilites  ’)  stands  deservedly  preeminent ;  occupying  in  this 
department  of  science  the  same  rank  and  position  which  the 
‘  Mecanique  Analytique  ’  of  his  illustrious  rival  Lagrange  holds 
in  that  of  force  and  motion,  and  marking  (we  had  almost  said) 
the  tie  plus  ultra  of  mathematical  skill  and  |K)wer.  So  com¬ 
pletely  has  this  sublime  work  been  held  to  embody  the  subject 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  satisfy  every  want  of  the  theorist, 
that  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  its  appearance  (1812)  before  any  further  original  contribution 
of  moment  was  made  to  the  theory.  The  vduable  memoir  of 
Pmsson,  published  in  1837,  on  the  probability  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sions*  (which  contains  a  resume  of  the  whole  theory  of  Pro¬ 
babilities),  though  admirable  for  its  clear  exposition  of  principles 
and  elegant  analysis,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  carried  the 
general  subject  much  beyond  the  point  where  Laplace  left  it. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  work  like  this  of  Laplace, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  an  admirable  expose  of  its  con¬ 
tents  by  himself  (‘  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  Prob.’),  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  lively  impression  and  to  excite  general  attention. 
Laplace  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  stating  the 
most  profound  results  of  his  own  geometry  in  a  style  at  once 
philosophical,  luminous,  and  pleasing.  Few  w’orks  have  been 
more  extensively  read  or  more  generally  appreciated  than  this 
Essay  and  that  on  the  ‘  Systeme  du  Monde’  by  the  same 
author.  There  is  in  both  a  breadth  and  simple  dignity  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  a  loftiness 
of  style,  the  direct  result  of  generality  of  conception,  and  which 
is  felt  as  adding  to  rather  than  detracting  from  clearness  of 
statement,  and  a  masterly  treatment  which  fascinates  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  reader.  Nowhere  can  be  found  so  great  a  body  of 
important  discoveries,  so  consecutively  enchained,  and  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  impressively  announced.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  say,  that  were  all  the  literature  of  Europe,  these  two 
Essays  excepted,  to  perish,  they  would  suffice  to  convey  to  the 
latest  posterity  an  impression  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the 
age  which  could  produce  them,  surpassing  that  afforded  by  all 
the  monuments  antiquity  has  left  us. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Essai  Philosophique,’  few 
except  professed  mathematicians  or  persons  conversant  with 
insurances  and  similar  commercial  risks,  possessed  any  know- 
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ledge  of  the  principles  of  this  calculus,  or  troubled  themselves 
about  its  conclusions, — regarding  them  as  merely  curious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  harmless  speculations.  Thenceforward, 
however,  apathy  was  speedily  exchanged  for  a  lively  and  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  know  something  of  a  system  of  reasoning 
which  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  afford  a  handle  for  some 
kind  of  exact  inquiry  into  matters  no  one  had  ever  expected  to 
see  reduced  to  calculation  and  bearing  on  the  most  imjjortant 
concerns  of  life.  Men  began  to  hear  with  surprise,  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  some  vague  hope  of  ultimate  benefit,  that  not 
only  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  but  the  decisions  of  tribunals, 
the  results  of  popular  elections,  the  influence  of  punishments  in 
checking  crime  —  the  comparative  value  of  medical  remedies, 
and  different  modes  of  treatment  of  diseases — the  probable  limits 
of  error  in  numerical  results  in  .every  department  of  physical 
inquiry  —  the  detection  of  causes  physical,  social,  and  moral,  — 
nay,  even  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  validity  of  logical 
argument  —  might  come  to  be  surveyed  with  that  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny  of  a  dispassionate  analysis,  which,  if  not  at  once  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  positive  truth,  would  at  least  secure  the 
detection  and  proscription  of  many  mischievous  and  besetting 
fallacies.  Hence  a  demand  for  elementary  treatises  and  popular 
exposition  of  principles,  which  has  been  liberally  answered. 

Among  the  valuable  works  of  this  kind  in  the  French  and 
English  languages  .which  have  appeared  since  the  epoch  in 
question,  we  may  notice  more  especially  Lacroix’s  ‘  Traite 
‘  Elementaire  du  Calcul  des  Probabilites ;  Paris,  1822,’  and  the 
several  encyclopaedic  'essays  and  articles  on  the  subject  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune),  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Kowledge,  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  (since  published  separately  in  a  small  and 
compendious  form  —  a  work  of  great  merit  and  utility),  and 
by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  To 
tlie  last-mentioned  treatise,  as  well  as  to  two  admirable  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  recent  elaborate  work  by  the  same  author 
on  the  Formal  Logic,  we  may  refer  as  containing,  par  excellence, 
the  clearest  views  of  the  metaphysique  of  the  subject,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  mind  as  to  belief 
or  disbelief,  and  the  degree  of  assurance  afforded  by  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  calculus  in  cases  where  the  data  themselves  arc 
vague  and  uncertain,  which  can  any  where  be  found.  All  or 
any  of  these  works  will  afford  the  English  student  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  mathematical  treatment  and  reasonings  of  the 
subject,  and  consequently  serve  as  an  abundant  preparation  for 
the  study  and  mastery  of  Laplace’s  great  work; — but  we  would 
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caution  all  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  more  general  and  in¬ 
tricate  parts  of  the  theory,  never  for  an  instant  to  lose  sight  of 
special  examples  and  numerical  particulars,  since  nothing  can 
exceed  the  bewilderment  of  ideas  experienced  by  the  tyro  in  this 
department  of  mathematics,  who  trusts  himself  with  both  feet  off 
the  ground  to  the  whirl  of  symbols  and  notations  in  which  those 
w’ho  are  accustomed  to  ride  these  storms  know  how  to  guide 
their  course,  and  even  seem  to  feel  a  wild  and  fierce  delight  in 
the  turmoil. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  results  at  which  thinking  men  have 
arrived  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  a  book  full  of  mere  algebraic  forniulaj  and  calculations 
must  remain  for  ever  sealed.  These  are  not  necessarily  or 
generally  persons  of  despicable  acquirements  or  intellect ;  nor 
is  this  their  curiosity  to  be  slighted  as  devoid  of  a  reasonable 
object  or  motive.  They  desire  to  understand  with  a  view  to 
apply.  Mathematicians,  in  common  with  men  of  high  science 
in  aU  departments,  have  long  since  begun  to  perceive  that  they 
have  to  address  a  mixed  audience  of  a  highly  important  and 
respectable  character  —  an  audience  by  no  means  disposed  to 
treat  them  with  derision  or  distrust,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
regard  them  as  their  fitting  instructors  in  matters  within  the 
scope  of  their  legitimate  pretensions,  if  only  they  will  conde¬ 
scend  to  make  themselves  intelligible.  Learned  jargon  such  an 
audience  will  not  endure.  Charlatanerie  of  every  description 
it  can  detect  and  chastise.  Common-sense  statement  driven  home 
by  pointed  illustration,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  inform,  are 
what  it  eagerly  desires,  and  in  such  a  spirit  is  assuredly  entitled 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  able  to  afford  it. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  conceived  on  these  principles, 
and  on  this  view  of  the  duty  devolving  on  those  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  knowledge,  to  pause 
occasionally  in  their  onward  career,  and  inform  the  world,  in 
plain  terms  and  without  exaggeration,  whither  they  have  got, 
and  what  they  see  beyond,  which  may  make  it  worth  while 
either  for  themselves  to  continue  in  the  track,  or  for  others  to 
follow  in  it ;  as  well  as  to  render  easy  and  intelligible  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  the  practical  application  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  acquired.  Its  author  is  a  teacher  well  worth  listening  to, 
and  may  claim  attention  on  the  excellent  ground  that  he  has 
himself  approached  his  subject  in  a  practical  manner,  through 
a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  actual  collection  of 
data  in  a  great  variety  of  departments,  and  to  the  deduction 
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from  them  of  definite  results  of  unmistakeable  value  and 
import,  by  the  rules  and  principles  he  professes  to  teach. 

M.  Quetelet  has  been  long  and  advantageously  known  as  an 
ardent  and  successful  cultivator  of  science.  No  one  has  exerted 
himself  to  better  effect  in  the  collection  and  scientific  combination 
of  physical  data  in  those  departments  which  depend  for  their  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  accumulation  of  such  data  in  vast  and  voluminous 
masses,  spreading  over  m.any  succeeding  years,  and  gathered 
from  extensive  geographical  districts,  —  such  as  Terrestrial  Mag¬ 
netism,  Meteorology,  the  influence  of  climates  on  the  periodical 
phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  statistics  in  all 
the  branches  of  that  multifarious  science,  political,  moral,  and 
social.  Peculiar  facilities  (or  rather  opportunities  which  he 
has  improved  into  facilities)  have  been  afforded  him  for  such 
researches  by  his  position  in  his  own  country,  where  he  has 
filled  the  leading  and  responsible  office  (there  at  least,  ns  in 
France,  so  considered)  of  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  Director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  Brussels,  an  institution  which  owes  its  establish¬ 
ment  mainly  to  his  solicitations,  and  its  remarkable  efficiency  as 
a  ‘  physical  observatory  ’  entirely  to  his  activity  and  perseverance. 
Placed  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Central  Shitistical  Commission  in 
direct  communication  with  his  government,  w’hose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possesses,  he  has  been  enabled  to  suggest  and  carry 
out  a  variety  of  useful  and  imp<irtant  improvements,  both  in  the 
forms  and  objects  of  statisticiil  registry.  The  center  of  an 
immense  correspondence,  he  has  moreover  succeeded  in  inspir¬ 
ing  numerous  and  able  coadjutors,  not  only  in  Belgium  hut  in 
other  countries,  with  a  similar  zeal,  and  impress  them  with  his 
views  and  secure  their  aid  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  definite 
and  simultaneous  observation.  No  one  threw  himself  with  more 
entire  devotion  into  the  system  of  combined  magnetic  and  me¬ 
teorological  observation  set  on  foot  by  the  British  and  other 
governments,  and  which  has  been  productive  of,  and  continues  to 
produce,  such  useful  and  valuable  results  to  science.  And  it  will 
not  cease  to  be  remembered  that  while  in  one  special  branch  of 
combined  inquiry  (that  directed  to  tracing  the  progress  of 
atmospheric  waves  across  Europe  and  the  Atlantic),  France 
stood  aloof  and  furnished  not  one  solitary  instance  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  observation  (thus  interposing  herself  as  a  desert  might 
have  done  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent), 
Belgium,  influenced  by  M.  Quetelet’s  example  and  appeals, 
supplied  corresponding  and  very  valuable  observations  from  five 
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stations.*  By  many  who  may  be  little  able  to  estimate  such 
claims  on  our  attention,  oiir  author  will  yet  be  regarded  with 
interest  as  the  preceptor  of  a  prince  whose  conduct  and  virtues 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Englishman. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task, 
we  beg  to  protest  in  limine  against  the  form  of  letters  to  an 
illustrious  personage  in  which  it  appears,  and  of  which  (though 
as  he  informs  us,  so  originally  written)  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  subsequent  alteration  would  have  divested  it.  Although 
nothing  which  can  be  considered  adulatory  occurs  in  any  of 
them,  yet  every  reader  must  feel  that  a  certain  portion  of  each 
letter  is  out  of  place  as  regards  his  own  information,  and,  so 
far,  an  interruption  to  the  consecutiveness  of  his  thoughts. 
It  is  a  certain  quantity  of  non-luininous  matter,  interjjosed 
between  the  author  and  his  meaning,  which  serves  no  good 
purpose,  since  it  neither  pleases  nor  relieves.  The  objection  is 
genei-al  against  all  such  artifices  of  communication  as  letters  — 
dialogues  —  catechisms,  &c.,  if  the  sulyect  be  a  scientific  one 
and  the  object  of  the  work  didactic.  They  are  like  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  may  make  it  8[)arkle  and  please  the 
eye  and  ear  when  the  thought  is  but  loosely  engaged.  But  the 
welling  waters  of  scientific  lore  should  be  clear,  glassy,  and 
unrip[)led,  otfering  their  inmost  depths  to  a  quiet  and  contem¬ 
plative  gaze,  and  neither  distracting  by  murmurs  nor  dazzling 
by  irregular  reflections. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work,  the  first  and  least 
extensive  only  of  four  divisions  into  which  it  is  broken,  and  an 
appendix  in  the  form  of  notes  containing  tables  and  formulae, 
are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  Probabilities  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  the  illustration  of  its  fundamental  axioms  and  propositions;  all 
which  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  well  laid  down  and  elu¬ 
cidated  in  the  various  treatises  we  already  possess,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  place  them  in  any  very  new  and  more  than 
usually  striking  light.  The  distinction  between  mathematical 
and  moral  expectation  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  can 
hardly  be  put  more  pointedly  than  it  was  originally  done  by 
Bufifon,  who  first  called  attention  to  it. 

‘If  two  men  were  to  determine  to  play  for  their  whole  property’ 
[supposed  equal,  and  with  equal  risks],  ‘  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  agreement  ?  The  one  would  only  double  his  fortune,  and  the 


*  Subsequently  increased  to  70  stations  over  all  parts  of  Europe, 
held  in  correspondence  with  Brussels.  (Rapport  addresse  au  Ministre 
de  rinterieur  sur  I’etat  et  les  travaux  de  I’Obs.  R.  de  Bruxelles, 
1845.) 
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other  vrould  reduce  his  to  nought.  What  proportion  is  there  between 
the  loss  and  the  gain?  The  same  that  there  is  between  all  and 
nothing :  the  gain  of  the  one  is  but  a  moderate  sum  ;  the  loss  of  the 
other  is  numerically  infinite,  and  morally  so  great  that  the  labour  of 
his  whole  life  may  not  suffice  to  restore  his  property.’ 

It  was  on  such  considerations  that  Daniel  Bernouilli  was  led 
to  propose,  as  a  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  very  small 
pecuniary  or  other  material  advantage,  its  relative  value  as 
compared  with  the  total  fortune  of  the  party  benefited,  and  for 
the  mond  as  distinguished  from  the  mathematical  expectation  of 
such  advantage,  that  relative  value  multiplied  by  the  probability 
of  its  accruing.  On  this  or  some  equivalent  mode  of  estima¬ 
tion  is  founded  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  risks,  which, 
rightly  understood,  so  as  to  preserve  their  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  while  multiplying  their  number,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
commercial  security.  It  is  by  such  subdivision  carried  to  an 
extreme  point,  that  insurance  and  annuity  offices  thrive,  and 
that  benefit  societies  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  single 
great  risk  which  the  dishonesty  of  entrusted  agents  throws  in 
their  way  as  a  fearful  stumbling-block. 

In  the  case  of  savings’  banks,  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  risk  ; 
and,  as  experience  has  too  recently  and  abundantly  shown,  a 
most  imminent  and  fatal  one.  To  annihilate  this  risk  by  a 
perpetual  and  searching  superintendence,  carried  even  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  suspicious  vigilance,  obnoxious  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  who  connect  themselves 
with  them  as  managers  or  trustees.  Of  tlie  general  benefit  of 
such  institutions,  which,  by  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  successful  exertions,  tend  to  cherish  habits  of  industry, 
prudence,  and  frugality,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  a  certain  considerable  amount  of  national 
indebtedness,  so  far  from  meriting  denunciation  as  an  evil, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  and  engine 
of  civilisation.  In  its  practical  working  it  resolves  itself  into 
the  establishment  of  a  savings’  bank  on  a  vast  scale,  adminis¬ 
tered  with  what  may  be  considered  a  perfect  exemption  from 
the  consequences  of  dishonesty  in  its  officials,  and  subject  only 
to  the  inconvenience  (no  doubt  a  considerable  one)  of  its  de¬ 
posits  being  withdrawable  only  at  a  market  value, — but  that 
market  the  fairest,  readiest,  and  openest  which  can  anywhere 
exist.  Yet  it  is  too  commonly  forgotten  by  those  who  deprecate 
taxation,  while  insisting  on  the  objects  for  which  taxation  is 
instituted,  and  which  alone  it  can  secure,  that  the  interest  on 
savings’  bank  deposits  is  derivable  only  from  that  source,  and 
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that  every  depositor  is  as  truly  (and  in  some  .respects  even 
more  emphatically)  a  tax-holder  —  as  the  proprietor  of  coi^^ols. 

To  render  the  consequences  of  our  actions  certain  and  tal- 
culablc  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  will  allow,  and 
narrow  the  domain  of  chance,  as  well  in  practice  as  in  know¬ 
ledge,  is  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  law 
and  order  as  to  make  it  a  primary  object  in  every  attempt  at 
the  improvement  of  social  arrangements.  Extensive  and  unex¬ 
pected  fluctuation  of  every  description,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  divided  and  independent  risks,  so  it  also,  by  con¬ 
sequence,  stands  opposed  to  the  most  immediate  objects  of  social 
institutions,  and  forms  the  element  in  which  the  violent  and 
rapacious  find  their  opportunities.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  contrary  to  sound  legislative  principle  than  to  throw 
direct  obstacles  in  the  way  of  provident  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  individuals  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  exorbitant  taxation  of 
insumnees),  or  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  general  and  reckless 
speculation,  by  riding  unreservedly  over  established  laws  of 
property,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording  a  clear  area  for 
the  dcvclopemcnt  of  such  a  spirit  on  a  scale  of  vast  and  simul¬ 
taneous  actiod.  Tlie  sobering  influence  of  an  upper  legislative 
assembly,  refusing  its  sanction  to  the  measures  demanded,  or 
spreading  them  over  time,  can  alone  repress  or  moderate  these 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  human  cupidity ;  and  its  mission  is  aban¬ 
doned,  and  its  functions  pro  tanto  abdicated,  if  it  retreat  from 
tl'.e  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  first  and  most  important  application  of  the  calculus  of 
Probabilities  (since  it  applies  to  all  dei)artment8  of  science,  and 
afibrds  a  nmasure  of  the  degree  of  precision  attained  in  all 
numerical  determinations)  is  that  which  relates  to  means  and 
limits,  and  which  forms  the  second  division  of  M.  Quetelet’s  work. 
A  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  questions  contemplated  in  this 
department  of  the  theory,  and  the  kind  of  relations  they  involve, 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  simple  case.  Suppose  a 
man  to  throw  stones  at  random,  and  without  any  aim :  from 
the  marks  left  by  any  given  number  of  them,  however  great, 
on  a  wall,  we  could  obtain  no  impression,  or  a  fallacious  one,  of 
his  intention.  All  that  we  could  conclude  from  their  evidence 
would  be,  that,  if  he  aimed  at  anything,  it  was  not  a  point  in 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  that  only  stray  missiles  had  struck 
it  But,  suppose  he  had  been  practising  with  a  rifle  at  a  wafer 
on  the  wall;  which,  being  subsequently  removed,  we  were 
required  to  indicate  at  once  the  situation  it  had  occupied,  and 
his  skill  as  a  marksman.  It  is  obvious  enough  that,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  great  number  of  shot-marks,  both  might  be  deter- 
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mined,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  and  with 
a  probability  of  error  less  in  proportion  to  their  number.  The 
theory  of  Probabilities  affords  a  ready  and  precise  rule,  ap¬ 
plicable  not  only  to  this,  but  to  far  more  intricate  cases ;  it  is 
this :  that  the  most  probable  determination  of  one  or  more  in¬ 
variable  elements  from  observation  is  that  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  individual  errors  or  aberrations  from  exactness 
which  the  observations  imply,  shall  be  the  least  possible.  In 
the  case  before  us  the  ‘  errors  ’  are  the  distances  of  the  shot- 
marks  from  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  wafer  was  fixed  ; 
to  ascertain  which  we  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  the  geometrical 
problem  (a  very  elementary  one) — ‘  to  find  a  ]X)lnt  such  that 
‘  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  distances  from  a  certain  number 
*of  given  points  shall  be  a  minimum,’ — a  problem  which  is,  in 
effect,  identical  with  that  of  finding  their  center  of  gravity.  As 
to  the  skill  of  the  marksman,  it  may  be  estimated  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways: — 1st,  by  ascertaining  what  is  the  probability 
that  he  will  place  a  single  shot  within  a  given  distance :  this 
may  be  done  by  counting  the  number  of  marks  within  that 
distance  of  the  point  ascertained  as  above,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  total  number:  or,  2ndly,  by  ascertaining  within  what  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  mark  he  would  probably  (?.  e.  more  probably  than 
the  contrary,  or  with  a  probability  exceeding  one  half)  place  it : 
this  may  be  done  by  describing  circles  about  the  wafer’s  place 
(found  as  above)  for  a  center,  and  measuring  the  radius  of  that 
wliich  just  includes  half  the  total  number  of  marks.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  and  judging 
only  from  the  numbers  of  instances  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
there  is  just  as  great  a  presumption  that  he  will  shoot  within 
as  •without  that  circle ;  and,  if  it  be  ever  so  little  enlarged,  the 
scale  will  turn  in  his  favour. 

Suppose  the  rifle  replaced  by  a  teleseopc  duly  mounted ;  the 
wafer  by  a  star  on  the  coneave  surface  of  the  heavens,  always 
observed  for  a  suceession  of  days  at  the  same  sidereal  time ; 
the  marks  on  the  wall  by  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
read  off  on  divided  circles ;  and  the  marksman  by  an  observer ; 
and  we  have  the  case  of  all  direct  astronomical  observation 
where  the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  thing  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Or  we  may  substitute  for  the  wall  the  floor  of  a  lofty 
building  or  deep  mine,  and  for  the  marksman  an  experimenter 
dropping,  with  all  possible  care,  smooth  and  perfectly  spherical 
leaden  balls  from  a  fixed  point  at  the  summit  of  the  building 
or  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  with  intent  to  deteraiine,  by  the 
means  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  the  true  point  of  incidenee 
of  a  falling  body, — a  physical  experiment  of  great  interest.  We 
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might,  if  we  pleased,  instance  more  complicated  cases,  in  which 
the  elements  to  be  determined  are  numerous  and  not  directly 
given  by  observation,  but  with  such  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rule  above  stated,  or,  os  it  is 
technically  called,  the  ‘  Principle  of  Least  Squares,’  furnishes, 
in  all  cases,  a  system  of  geometrical  relations  characteristic  of 
the  most  probable  values  of  the  magnitudes  sought,  and  which, 
duly  handled,  suffice  for  their  numerical  determination. 

This  important  principle  was  first  promulgated,  rather  as  a 
convenient  and  impartial  mode  of  procedure  than  as  a  demon¬ 
strable  theorem,  by  Legendre.  Its  demonstration  was  first 
attempted  by  Gauss,  —  but  his  proof  is  in  fact  no  proof  at  all, 
since  it  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  element, 
variously  determined  by  any  finite  number  of  observations  however 
small,  the  arithmetical  mean  is  the  most  probable  value,  —  a 
thing  to  be  demonstrated,  not  assumed,  not  to  mention  other 
objections.  Laplace  has  given  a  rigorous  demonstration,  resting 
on  the  comparison  of  equipossible  combinations,  infinite  in 
number.  His  analysis  is,  however,  exceedingly  complicated; 
and,  although  presented  more  neatly  by  Poisson,  and  in  this 
work,  by  M.  Quetelet  stripped  of  all  superfluous  difficulties, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  elementary  form  we  have 
yet  seen,  yet  must  of  necessity  be  incomprehensible  to  all 
whose  knowledge  of  the  higher  analysis  has  not  perfectly  fami¬ 
liarised  them  with  those  delicate  considerations  involved  in 
the  transition  from  finite  differences  to  ordinary  differentials. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  our  non-mathematical  readers  will  pardon 
us  if  we  devote  a  single  page  to  what  appears  to  us  a  simple, 
general,  and  perfectly  elementary  proof  of  the  principle  in 
question,  requiring  no  further  acquaintance  with  the  transcen¬ 
dental  analysis  than  suffices  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
logarithms. 

We  set  out  from  three  postulates.  1st,  that  the  probability 
of  a  compound  event,  or  of  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
independent  simple  events,  is  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of 
its  constituents  considered  singly ;  2dly,  that  there  exists  a  rela¬ 
tion  or  numerical  law  of  connexion  (at  present  unknown)  between 
the  amount  of  error  committed  in  any  numerical  determination 
and  the  probability  of  committing  it,  such  that  the  greater  the 
error  the  less  its  probability,  according  to  some  regular  law  of 
progression,  which  must  necessarily  be  general  and  apply  alike  to 
all  cases,  since  the  causes  of  error  are  supposed  alike  unknown  in 
all ;  and  it  is  on  this  ignorance,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  in 
cases,  that  the  idea  of  probability  in  the  abstract  is  founded; 
3dly,  that  errors  are  equally  probable  if  equal  in  numerical 
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amount,  whether  in  excess,  or  in  defect  of,  or  in  any  way  be¬ 
side  the  truth.  This  latter  postulate  necessitates  our  assumin" 
the  function  of  probability  to  be  what  is  called  in  mathematical 
language  an  even  function^  or  a  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  so  as  to  be  alike  for  positive  and  negative  values  ;  and  the 
postulate  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  our  state 
of  complete  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  error,  and  their  mode  of 
action.  To  determine  the  form  of  this  function,  we  will  con¬ 
sider  a  case  in  which  the  relations  of  space  are  concerned.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  ball  dropped  from  a  given  height,  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  fall  on  a  given  mark.  Fall  as  it  may,  its  deviation 
from  the  mark  is  error,  and  the  probability  of  that  error  is  the 
unknown  function  of  its  square,  i.  e.  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  deviations  in  any  two  rectangular  directions.  Now,  the 
probability  of  any  deviation  depending  solely  on  its  magnitude, 
and  not  on  its  direction,  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  each 
of  these  rectangular  deviations  must  be  the  same  function  of  its 
square.  And  since  the  observed  oblique  deviation  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  two  rectangular  ones,  supposed  concurrent,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  compound  event  of  which  they  are  the  simple  con¬ 
stituents,  therefore  its  probability  will  be  the  product  of  their 
separate  probabilities.  Thus  the  form  of  our  unknown  func¬ 
tion  comes  to  be  determined  from  this  condition,  viz.  that  the 
product  of  such  functions  of  two  independent  elements  is  equal 
to  the  same  function  of  their  sum.  But  it  is  shown  in  every 
work  on  algebra  that  this  property  is  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  and  belongs  only  to,  the  exponential  or  antilogarith- 
mic  function.  This,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  which  expresses  the  probability  of  committing  that  error. 
That  probability  decreases,  therefore,  in  geometrical  progres¬ 
sion,  as  the  square  of  the  error  increases  in  arithmetical.  And 
hence  it  further  follows,  that'  the  probability  of  successively 
committing  any  given  system  of  errors  on  repetition  of  the 
trial,  being,  by  postulate  1,  the  product  of  their  separate  pro¬ 
babilities,  must  be  expressed  by  the  same  exponential  function 
of  the  sum  of  their  squares  however  numerous,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  maximum  when  that  sum  is  a  minimum. 

Probabilities  become  certainties  when  the  number  of  trials 
is  infinite,  and  approach  to  practical  certainty  when  very 
numerous.  Hence  this  remarkable  conclusion,  viz.  that  if  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  measures,  weights,  or  other  nu¬ 
merical  determinations  of  any  constant  magnitude,  be  taken,  — 
supposing  no  bias,  or  any  cause  of  error  acting  preferably  in 
one  direction,  to  exist  —  not  only  will  the  number  of  small 
errors  vastly  exceed  that  of  large  ones,  but  the  results  will  be 
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found  to  group  themselves  about  the  mean  of  the  whole, 
always  according  to  one  invariable  law  of  numbers  (that  just 
announced),  and  that  the  more  precisely  the  greater  the  total 
number  of  determinations. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  the  law  of  distribution  of  errors 
over  the  whole  range  of  j)0S8ible  error  being  known,  it  becomes 
practicable  to  assign  the  relative  numbers  of  cases  in  which  the 
errors  will  fall  respectively  within  and  beyond  any  proposed 
limit  on  tbe  average  of  an  infinite  number  of  trials,  and  thence 
to  assign,  a  priori,  the  probability  of  committing  in  any  single 
future  trial, —  not  a  given  specific  amount  of  error,  but  an  error 
not  exceeding  that  limit,  provided  only  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  trial  be  known ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  always  be 
ascertained  on  the  evidence  of  foregone  experience,  if  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  To  illustrate  this,  we  may  recur  to  the  case  of  a 
marksman  aiming  at  a  target.  Suppose,  that  on  counting  the 
marks  left  by  his  practice,  it  has  been  found,  on  the  result  of  a 
great  number  of  (say  1000)  trials,  that  half  his  shots  had  struck 
within  10  inches  of  the  centre.  About  this  point  let  circles  be 
described,  the  first  at  2  inches  distance,  and  others  at  distances 
progressively  greater  by  2  inches  at  a  time.  Then  it  will  be 
found,  on  counting  the  marks  within  the  areas  of  these  several 
circles,  that  their  numbers,  up  to  the  tenth  circle  or  to  20  inches 
distance,  will  run  as  follows:  —  viz.  107,  213,  314,  411,  500, 
582,  655,  719,  775,  823.  Within  the  15th  circle,  or  30  inches, 
already  957  shots  will  be  found  to  have  struck ;  and  within  40 
inches,  993.  Only  one  out  of  the  whole  thousand  will  be  found 
beyond  the  25th  circle,  or  have  erred  so  far  as  50  inches  from 
the  point  aimed  at ;  and  not  one  in  20,000  (were  the  practice 
prolonged  so  far)  would  stray  beyond  the  30th  or  err  60  inches. 
Computations  of  this  sort  are  rendered  exceedingly  easy  by  a 
table,  originally  calculated  by  Kramp,  with  a  widely  ditlerent 
object,  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  M.  Quetelet’s  book,  and 
more  in  extenso,  with  differences,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Galloway’s 
work  above  noticed. 

What  is  yet  more  remarkable  is  that  the  skill  with  which  the 
trials  are  performed,  is  absolutely  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the 
law  of  distribution  of  the  errors  over  their  total  range  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Were  our  marksman,  for  Instance,  only  half  as  skilful, 
or  to  have  20  instead  of  10  inches  as  the  expression  of  his  pro¬ 
bable  error,  we  have  only  to  double  the  diameters  of  all  the 
circles,  and  his  shots  will  be  found  distributed  among  them 
according  to  the  same  succession  of  numbers.  An  important 
consequence  follows  from  this ;  viz.  that  rude  and  unskilful 
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measurements  of  any  kind,  if  accumulated  in  very  great  num¬ 
bers,  are  competent  to  afford  precise  mean  results.  The  only 
conditions  are  the  continual  animus  mensurandi,  the  absence  of 
bias,  the  correctness  of  the  scale  with  which  the  measures  are 
comj)ared,  and  the  assurance  that  we  have  the  entire  rantfe  of 
error  at  least  in  one  direction  within  the  record. 

In  a  matter  so  abstract,  and  on  which,  at  first  sight,  human 
reason  would  appear  to  have  so  little  hold,  it  is  assuredly  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  the  same  conclusion,  and  that  one  so  positive  and 
definite,  reached  by  different  roads  and  from  different  starting 
points.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  two  principles  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  having  less  in  common  than  that  given  above  with  that  of 
Laplace,  Poisson,  and  Quetelet,  Yet  the  conclusions  are  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  verifications  afforded  by  experience  in  all  cases 
where  the  trials  have  been  sufficiently  numerous,  and  care  taken 
to  guard  against  bias,  have  been  of  the  most  unequivocal  cha¬ 
racter. 

Some  of  these  verifications,  adduced  by  M.  Quetelet  as  in¬ 
stances  of  the  practical  application  of  his  rules  of  calculation  in 
the  theorj’  of  means  and  limits,  have  an  interest  independent  of 
their  value  as  such.  They  form  part  of  a  series  of  researches 
in  which  he  has  engaged  extensively  on  the  normal  condition, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  human  species,  and,  inter  alia,  as 
regards  its  physical  developement,  in  respect  of  stature,  weight, 
strength,  &c.  By  the  assemblage  of  data  collected  from  the 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  has  arrived  at  a 
variety  of  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  law  of  progressive 
increase  and  decay  in  all  these  respects,  of  the  typical  individual, 
of  either  sex,  during  the  period  of  life,  which  are  given  at  large 
in  his  work  ‘  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.’*  We  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  placing  one  or  two  of  these  before  our  readers. 

From  the  13th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
M.  Quetelet  extracts  a  record  of  the  measurement  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  chests  of  5738  Scotch  soldiers  of  different 
regiments.  The  measures  are  given  in  inches,  and  are  grouped 
in  order  of  magnitude,  proceeding  by  differences  of  1  inch,  each 
group  containing  of  course  (we  presume)  all  that  differ  by  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  excess  or  defect  from  its  nominal  value. 
The  extreme  groups  are  those  of  33  and  48  inches,  and  the 
respective  numbers  in  the  several  groups  stand  arranged  as  in 


♦  Sur  THomme  et  sur  la  Developpement  de  ses  Facultes ;  ou 
Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.  Paris,  Bachelier,  1835. 
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the  table  below.  *  Supposing  each  measure  exactly  performed, 
these,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  results  of  nature’s  own 
measurements  of  her  own  model ;  and  the  question  whether  she 
recognises  such  a  model  ?  is  at  once  decided  by  inspection  of 
the  groups,  in  which  the  animus  mensurandi  is  broadly  appa¬ 
rent.  It  is  equally  so  that  such  model  would  fall  within  the 
group  of  40  inches.  An  exact  calculation  of  the  mean  allow¬ 
ing  to  each  group  a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  it 
contains,  assigns  39'830  inches  as  the  circumference  of  the  chest 
of  this  model. 

Now  this  result,  l)e  it  observed,  is  a  mean  as  distinguished 
from  an  average.  The  distinction  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  is  very  properly  insisted  on  by  M.  Quetelet,  who  proposes 
to  use  the  word  mean  only  for  the  former,  and  to  speak  of  the 
latter  as  the  ‘  arithmetical’  mean.  We  prefer  the  term  average, 
not  only  because  both  are  truly  arithmetical  means,  but  because 
the  latter  term  carries  already  with  it  that  vitiated  and  vulgar 
association  which  renders  it  less  fit  for  exact  and  philosophical 
use.  An  average  may  exist  of  the  most  different  objects,  as  of 
the  heights  of  houses  in  a  town,  or  the  sizes  of  books  in  a 
library.  It  may  be  convenient,  to  convey  a  general  notion  of 
the  things  averaged ;  but  involves  no  conception  of  a  natural 
and  recognisable  central  magnitude,  all  differences  from  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  a  standard.  The  notion 
of  a  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  does  imply  such  a  conception, 
standing  distinguished  from  an  average  by  this  very  feature, 
viz.  the  regular  march  of  the  groups,  increasing  to  a  maximum, 
and  thence  again  diminishing.  An  average  gives  us  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past.  A  mean  may  be 
reckoned  on  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  All  the  philo¬ 
sophical  value  of  statistical  results  depends  on  a  due  appreciation 
of  this  distinction  and  acceptance  of  its  consequences. 

The  recognition  of  a  meauy  so  distinguished  from  a  mere 
average,  among  a  series  of  results  thus  grouped  in  order,  depends 
on  the  observance  of  a  conformity  between  the  observed  law  of 
progression  in  the  magnitude  of  the  groups,  and  the  abstract 
law  of  probability  above  stated,  from  which  every  consideration 
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has  been  excluded  but  the  reality  of  some  central  truth,  and  an 
intention  of  arriving  at  it  liable  to  be  baffled  by  none  but  purely 
casual  causes  of  error.  And  the  test  to  be  applied  in  this  and 
all  similar  cases,  is  this.  Is  it  possible  to  assign  such  a  mean 
value,  and  such  a  probable  error  as  shall  alone,  by  the  simple 
application  of  the  table  of  probabilities,  reproduce  the  numbers 
under  the  several  groups  in  order,  with  no  greater  deviations 
than  shall  be  fairly  attribut.able  to  a  want  of  observations 
numerous  enough  to  bring  out  the  truth  ?  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  results 
of  calculation  as  compared  with  fact  in  the  table  above  referrjd 
to.  The  mean  we  have  used  is  39‘830  inches,  and  our  probable 
error  1*381  inches.  Those  of  jNI.  Quetclct  differ  somewhat  from 
these  values,  which  accounts  for  the  trilling  discrepancy  of  the 
results. 

The  coincidence  admits  of  being  placed  in  even  a  more  striking 
light.  In  the  complete  expression,  by  theory,  of  all  the  groups 
in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  three  elements  are  involved  —  the 
mean  value  —  the  maximum  group  having  that  mean  for  its 
center  —  and  the  probable  error.  And  to  determine  these,  it 
ought  to  suffice  to  have  before  us  three  terms  of  the  series. 
Suppose  then  we  take  for  our  data  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  3o,  39,  and  43  inches,  viz.  81,  1073,  and  370,  given  by  ob¬ 
servation.  Then,  by  a  computation  of  no  great  difficulty, 
there  will  result,  for  the  mean  value,  39*834  inches,  and  for  tlie 
probable  error  1*413  inches,  both  agreeing  almost  precisely  w*lth 
those  already  stated.  For  the  greatest  possible  group  of  an 
inch  in  amplitude  the  same  calculation  gives  1161,  which  is  in 
obvious  accord  with  observation.  No  doubt,  then,  can  remain  as 
to  the  reality  of  a  typical  form,  from  which  all  deviations  are  to 
be  regarded  as  irregularities.  On  this  M.  Quetelet  observes  — 


‘  I  now  ask  if  it  would  be  exaggerating  to  make  an  even  wager 
that  a  person  little  practised  in  measuring  the  human  body,  would 
make  a  mistake  of  an  inch  in  measuring  a  chest  of  more  than  40 
inches  in  circumference.  Well !  admitting  this  probable  error, 
5738  measurements  made  on  the  same  individual,  would  certainly 
not  group  themselves  with  more  regularity  as  to  the  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  than  these  5738  measurements  made  on  the  Scotch  soldiers ; 
and  if  the  two  series  were  given  us  without  their  being  particularly 
designated,  we  should  be  much  embarrassed  to  state  which  series 
was  taken  from  5738  different  soldiers,  and  which  was  obtained 
from  one  individual  with  less  skill  and  ruder  means  of  appreciation.’ 
(P.  92.  TransL) 


This  is  assuredly  an  over-statement.  So  far  from  less  skill 
being  supposed  in  the  measurements  of  the  individual,  the  pro¬ 
bable  error  of  nature  is  nearly  half  as  much  more  than  that  as- 
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sumed  here  for  the  term  of  comparison  (1  inch);  and  it  is  clearly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  any  supjwsable  negligence  or  rudeness  of 
practice,  to  commit  such  errors  as  the  extreme  registered  devia¬ 
tions  (7  inches  one  way  and  9  the  other),  in  a  series  of  such 
measurements  however  multiplied  ;  or  even  half  those  amounts. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  important  and  somewhat  delicate 
question, — What  we  are  to  consider  as  reasonable  limits,  in  such 
determinations  —  l)eyond  which,  if  deviations  from  the  central 
type  be  recorded,  they  are  either  to  be  referred  to  exaggeration, 
or  regarded  as  monstrosities  ? 

The  answ’er  to  this  question  must  evidently  depend,  first,  on 
the  ‘probable’  deviation  from  the  mean  or  typical  value; 
secondly,  on  the  number  of  cases  experience  has  offered,  or 
W'ithin  which  we  agree  to  limit  our  range  of  speculation.  We 
have  already  seen  that  20,000  might  be  betted  against  1  that  an 
observed  deviation,  one  way  or  other  from  the  type,  will  not 
exceed  sixfold  its  ‘  probable  ’  value ;  and  therefore  w'e  shall  have 
double  that  amount  of  chances  against  such  a  deviation  in  either 
direction  separately.  Among  40,000  individuals,  therefore,  we 
are  entitled  to  exjiect  to  find  one  so  fur  deviating  from  the  mean 
tyi)e  in  excess,  and  one  in  defect.  Beyond  this  the  probabilities 
decrease  with  extreme  rapidity.  Thus,  for  a  7-fold  deviation, 
we  must  seek  our  specimen  among  263,000 ;  and,  for  an  8,  9, 
10-fold,  among  4,760,000,  250,000,000,  and  25,000,000,000 
respectively. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  giants  and 
dwarfs,  if  we  had  any  dependable  data  from  which  the  mean 
human  stature  and  its  probable  deviation  could  be  ascertained. 
From  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  measurements  of  100,000 
French  conscripts,  taken  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  arranged  in 
groups,  inch  by  inch,  M.  Quetelet  concludes  a  mean  height  of 
63‘947  inches  (English  measure),  with  a  probable  deviation  of 
1’928  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  respective  groups  (with 
certain  exceptions  at  the  lower  limit,  run  in  satisfactory  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Law  of  abstract  probability,  and  afford  com- 
^  plete  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  type,  uniform  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  French  nation.  Allowing  (according  to  the 
tables  given  by  M.  Quetelet  in  his  ‘  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale  ’) 
0’43  inches  for  the  growth  from  the  20th  year  to  adult  stature, 
we  may  take  5  ft.  4^  in.  (English)  for  the  adult  height  of  a 
typical  Frenchman,  with  a  probable  deviation  of  almost  exactly 
2  in.  Calculating  on  these  data,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  existing  population  of  France  (taken  at  12,000,000  adult 
males),  one  individual  of  6  ft.  9  in.  in  height ;  in  that  of  the 
whole  world  only  one  of  6  ft.  11  in. ;  and,  in  the  whole  records 
of  the  human  race,  not  more  than  one  of  7  ft.  1  in.  The  cor- 
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responding  dwarfs  would  be  respectively  4  ft.  1  in.,  3  ft.  11  in., 
and  3  ft.  9  in. 

The  actual  limits,  both  in  excess  and  defect,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  are  very  much  wider.  M.  Quetelet,  on  the  authority 
of  Birch,  assigns  17  in.  as  the  minimum  of  human  stature  au¬ 
thentically  recorded.  ‘  The  celebrated  dwarf  Bebe,  king  of 
‘  Poland,  was  taller.’  The  most  celebrated  dwarf  of  recent  times, 
C.  Stratton  {alias  Tom  Thumb),  exceeds  this  limit  by  10  in.  * 
Taking  17  for  the  minimum,  and  allowing  an  equal  deviation 
in  excess  from  the  conscript  type,  our  author  fixes  his  gigantic 
limit  hypothetically  at  9  ft.  3  in.  Even  this  we  are  disposed  to 
extend.  Disregarding  such  pigmies  as  the  Swedish  body  guard 
of  Frederick  the  Great  (8  ft.  3  in.) ;  Byrne,  the  celebrated  ‘  Irish 

*  giant  ’  (8  ft.  4  in.),  whose  skeleton  adorns  the  Hunterian  collec¬ 
tion  ;  the  Dutch  giant  of  Schoonhaven  (8  ft.  6  in.),  attested  by 
Diemerbroeck  and  Ray ;  and  the  Emperor  Maximin  —  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  an  Arab,  named  Gabbara  (9  ft.  9  in.) 

*  the  tallest  man  that  hath  been  seen  in  our  age  ’  (Nat.  Hist, 
book  vii.  Wem.  CL  Transl.  ii.  200.),  and  to  the  preservation,  as 
curiosities,  in  a  vault  in  the  Sallustian  Gardens,  of  the  bodies  of 

*  two  others,  named  Pusio  and  Secundilla,’  higher  than  Gabbara 
by  half  a  foot  (10  ft.  3  in.).  The  mummies  might  be  counter¬ 
feited  ;  the  living  Arab,  exhibited  by  Claudius,  would  hardly 
escape  some  scrutiny.  But,  even  in  modern  times,  we  have 
testimony,  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  at  least  the  epithet  of 
respectable,  for  the  existence  of  giants  who  might  well  claim 
companionship  with  him  of  Basan,  whose  bedstead  measured 
nine  cubits  ‘  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,’  or  the  Philistine,  whose 
stature  is  expressly  stated  at  six  cubits  and  a  span  (11  ft.  5  in.). 
Thus,  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  ‘  an  excellent  scholar  and  phy- 
‘  sician,’  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  describes  a  well- 
formed  human  os  frontis  preserved  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Leyden,  from  whose  dimensions,  carefully  measured  by  himself, 
he  concludes  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  individual  between  1 1 
and  1 2  ft.  in  height :  ‘  a  goodly  stature,’  he  remarks,  ‘  and  such 

*  as  may  well  deserve  to  be  csdled  gigantick.’  f  Molyneux  ac- 

*  Cardan  saw  a  man  in  Italy  of  full  age  not  above  a  cubit  (21-9  in.) 
high.  He  was  carried  about  in  a  parrot  cage. — Wern.  Club.  Transl. 
Pliny’s  Hist,  of  Nature,  ii.  200.  note.  Suetonius  mentions  a  Roman 
knight  exhibited  by  Augustus  in  the  theatre  ‘  tantum  ut  ostenderet 
‘  adolescentulum,  honeste  natum,  quod  erat  bipedali  minor,  librarum 

*  septemdecim  et  vocis  immensse.’ 

■I  Dr.  Molyneux  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that 
name.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  p.  880.  and  vol.  xxii.  487.)  He  gives 
engravings  of  this  extraordinary  bone,  accompanied  by  one  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  bone  of  ordinary  size  for  comparison.  Its  dimensions  are  stated 
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companies  this  description  with  notices  of  several  other  cases, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  recall  attention  to :  as, 
for  example,  that  of  a  skeleton  seen  and  measured  by  Andreas 
Thevet,  cosmographer  to  Henry  Ill.,  king  of  France  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  belonged  to  a  man  1 1  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  who  died 
in  1559.*  And  again,  the  cases  of  a  man  nearly,  and  a  woman 
quite,  10  ft.  in  height,  are  attested  by  Beccanus,  in  his  Origines 
Antwerpianae,  1569,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  man  living  within 
ten  miles  of  his  own  residence.  We  find  mention  by  Dr.  Degg 
(Phil.  Trans,  xxxv.  p.  363.)  of  the  exhumation,  in  1686,  at 
Ilepton,  of  a  human  skeleton  9.  ft  long. 

As  regards  men  of  seven  feet  in  stature,  so  many  cases  are 
recorded  tliat  they  can  hardly  be  termed  gigantic ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  we  may -think  of  snch  extreme  cases  as  11  or  12  feet;  it 
seems  impossible  to  hesitate  at  admitting  9  ft.  6  in.  as  a  stature 
which  may  be  exceeded,  and  perhaps  even  10  ft.  attained,  with¬ 
out  monstrosity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  ‘  probable  ’  deviation  of  nature’s 
workmanship  from  her  universal  human  type  cannot  possibly  be 
less  than  the  double  of  that  resulting  from  the  French  measure¬ 
ments  :  a  conclusion  which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise ;  since 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  a  single  nation  (and  that  decidedly 
undersized,  and  of  remarkable  uniformity  as  to  habits  of  life)  to 
the  whole  species,  f 

Practically  speaking,  nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  easily 
stated  than  the  rules  for  handling  any  given  series  of  determina¬ 
tions  of  a  single  quessitum,  supposed  to  be  arranged  to  our  hands 

as  follows.  Coronal  suture,  measured  along  its  course  from  orbit  to 
orbit,  21  in.  Breadth  from  back  to  front  to  junction  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  9'1  in.;  from  side  to  side  following  the  convexity  of  the 
skull,  1 2*2  in. 

[N.B.  Just  as  our  last  revise  is  going  to  press  we  are  informed,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  this  might  have  been  a  case  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  though  it  couUl  not  have  been  known  as  such  to  Molyneux.] 

•  The  head  was  37  in.  in  circumference.  The  leg  bones  measured 
fully  3  ft.  4  in. 

t  M.  Quetelet,  as  above  stated,  makes  the  mean  French  conscript 
of  20  years  63 ’947  in.;  but  he  elsewhere  (Essai  de  Phys.  Soc.  ii.  14.) 
states  it  at  l’61o  met.  or  63*583  in.,  which,  with  a  growth  of  0*433  in. 
to  the  adult  age,  gives  only  5  ft.  4*02  in.  for  the  typical  French  stature 
in  1817.  The  Belgian  type  (Essai  de  Ph.  Soc.  ii.  42.)  is  5  ft.  7*8  in. 
That  of  the  English  non-manufacturing  labourers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  he  states  at  1*775  met.  or  5  ft. 
9*88  in.  at  the  age  of  18,  which  gives  5  ft.  10*75  in.  for  the  adult  type 
in  Lancashire.  The  mean  between  extremes  of  17  and  120  in.  is 
5  ft.  8*5  in.,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable  as  a  general  standard. 
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in  regular  progressive  groups,  with  a  view  to  derive  from  it 
numerically  the  only  things  which  it  is  really  important  to 
know,  viz.  the  most  probable  value,  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
determination,  and  the  weight  of  the  result  as  compared  with 
that  similarly  derived  from  a  different  and  independent  series. 
But  when  the  data  are  otherwise  grouiwd,  which  is  a  case  by 
no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or  when  a  portion  only  is 
regularly  arranged  in  groups,  and  all  above  or  below  certain 
limits  massed  together  in  the  gross  without  regard  to  grouping, 
much  delicacy  subsists  in  deciding,  according  to  just  principles, 
on  the  exact  amount  of  all  these  elements ;  and  it  would  have 
added  much  to  the  practical  utility  and  value  of  M.  Quetelet’s 
work  had  he  given  some  examples  of  this  nature,  with  plain 
and  brief  rules  or  formulae  for  their  working.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  we  are  actually  left  at  a  loss  to  decide 
by  what  numerical  process  his  mean  results,  where  stated,  have 
been  arrived  at  in  some  of  the  examples  set  down.  For  instance, 
in  that  of  the  Scotch  soldiers,  where  all  the  groups  are  regular 
and  all  stated,  we  find  it  merely  mentioned  incidentally  that  the 
mean  is  ‘  a  little  more  than  40  inches,’  whereas  the  really  most 
probable  mean  is  39*830,  while  that  which  the  course  of  the 
figures  in  the  tabulated  working  of  the  example  would  appear 
to  indicate  as  resulting  from  an  equipartition  of  the  numbers  of 
cases  in  excess  and  defect  is  39*525.  Again,  in  the  example  of 
the  conscrij)ts,  where  the  extreme  groups  are  massed  undis- 
tinguishably,  the  rule  of  equipartition,  according  to  its  simplest 
anti  most  obvious  application  to  the  tabulated  figures,  would 
place  the  mean  at  63*939  inches,  whereas  we  find  it  indicated, 
rather  than  stated,  as  follows:  *  If  it  be  observed  that  the  mean 
‘  height  is  about  63*947  inches.’  The  difference,  it  is  true,  is 
trifling  in  itself,  but  becomes  of  consequence  when  the  object  is 
from  the  figures  set  down  to  discover  by  what  process  they 
have  been  obtained. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  that  highly  interesting  part  of 
the  work  before  us  which  treats  of  the  study  of  causes:  in 
general,  and  in  the  peculiarly  complex  form  it  assumes,  in  those 
moral  and  social  inquiries,  the  data  for  which  are  gathered  by 
statistical  enumeration.  A  few  remarks  on  the  part  which  the 
theory  of  Probabilities  plays  in  these  inquiries  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

This  theory  is  connected  with  the  general  philosophy  of 
causation  and  with  inductive  inquiry  in  two  distinct  ways  — 
the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical.  When  we  sec  an 
event  happen  several  times  in  succession  in  some  particular 
manner,  there  arises,  in  the  first  place,  a  prima  facie  probal)ility 
that  it  will  happen  once  more  in  that  manner ;  which,  if  the 
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number  of  repetitions  be  large,  forms  of  itself  a  very  cogent 
ground  of  expectation.  But  tlie  probability  that  such  repetition 
has  not  been  merely  fortuitous,  but  has  resulted  from  a  de¬ 
termining,  or  at  least  a  biassing  cause,  increases  with  each  repe¬ 
tition  in  a  far  higher  ratio,  than  the  simple  probability  of  the 
once  more  happening  of  the  event  itself.  The  distinction  is  that 
between  a  geometrical  and  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  expectation  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
grounded  on  the  sole  observation  of  the  fact  of  its  having  risen 
a  million  times  in  unbroken  succession,  lias  a  million  to  one  in 
its  favour.  But  to  estimate  the  probalnlity,  drawn  from  that 
observation,  of  the  existence  of  an  influential  cause  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  daily  sunrise,  we  have  to  raise  the  number  2 
to  the  millionth  power — thus  producing  a  number  inexpressible  in 
words  and  inconceivable  in  thought,  and  the  ratio  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  number  to  unity,  is  that  of  the  probability  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  having  happened  by  cause,  to  that  of  its  having 
happened  by  chance.  The  theorem  on  which  depends  this  curious 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  expulsion  from 
philosophy  of  the  idea  of  chance,  is  known  to  Geometers  by  the 
name  of  its  first  promulgator,  Bayes.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  thus  insisted  on,  the  calculus  says 
nothing.  There  may  be  opposing  causes,  and  a  daily  struggle 
between  them  for  the  masterj'.  In  this  case  we  are  simply 
forced  to  admit  that  the  arrangements  of  Nature  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  successful  exertion  of  the  one,  and  highly  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  other. 

It  is  however  as  a  practical  auxiliary  of  the  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy  that  we  have  chiefly  to  contemplate  this  theory.  Its 
use  as  such  depends  on  that  mutual  destruction  of  accidental 
deviations  from  the  regular  results  of  permanent  causes  which 
always  takes  place  when  very  numerous  instances  are  brought 
into  comparison.  Examples  of  this  sort  have  been  already 
adduced  and  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  practical  inquiry.  Indeed  every  phenomenon  which 
Nature  offers  on  the  great  scale  may  be  regarded  as.  such. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  the  waters, — yet,  in  the  most  violent  storms, 
the  general  surface  of  the  ocean  preserves  its  level.  What  more 
fortuitous  than  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  shower  or  the 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass  ?  Yet  the  soil  is  uniformly  irrigated, 
and  the  unbroken  sheet  of  verdure  testifies  to  the  resultant 
equilibrium  of  that  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  inequality. 
These  things,  it  will  perhaps  Imj  said,  are  the  results  of  Providen¬ 
tial  arrangement.  No  doubt  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  an  arrange- 
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ment  working  through  a  complication  of  secondary  causes  and 
contingencies, — on  wliich  man,  if  he  will  philosophise  at  all,  is 
obliged  to  do  it  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  probability.  Still 
there  is  no  one  who  is  not  astonished,  in  cases  where  what  we 
are  obliged  to  call  contingency  enters  largely,  to  find  not  only 
that  the  mean  results  of  several  series  of  trials  agree  in  a  won¬ 
derfully  exact  manner  with  each  other,  but  that  the  very  errors 
of  individual  trials  — precisely  those  portions  of  the  special  results 
which  are  purely  attributable  to  that  which  is  contingent  in  the 
process — group  themselves  around  the  mean  with  a  regularity 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  deliberate  intention. 

‘This  singular  result’  (says  M.  Quetelet)  ‘always  astonishes  per¬ 
sons  unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  research.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  be 
believed  that  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  committed  with  the  same 
regularity  as  a  series  of  events  whose  order  is  calculated  in  advance  ? 
There  is  something  mysterious,  which  however  ceases  to  surprise 
when  we  examine  things  more  closely.’ 

The  rationale  of  this  mystery  is  this.  Where  the  number  of 
accidental  causes  of  deviation  is  great,  and  the  maximum  effect 
of  each  separately  minute  in  comparison  of  the  result  we  seek  to 
determine,  —  great  total  deviations  can  only  arise  from  the  con¬ 
spiring  of  many  of  these  small  causes  in  one  direction — the 
more  that  so  conspire,  the  greater  the  deviation.  Now  all  com¬ 
binations  being  equally  possible  individually,  and  those  combi¬ 
nations  which  can  alone  give  rise  to  the  extremes  of  error  being 
necessarily  very  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  result 
in  moderate  amounts  of  deviation,  we  easily  perceive  that  the 
opportunities  for  the  occurrence  of  great  errors  are  much  rarer 
than  for  small  ones.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  reasoning,  which, 
carried  out  by  exact  analysis  (assimilating  the  causes  of  plus  and 
minus  error  to  black  and  white  balls  in  an  urn),  takes  the  form 
of  that  demonstration  of  the  law  of  probability,  which  we  have 
above  spoken  of  as  devised  by  Laplace  and  simplified  to  the 
utmost  by  M.  Quetelet. 

There  still  remains  behind,  however,  this  inquiry,  —  which 
we  have  known  to  occur  as  a  difficulty  to  intellects  of  the  first 
order, —  Why  do  events,  on  the  long  run,  conform  to  the  laws 
of  probability?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  We  reply  (and  the  reply  is  no  mere  verbal 
subtlety),  that  events  do  not  so  conform  themselves,  — the  fact 
to  the  imagin-«tion, — the  real  to  the  ideal,  —  but  that  the  laws 
of  probability,  as  acknowledged  by  us,  are  framed  in  hypothe- 
tictd  accordance  with  events.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  a  single  contingency, — the  drawing  of  one  of  two  balls,  a 
black  and  a  white.  We  suppose  the  chances  equal,  in  theory; 
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but,  in  practice,  what  is  to  assure  us  that  they  are  so?  The 
perfect  similarity  of  the  balls?  But  they  need  not  be  similar 
in  any  one'quality  but  such  as  may  influence  their  coming  to 
hand.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  most  perfect  similarity  in 
all  visible,  tangible,  or  other  physical  qualities  cognisable  to  our 
tests  is  not  such  a  similarity  as  we  contemplate  in  theory,  if 
there  remain  inherent  in  them,  but  undiscernible  by  us,  any 
such  difference  as  shall  tend  to  bring  one  more  readily  to  hand 
than  the  other.  The  ultimate  test,  then,  of  their  similarity  in 
that  sense  is  not  their  general  resemblance,  but  their  verification 
of  the  rule  of  coming  equally  often  to  hand  in  an  immense 
number  of  trials :  and  the  observed  fact,  that  events  do  happen 
according  to  their  calculated  chances,  only  shows  that  apparent 
similarities  are  very  often  real  ones. 

The  application  of  this  calculus  to  the  detection  of  causes 
turns  essentially  upon  this  view  of  the  conformity  in  question, 
and  of  the  nature  and  delicacy  of  this  test  by  indefinite  multipli¬ 
cation  of  trials  which  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  apply  to 
mixed  phenomena.  All  exj)erience  tells  us,  that  where  efficient 
causes  are  known,  but  from  the  complication  of  circumstances 
cannot  be  followed  out  into  their  specific  results,  we  may  yet 
often  discern  plainly  enough  their  tendencies,  and  that  these 
tendencies  do  result,  in  the  long  run,  in  producing  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  events  in  their  favour.  Were  it  asked.  Why  do  the 
strong  men,  in  a  general  scramble,  carry  off  the  s{K)il,  and  the 
weak  get  nothing?  the  reply  would  be,  that  such  is  not  the 
fact  in  every  instance ;  that,  although  we  cannot  go  fully  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  matter,  we  can  clearly  see  the  mode  of 
action  in  some  individual  struggles,  and  that  in  the  whole  affair 
there  is  a  visible  enough  tendency  to  the  defeat  of  the  weaker 
party.  Again,  when  we  reverse  this  process  of  reasoning,  and 
declare  our  conviction  that  success  in  the  long  run  is  a  proof 
of  ability,  we  give  this  name  to  some  personal  quality  or  assem¬ 
blage  of  qualities  which,  acting  as  an  efficient  cause  through 
a  complication  of  events  we  do  not  pretend  to  penetrate,  has 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  which  issues  in  success.  Here  the 
tendency  becomes  known  by  observation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause  is  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  tendency,  by  appeal 
to  experience,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  shown  us  the  cause 
in  action,  and  informed  us  of  its  direct  eflfect.  But  it  may 
happen  that  observation  may  plainly  enough  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  tendency  which  yet  experience  has  not  enabled  us  to 
connect  with  any  known  cause.  And  it  may  further  happen 
that  this  tendency,  which  we  are  driven  to  substitute  in  our 
language  for  its  efficient  cause,  may  be  so  feeble — whether 
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owing  to  tlie  feebleness  of  the  unknown  cause,  its  counteraction 
by  others,  or  the  few  and  disadvantageous  opportunities  afforded 
for  its  efficacious  action  (general  words,  framed  to  convey  the 
indistinctness  of  our  view  of  the  matter) — as  not  to  become 
known  to  us  but  by  long  and  careful  observation,  and  by  noting 
a  preponderance  of  results  in  one  direction  rather  than  another. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  perceive  the  true,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  only  office  of  this  theory  in  the  research  of  causes.  Pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  it  discloses,  not  causes,  but  tendencies,  working 
through  opportunities,  —  which  it  is  the  business  of  an  ulterior 
philosophy  to  connect  with  efficient  or  formal  causes;  and 
having  disclosed  them,  it  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  decision, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  adduced,  respecting  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  such  indications, — the  degree  of  assurance  they 
afford  us  that  we  have  come  ujwn  the  traces  of  some  deeply- 
seated  cause, — and  the  precision  with  which  the  intensity  of 
the  tendency  itself  may  be  appreciated. 

Such  tendencies  arc  often  apparent  enough,  without  any 
refined  considerations,  or  reference  to  any  calculus.  Thus,  on 
the  consideration  of  thirteen  instances  of  coincidence  between 
the  direction  of  circular  polarisation  in  rock  ciystal,  with  that 
of  certain  oblique  faces  in  its  crystalline  form,  —  it  was  asserted 
that  the  phenomena  Avere  connected  in  that  invariable  manner 
which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  efficient  causation.  The 
chances  against  such  a  coincidence  happening  thirteen  times  in 
succession  by  mere  accident  are  more  than  8000  to  1 ;  and  this, 
therefore,  was  the  probability  that  some  law  of  nature,  some 
cause,  was  concerned.  Subsequent  observation  has  brought 
forward  no  exception ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  other  cases  of  a 
similar  character  have  arisen,  which  go  to  place  the  observed 
tendency  in  uncounteracted  connexion  with  the  efficient  cause  — 
which,  however,  still  remains  concealed.  So  again,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  all  known  cometary  orbits  has  disclosed 
a  tendency  to  direct  or  easterly  motion,  increasing  in  the  degree  of 
its  prominence  with  the  approach  to  coincidence  of  the  orbit  with 
the  ()lane  of  the  ecliptic, —  and  especially  marked  in  the  cases 
where  cjdculation  has  assigned  elliptic  elements  to  the  orbit. 
Here  we  have  a  tendency  pointing  to  a  cause,  still  unknown, 
but  with  whose  effects  we  are  so  far  familiar  that  wc  can  trace 
its  action  throughout  the  planetary  system,  with  only  two 
known  exceptions  among  its  most  remote  and  insignificant  con¬ 
stituents. 

It  is,  however,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test  above  spoken 
of  —  that  property  it  possesses  of  bringing  out  into  salience  and 
placing  in  indisputable  evidence,  by  sufficient  multiplication  of 
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observations,  any  preponderance,  however  small,  among  the 
efficient  causes  in  action  —  that  it  becomes  applicable  to  those 
complicated  cases  in  which  we  find  it  resorted  to.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  nature,  we  shall  take  a  phenomenon  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  who  have  written  on  probabilities, 
from  Laplace  downwards;  one  which  has  been  much  insisted 
on  by  M.  Quetclet,  and  on  whose  acknowledged  obscurity  his 
inquiries  have  at  length  thrown  a  ray  of  light ;  viz.,  the  excess 
of  the  number  of  births  of  male  over  that  of  female  infants. 
As  a  matter  of  observation,  the  phenomenon  is  indisputable; 
but  it  requires  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  instances 
to  bring  it  out  into  evidence.  In  individual  experience,  or  in 
the  birth  registers  of  a  parish  or  small  tqwn,  tlie  tendency  to 
excess  on  the  male  side  is  quite  overlaid  and  concealed  by  acci¬ 
dental  irregularities.  It  is  otherwise  when  those  of  great  cities 
or  whole  nations  are  consulted.  The  irregularities  then  dis¬ 
appear  by  mutual  destruction,  and  the  result  exhibits  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  question  in  its  full  prominence.  If  we  extract  from 
the  population  returns  of  England  and  Wales  the  total  numbers 
of  registered  birtbs  in  the  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845 
inclusive,  we  find  1,863,892  males  and  1,772,491  females,  the 
excess  being  91,401  on  the  male  side,  or  105*157  males  to  100 
females.  Suppose  it  were  urged  that  this  may,  after  all,  be  a 
purely  accidental  excess.  It  might  be  said,  not  without  ap¬ 
parent  plausibility,  that  as  it  w'ould  be  the  height  of  impro¬ 
bability  to  expect  in  so  vast  a  number  an  exact  equality, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  91.401,  which,  though  a 
large  number  in  itself,  is  yet  but  2j  per  cent,  on  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  does  7iot  seem  so  very  improbable.  To  this  theory 
replies  that,  where  such  high  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  so : 
—  that  the  case  assumed  in  the  objection  is  identical  with  that 
of  drawing  3,636,3S3  balls  out  of  an  urn  containing  black  and 
w’hitc  balls  in  equal  proportion  and  infinite  in  number,  and  that 
the  expectation  of  drawing  such  an  excess  of  one  colour  in  such 
a  number,  so  far  from  a  mere  moderate  unlikelihood,  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent,  supposing  the  chances  equal,  to  the  expectation  of 
throwing  an  ace  643  times  successively,  with  a  single  fair  die.* 
Even  on  a  total  of  20,000  births  we  might  bet  many  thousand 
millions  to  one  that  the  same  relative  preponderance  would  not 
be  found,  were  the  chances  even. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  arrived 
at  proof  of  a  tendency  which  must  be  taken  as  a  law  of  human 


*  Tlie  chances  against  throwing  an  ace  only  nine  times  in  succes¬ 
sion,  are  ten  millions  to  one. 
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nature  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists,  at  least  in 
this  country ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  the  proportion  is 
maintained  in  successive  years,  .and  even  in  different  nations,  is 
not  less  striking  than  the  fact  itself,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  result 
of  deep-seated  causes,  acting  with  almost  absolute  uniformity  on 
great  masses  of  mankind.  Thus  in  the  seven  years  from  which 
the  above  ratio  has  been  concluded,  taking  them  seriatim,  we 
find  104-8,  104-7,  105-3,  105-2,  105-4,  105-4,  105-2,  on  totals 
averaging  about  half  a  million  each  ;  while  in  France  a  similar 
comparison  gives  105-9,  105-7,  106-1,  106-2,  105-8,  105-9, 
105-9,  on  nearly  double  the  total  numbers.  As  to  the  causes 
of  this  most  striking  phenomenon,  much  speculation  has,  of 
course,  prevailed ;  but  the  inquiries  of  M.  Quetelet  into  the 
statistics  of  marriage  have  rendered  it  extremely  probable*  that 
the  relative  ages  of  the  parents  very  materially  influence  the 
sex  of  the  offspring,  and  that  the  effect  is  therefore  a  resultant 
one,  due  to  this  physiological  cause,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  all  those  prudential  and  moral  considerations  which  in 
civilised  states  determine  the  relative  ages  of  parties  contnact- 
ing  marriage.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  a  separate  examination  of  the  registers  of  illegitimate  birth, 
which  indicate  an  excess  of  only  3  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

The  causes,  or  tendencies  indicative  of  causes,  which  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  assemblage  and  comparison  of  numerous  re¬ 
corded  instances,  are  classed  by  M.  Quetelet  under  three  heads : 
constant,  variable,  and  accidental.  The  latter  class  may  be 
considered  as  entirely  eliminated  by  their  mutual  destruction 
when  vast  numbers  .are  concerned,  and  the  whole  series  of  col¬ 
lected  cases  is  so  Investigated  as  to  afford  a  single  result.  The 
same  process  also  will  in  great  measure  destroy  the  effect  of 
variable  causes,  if  their  variation  Imj  periodical  in  its  law,  and 
the  observations  be  made  indifferently  in  all  the  phases  of  their 
period.  It  is  the  |>eculiar  property,  however,  of  causes  of  this 
latter  description,  through  whatever  train  of  circumstances  their 
action  is  propagated,  ultimately  to  emerge  to  view  in  manifesta¬ 
tions  equally  periodical  with  the  causes  themselves.  In  cases 
of  dynamical  action  this  peculiarity  is  susceptible  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  so  demonstrated  under  the  name  of  the 
‘  ])rinclple  of  forced  vibrations;’  and  experience  abundantly 
proves  its  general  applicability  to  every  case  of  indirect  action, 
whether  physicjil  or  moral.  To  those,  therefore,  who  personally 
watch  the  developcmcnt  of  phenomena,  and  register  effects  as 


*  Essai  de  Pliys.  Sociale,  i.  57.  Citing  Hofacker  and  Sadler  in 
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they  arise  with  sufficient  exactness,  such  causes  will  be  detected, 
and  their  periods  at  the  same  time  disclosed  by  the  periodical 
fluctuations  they  occasion  ;  or  they  may  he  searched  for,  if  sus¬ 
pected  to  exist  overlaid  by  accidental  errors,  by  dividing  the 
series  of  observed  results  into  groups,  differing  in  phase  (i.  <*., 
dividing  the  extent  of  the  periotl  suspected  into  several  equal 
portions,  and  grouping  the  results  observed  in  each  together). 
The  influence  of  the  periodical  cause  suspected  will  then  become 
api)arent  under  the  form  of  differences  in  the  mean  results  of  the 
several  groups.  Of  this  process  every  part  of  science  teems 
with  examples.  In  astronomy  we  owe  to  it  the  grand  disco¬ 
veries  of  aberration  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the 
separation  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  tides,  and 
an  infinity  of  others ;  in  meteorology,  that  of  the  diurnal  and 
annual  fluctuations  of  the  barometer ;  in  magnetism,  the  daily 
and  annual  changes  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  forces ;  and  in  statistics,  the  annual  oscillations  observable 
in  all  the  great  elements  of  population,  which  the  researches  of 
M.  Quetelet  have  placed  in  a  distinct  light. 

Rut  among  accumulated  masses  of  results,  without  any 
attempt  at  subdivision  into  periodic  groups,  the  influence  of 
periodical  causes  may  start  into  evidence  on  a  general  inspection 
of  the  differences  from  a  mean  result,  after  a  totally  different 
manner.  We  have  seen  that  these  differences  present  inter  se  a 
definite  and  perfectly  cognisable  law  of  arrangement,  so  long  as 
their  causes  are  purely  casual.  Any  deviation  from  this  law 
among  the  differences  of  the  observed  values  from  the  mean,  then, 
becomes  at  once  an  indication  of  a  determining  tendency,  and 
will  very  often,  by  the  character  of  the  deviation,  lead  to  a  well- 
grounded  surmise  of  the  nature  of  its  cause.  For  instance,  if  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  number  of  observed  differences,  beyond 
certain  limits  either  way  from  the  mean,  accompanied  with  some 
de/jree  of  improbable  accumulation  at  or  about  those  limits,  should 
be  noticed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  periodical 
disturbing  influence,  having  those  limits  for  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  its  effect. 

Again,  if  at  any  particular  point  in  the  scale  of  results  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude  we  should  notice  a  sudden  and  marked 
irregularity  confined  to  a  small  extent,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
arises  from  the  action  of  some  single,  powerful,  and  exceptional 
influence.  Thus,  from  the  undue  accumulation  of  conscript 
measurements  below  the  standard  height  of  5  feet  2  inches, 
accompanied  with  a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  2275  cases  in 
the  two  inches  just  above  that  standard,  M.  Quetelet  is  led  to 
conclude  that  an  influence  foreign  to  the  subject — in  fact,  a 
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fraudulent  practice,  favouring  the:  escape  of  the  shorter  men, 
has  prevailed  to  that  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  official 
returns  he  has  employed  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  (P.  98. 
Transl.) 

Astronomy  affords  us  a  very  remarkable  example  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  adduce,  by  reason  of  a  singular  misconception  of 
the  true  incidence  of  the  argument  from  probability  which  has 
prevailed  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  least  have  expected  to 
meet  it.  The  scattering  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens,  does  it 
offer  any  indication  of  law  ?  In  ])artlcular,  in  the  apparent 
proximity  of  the  stars  called  ‘  double,’  do  we  recognise  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  tendency  to  proximity,  pointing  to  a  cause  excep¬ 
tional  to  the  abstract  law  of  probability  resulting  from  equality 
of  chances  as  respects  the  area  occupied  by  each  star  ?  To  place 
this  question  in  a  clear  light,  let  us  supjx)se  that,  neglecting  stars 
below  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  have  measured  the  distance 
of  each  from  its  nearest  neighbour,  and  calculated  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  half  these  distances,  which  therefore  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  areas  occupied  exclusively 
by  each  star.  Suppose  we  fix  upon  a  circular  space  of  4"  in 
radius  as  the  unit  of  superficial  area,  and  that  we  arrange  all  the 
results  so  obtained  in  groups,  progressively  increasing  from  () 
by  the  constant  difference  of  one  such  unit.  Now  the  fact,  to 
which  M.  Struve  originally  called  attention  ♦,  and  on  which  we 
believe  all  astronomers  are  agreed,  is,  that  the  first  of  these 
grou])S  is  out  of  all  proportion  richer  than  any  of  the  others ;  and 
that  the  numbers  degrade  in  the  groups  adjacent  with  excessive 
rapidity ;  so  that,  for  example,  calculating  on  the  numbers  given 
by  Struve t,  we  find  the  first  group  to  contain  180  cases,  the 
next  three  68,  or  on  an  average  22  each ;  the  next  twelve  70, 
or  6  each  on  an  average ;  and  the  next  forty-eight  only  94  in  all, 
averaging  2  to  each ;  while  a  geiiei-al  average  J  would  assign  only 
one  star  to  540,000  such  units  of  area.  The  case,  then,  is  parallel 
to  th.at  of  a  target  of  vast  size,  marked  out  into  6700  millions 
of  equidistant  rings,  riddled  with  shot  marks  in  the  bull’s 
eye,  and  with  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in  the  first  50  or  60  rings, 
beyond  whieh  the  whole  area  offers  notlilng  for  remark  indi- 

*  Catalogus  Novus  Stellarum  duplicium,  &c.  Dorpati,  1827. 

f  Ibid^  p.  xxxii..  Introduction.  Facli  of  JI.  Struve’s  classes  is 
doubled,  since  each  constituent  of  a  double  star  counts  as  a  separate 
case. 

J  Taking  12,400  as  the  number  of  stars  of  the  magnitudes  and 
within  the  region  of  the  heavens  contemplated,  viz.  from  the  North 
Pole  to  15°  south  declination,  which  number,  for  the  above  reason, 
has  to  be  doubled. 
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cative  of  any  particular  local  tendency,  though  dotted  all  over 
with  marks,  in  the  sparing  manner  above  described.  Any 
one  who  should  view  such  a  target,  bearing  in  mind  what  is 
said  above,  must  feql  convinced  that  a  totally  different  system 
of  aiming  had  been  followed  in  planting  the  interior  and  exterior 
balls. 

tSuch  we  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  argument  for  a 
physical  connexion  between  the  individuals  of  a  double  star 
prior  to  the  direct  observation  of  their  orbital  motion  round 
each  other.  To  us  it  appears  conclusive ;  and  if  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  every  attempt  to  assign  a  numerical  value  to 
the  antecedent  probability  of  any  given  arrangement  or  grouping 
of  fortuitously  scattered  bodies  must  be  doubtful*,  we  reply, 
thiit  if  this  be  admitted  as  an  argument,  there  remains  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  applying  the  theory  of  ])robabilitie8  to  any  registered 
facts  whatever.  We  set  out  with  a  certain  hypothesis  as  to 
the  chances :  granting  which,  we  calculate  the  probability,  not 
of  one  certain  definite  arrangement,  which  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  whatever,  but  of  certain  ratios  being  found  to  subsist 
between  the  cases  in  certain  predicaments,  on  an  average  of 
great  numbers.  Interrogating  Nature,  we  find  these  ratios 
contradicted  by  appeal  to  her  facts ;  and  we  pronounce  accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  hypothesis.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the 
scattering  of  the  stars  is  tin  fait  accompli,  and  that  their  actual 
distribution  being  just  as  possible  as  any  other,  can  have  no  a 
priori  improbability.  In  rej)ly  to  this,  we  fjoint  to  our  target, 
and  ask  whether  the  same  reasoning  docs  not  aj)ply  equally  to 
that  case  ?  When  we  reason  on  the  result  of  a  trial  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  repeated,  we  must  agree  to  place 
ourselves,  in  idea,  at  an  epoch  antecedent  to  it.  On  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  given  state  of  numbers,  we  are  called  on  to  hold  up 
our  hands  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  of  the  question. 
Bias  or  No  bias  ?  In  this  case  who  can  hesitate  ? 

Accidentally  variable  causes  overlay  altogether  the  evidence 
of  regular  action,  so  that  the  elimination  of  their  influence  is  in 
all  cases  synonymous  with  the  extension  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  this  or  to  any  other  calculus  that  we  can  look 
for  special  rules  of  conduct  in  this  part  of  inductive  inquiry 
beyond  the  simple  precept  of  collecting  facts  in  great  numbers, 
and  employing  mean  results  in  lieu  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
single  observations  wherever  numerical  magnitude  is  concerned. 
This  precept  is,  however,  of  infinite  use  in  all  cases  where  we 
test  the  efficacy  of  a  presumed  cause  by  the  numerical  corre- 


*  London,  Ed.  and  Dub.  Pliilosoph.  Magazine,  &e.  Aug.  184 
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spondence  between  its  known  energy  and  the  amount  of  the 
observed  effect.  All  Nature  is  full  of  such  cases.  That  selected 
by  M.  Quetelet  as  an  example  is  one  of  much  agricultural  and 
botanical  interest,  viz.  the  inquiry  into  those  peculiarities  of 
season  on  which  its  character  as  a  forward  or  a  backward  one 
depends.  The  rudest  observation  suggests  the  prevalent  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  season  as  the  element  on  which  the  difterence  in 
question  mainly  turns,  though  it  may  justly  Ihj  inquired  whether 
other  meteorological  elements,  especially  moisture,  may  not 
come  in  for  their  share  in  producing  it ;  and  should  these  prove 
to  be  but  little  influential,  according  to  what  laws,  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  teuqHjrature  over  the  period  of  vegetable 
activity,  the  arrival  of  a  plant  at  any  phase  of  its  annual  life  is 
accelerated  or  retarded.  This  inquiry  is  not  new.  Reaumur, 
and  after  him  Boussingault  and  the  Abbe  Cotte,  taking  the 
simplest  possible  view  of  the  subject,  maintained  that  the  arrival 
of  a  plant  at  a  definite  stage  of  its  growth  is  solely  dependent 
on  the  total  amount  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  from  the  first  movement  of  the  sap  in  spring*,  without 
regard  to  its  distribution  over  the  intervening  time,  or  the 
extent  of  its  variations.  Such  a  law  is  unlikely  in  itself,  and 
the  experience  of  every  one  would  lead  him  to  doubt  its  universal 
appliciibility.  It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  M.  Gasparin 
in  a  work  (‘  Cours  d’Agriculture’)  which  has  commanded  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  arguments 
which  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  2. 
M.  Quetelet,  who  has  independently  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu¬ 
sion,  projjoses  to  substitute  for  the  total  temperature  (estimated 
by  the  sum  of  the  daily  mean  temperatures^  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  such  daily  means,  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point; 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  ‘  the  force  exercised  by  the  tempera- 
‘  ture  is  of  the  same  nature  as  actual  force.  It  is  by  the  sun> 
‘  of  the  squares  of  the  degrees,  not  by  the  simple  sum  of  the 
‘  degrees,  that  we  must  appreciate  its  action.’  Such  an  analogy 
is  not  calculated  to  prepuce  much  conviction ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  presume  that  vegetation  is  aeeelerated  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  simple  temj)erature,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration,  not  only  of  the  continual  increase  of  dilatability  by 
equal  Increments  of  heat  which  aqueous  liquids  undergo,  but 
also  from  their  much  greater  fluidity  at  high  than  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  one  cause  rendering  circulation  more  free,  the 


Cotte  assumed  arbitrarily  the  1st  of  April. 
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other  producing  a  more  rapid  dilatation  of  the  cellular  tissue  by 
the  direct  action  of  warmth.  Pending  the  discovery  of  the  true 
law  of  connexion  between  the  phenomena  (which  cannot  be 
that  of  the  squares,  if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
give  equal  efficacy  to  temperatures  below  and  above  the  freezing 
point),  M.  Quetelet’s  as  a  provisional  one  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  affords  scope  for  the  influence  of  differences  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  temperature,  which  that  of  Reaumur  does  not,  and 
gives  a  better  account  of  the  rapid  burst  of  vegetation  which  a 
few  genial  days  produce  in  spring. 

M.  Quetelet  has  selected  for  observation  the  epoch  of  flower¬ 
ing,  as  more  definitely  observable  than  any  other  phase  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  there  are  few  things  more  agreeable  to  a  country 
resident  than  watching  and  noting  the  commencement  of  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  early  spring  flowers  which  adorn  our  gardens,  fields, 
and  hedgerows,  this  branch  of  botanical  inquiry  promises  to 
become  quite  as  popular  as  it  is  interesting  in  itself. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  his  result  as  regards  the  com¬ 
mon  lilac.  That  beautiful  ornament  of  our  walks  and  shrubberies 
blossoms  so  soon  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  mean  daily 
temperatures  (as  indicated  by  the  centigrade  thermometer) 
amounts  to  4264°,  so  that  the  mean  time  of  its  flowering  at  any 
given  station  may  be  at  once  determined  fi-om  the  meteorological 
records  of  its  climate.  At  Brussels  this  mean  date  is  the  27th 
or  28th  of  April.  In  other  localities  it  occurs  earlier  or  later 
by  about  three  or  four  days  for  every  degree  of  latitude  south 
or  north  of  Brussels,  and  about  five  or  even  six  days  later  for 
eveiy’  hundred  yards  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  that  city, 
which  is  itself  sixty-five  yards  above  the  sea :  — 

‘  To  each  plant’  (thus  he  states  his  general  conclusion)  ‘  is  attached 
a  constant,  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  warmth  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  occurrence  of  “  inflorescence.’.’  Whether  a  plant  is 
found  in  such  and  such  a  latitude,  at  such  and  such  a  height,  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  the  temperature’  (so  measured)  ‘  that 
must  be  considered.  Thus  are  explained  all  the  anomalies  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  this  kind  of  research.  Geographical  causes  have 
no  influence  but  by  the  variations  they  cause  in  temperature.’ 
(Transl.  p.  172.) 

Among  those  branches  of  knowledge  w’hich  are  most  effectu¬ 
ally  advanced  by  the  consideration  of  mean  or  average  results 
concluded  from  great  masses  of  registered  facts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  instances,  statistics  hold  beyond  all  question  the 
most  important  rauk  as  regards  the  social  well-being  of  man. 
To  this  subject  M.  Quetelet  devotes  the  fourth  and  last  division 
of  his  work  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  delivery  of  statistical  tables  or 
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results,  nor  to  the  actual  discussion  of  any  particular  class  of 
documents,  but  to  the  points  which  it  so  much  imports  to  have 
generally  well  understood  of  the  methods  and  principles  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  collection  and  subsequent  employment 
of  such  documents. 

Whether  statistics  be  an  art  or  a  science  (a  question  to  which 
he  devotes  a  preliminary  letter)  or  a  scientific  art,  we  concern 
ourselves  little.  Define  it  as  we  may,  it  is  the  basis  of  social 
and  political  dynamics,  and  affords  the  only  secure  ground  on 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theories  and  hypothesis  of 
that  complicated  science  can  be  brought  to  the  test.  It  is  not 
unadvisedly  that  we  use  the  term  Dynamics  as  applied  to  the 
mechanism  and  movements  of  the  social  body  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
loose  metaphor  or  strained  analogy  that  much  of  the  language 
of  mechanicid  philosophy  finds  a  parallel  meaning  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  subjects.  Both  involve  the  consideration  of  mo¬ 
mentary  changes  projwrtional  to  acting  jewel’s, — of  correspond¬ 
ing  momentary  displacements  of  the  incidence  of  power, —  of 
impulse  given  and  propagated  onward,  —  of  resistance  over¬ 
come,  —  and  of  mutual  reaction.  Both  involve  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  time  as  an  essential  element  or  independent  variable ; 
not  simply  delaying  the  final  attainment  of  a  state  of  equilibrium 
and  repose, — the  final  adjustment  of  interests  and  relations,  — 
but,  from  instant  to  instant,  pending  the  process  of  mutual 
accommodation,  altering  those  relations,  and,  in  effect,  rendering 
any  such  final  state  unattainable.  One  great  source  of  error 
and  mistake  in  political  economy  consists  in  persisting  to  regard 
its  problems  as  statical  rather  than  dynamical  in  their  character ; 
confounding  the  propagation  of  impulse  with  a  step  towaids 
equilibrium,  —  a  state  unattainable  where  the  interests  of  masses 
of  mankind  are  concerned.  So  Jong,  indeed,  as  society  is  little 
developed,  its  movements  fettered,  its  commercial  activity  slug¬ 
gish,  and  all  things  go  on  leisurely,  the  distinction  is  one  of 
small  importance  ;  a  state  of  acquiescence,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  equilibrium  and  final  adjustment,  being  taken  up  from 
instant  to  instant,  and  following  at  a  little  distance,  yet  pari 
passu,  the  slow  changes  of  the  acting  causes.  It  is  otherwise 
under  the  increased  facilities,  excessive  mobility,  and  excited 
energy  which  prevail  under  the  high  tenqKjrature  and  pressure 
of  modern  civilisation.  Friction  (which  has  an  equally  real 
existence  in  both  mechanisms)  is  diminished,  the  intensity  of 
the  active  forces  increased,  the  scale  on  which  movements  are 
carried  on  enlarged, —  a  state  of  things  which  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  ‘  over-speculations,’  ‘  gluts,’  ‘  panics,’  ‘  reactions,’ 
et  hoc  genus  omne  of  modern  commerce  and  social  change.  The 
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same  must  be  tlie  case  whenever  efficient  causes,  of  whatever 
nature,  act  through  a  train  of  varying  circumstances,  and  result 
in  effects  of  which  it  can  only  be  securely  asserted  that  their 
momentary  and  infinitesimal  changes  stand  tinder  given  circum¬ 
stances  in  given  relations.  It  may  be  true,  for  example,  that 
capital  tends  to  a  common  level  of  profit  in  the  choice  among 
its  possible  employments ;  but  endless  fallacies  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  any  reasoning  which  should  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  finds  that  level.  Demand  may  tend  to  increase  supply 
by  stimulating  exertion,  but  a  supply  proportionate  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  steadily  following  its  variations,  is  Avhat  no  sound 
political  economist  will  ever  expect  to  see.  The  Rule  of  Three 
has  ceased  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  political  arithmetician, 
nor  is  a  problem  resolved  by  making  arbitrary  and  purely  gra¬ 
tuitous  assumptions  to  facilitate  its  reduction  under  the  domain 
of  that  time-honoured  canon. 

Number,  weight,  and  measure  are  the  foundations  of  all 
exact  science ;  neither  can  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  be 
held  advanced  beyond  its  infancy  which  does  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  frame  its  theories  or  correct  its  practice  by  reference 
to  these  elements.  What  astronomical  records  or  meteorologi¬ 
cal  registers  are  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
the  planets  or  of  the  atmosphere,  statistical  returns  are  to  social 
and  political  philosophy.  They  assign,  at  determinate  intervals, 
the  numerical  values  of  the  variables  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  its  reasonings,  or  at  least  of  sucli  ‘  functions’  of  them 
as  are  accessible  to  direct  observation ;  which  it  is  the  business  of 
sound  theory  so  to  analyse  or  to  combine  as  to  educe  from  them 
those  deeper-seated  elements  which  enter  into  the  expression  of 
general  laws.  We  are  far  enough  at  present  from  the  actual 
attainment  of  any  such  knowledge,  but  there  are  several  encou- 
raging  eircumstanees  which  forbid  us  to  despair  of  attaining  it. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  exceeding  regularity  which  is  found 
to  prevail  in  the  annual  march  of  statistical  returns  and  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  ratios  they  indicate  where  great  masses  of  popula¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  where  leading  features  of  human  nature  are 
the  obviously  influential  elements  on  which  the  observed  results 
depend,  and  where  temporary  or  periodical  causes  of  disturbance 
(evidently  such)  do  not  visibly  interfere.  As  instances  might 
be  cited  the  relative  proportion  in  the  births  of  the  sexes  already 
spoken  of ;  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  the 
same  eountry  and  the  same  section  of  the  population  ;  nay,  even 
the  number  of  the  still-born  (with  a  distinct  per-centage  for  town 
and  country),  which  M.  Quetelet  has  ascertained  to  be  so  uniform 
in  Relgium  that,  on  a  total  number  of  nearly  6000  annual  cases, 
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the  yearly  deviation  from  the  mean  falls  short  of  140;  the  ratio 
of  marriages  to  the  whole  population,  of  second  marriages  to  the 
whole  number  of  annual  marriages,  and,  still  more  minutely,  of 
widowers  with  widows,  widows  with  bachelors,  and  widowers 
with  spinsters ;  the  relative  ages  of  parties  intermarrying ;  and 
innumerable  other  particulars ;  all  which,  free  as  air  in  indivi¬ 
dual  cases,  seem  to  be  regulated  with  a  precision,  where  masses 
are  concerned,  clearly  proving  the  existence  of  relations  among 
the  acting  causes  so  determinate,  that  there  is  evidently  nothing 
but  the  intricacy  of  their  mode  of  action  to  prevent  their  being 
subjectetl  to  exact  calculation,  and  tested  by  appeal  to  fact. 
Taken  in  the  mass,  and  in  reference  both  to  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  his  existence,  the  boasted  freedom  of  man  disap¬ 
pears;  and  hardly  an  action  of  his  life  can  be  named  which 
usages,  conventions,  and  the  stern  necessities  of  his  being,  do 
not  appear  to  enjoin  on  him  as  inevitable,  rather  than  to  leave 
to  the  free  determination  of  his  choice. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  aspect  of  statistical  docu¬ 
ments,  which  shows  them,  when  properly  collected,  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy  for  the  purposes  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  them,  and 
holds  out  a  rational  hope  of  their  available  application,  —  is  their 
evident  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  real  and  unmistakable 
causes,  which  we  are  sure,  d  priori,  ought  to  influence  them. 
Thus  we  see  the  uniform  march  in  the  number  of  annual  mar¬ 
riages,  corresponding  to  an  increasing  population,  visibly  accele¬ 
rated  in  years  of  prosperity  and  abundance,  and  visibly  retarded 
in  those  of  scarcity  and  public  distress.  Thus,  too,  we  see  in 
Bavaria,  laws  restraining  marriage  result  in  an  increased  number 
of  illegitimate  births.  Wherever  monthly  returns,  of  whatever 
kln<l,  are  compared,  the  influence  of  season  is  marked  by  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  annuid  maximum  and  minimum.  Instances  of 
this,  of  the  most  striking  character,  are  adduced  by  our  author 
in  his  ‘  Essal  de  Physique  Sociale.’  In  these  and  similar  cases, 
where  we  clearly  perceive  the  existence  of  definite  tendencies,  or 
of  a  generally  modifying  cause  pervading  the  whole  field  of  their 
action,  it  is  satisfactory  and  reassuring  to  find  the  result  in 
correspondence  with  our  views.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  tendencies  only,  not  causes,  emerge  as  the  first  product  of 
statistical  inquiry,  —  and  this  consideration,  moreover,  ought  to 
make  us  extremely  reserved  in  applying  to  any  of  the  crude 
results  of  such  inquiries  the  axioms  or  the  language  of  direct 
unimpeded  causation.  The  proportionality  of  cause  to  effect, 
for  instance,  is  a  principle  rather  emphatically  repudiated  in  the 
history  of  the  correspondence  of  increase  of  imposts  with  increase 
pf  revenue,  and  of  profits  as  compared  with  prices. 
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*  Population,’  says  M.  Quetelet,  ‘  is  the  statistical  element,  par 
excellence :  it  necessarily  rules  all  others,  since  it  relates,  above  all, 
to  the  people  and  the  appreciation  of  their  welfare  and  their  wants. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form  statistics  of  value  without  taking 
as  a  basis  the  results  of  a  census  executed  with  all  the  care  and  pre¬ 
cision  which  so  delicate  an  operation  requires.  The  other  data  have 
no  real  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  A  census  carefully  made  sums,  in  a  measure,  the  most 
important  problems  which  can  be  proposed  to  a  statist.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  according  to  age  allows  of  the  establishment  of  tables  of  popu¬ 
lation,  of  forming  correct  ideas  on  mortality,  on  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  fixing  the  ratio 
between  the  useful  fraction  which  contributes  to  the  general  well¬ 
being,  and  the  fraction  which  yet  requires  assistance  and  support  to 
become  in  its  turn  useful.  The  classification  by  professions,  indicates 
the  means  by  which  the  population  provides  for  its  subsistence  and 
tends  to  augment  its  prosperity.  .  .  .  Those  by  civil  condition,  by 
origin,  by  education,  furnish  the  administration  with  no  less  precious 
information  to  assure  internal  good  order,  and  to  facilitate  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.’  (  Transl.  p.  183.) 

A  well-organised  system  of  civil  registration,  (‘  etat  civil,')  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  wants  of  an  enlightened  people.  No  man. 
in  such  a  people  is  above  or  beneath  the  obligation  of  authenti¬ 
cating  his  existence,  his  claims  on  the  protection  of  his  country, 
and  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  —  or  of  contributing 
his  individual  quota  of  information,  in  what  personally  concerns 
himself  or  his  family,  in  reply  to  any  system  of  queries  which 
the  Government  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  institute  respecting 
them.  Such  information  may  be  regarded  as  a  poll-tax,  which, 
in  this  form,  a  Government  is  fairly  entitled  to  impose,  and  Which 
indeed  is  at  once  the  justest  and  least  onerous  of  taxes;  or 
rather,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mode  of  self-representation,  by 
which  each  individual  takes  a  part  in  directing  the  views  of  the 
legislature  in  objects  of  universal  concern.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  exclaim  against  it,  or  to 
endeavour  to  thwart  the  views  of  Government  in  establishing 
such  a  system, — nor  anything  more  just  than  to  guarantee  its 
fidelity  by  penalties  imposed  on  false  returns  or  wilful  omis¬ 
sions. 

The  analysis  of  the  population  returns  of  a  great  nation,  or 
rather  the  drawing  from  that  analysis,  duly  executed  according 
to  rational  classifications,  just  and  philosophical  conclusions,  is 
a  task  calling  for  the  exercise  of  much  acuteness  and  discri¬ 
mination  in  appreciating  the  influence  which  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  between  the  classes,  as  to  age,  condition,  calling,  must 
necessarily  have  on  national  character  and  habits,  and  in  weigh- 
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ing — with  reference  to  future  prospects — the  probable  influence 
on  that  character  and  those  habits  which  is  involved  in  even  a 
very  moderate  observed  change  from  time  to  time,  in  those 
proportions. 

*  Tlie  numerical  tables  of  a  population,  when  made  with  care  and 
with  all  the  developement  which  science  requires  .  .  .  form,  in  the 
annals  of  a  people,  the  most  eloquent  page  that  a  statesman  can  read, 
if  be  understand  them  well.  In  fact  it  only  belongs  to  the  practical 
observer  completely  to  understand  the  language  of  figures,  and  not 
to  go  beyond  what  they  can  teach  him.  Censuses,  well  made,  and 
which  succeed  one  another  on  a  uniform  plan  and  at  intervals  suffi¬ 
ciently  near,  should  present  most  precise  notions  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  a  people, — of  the  degree  of  its  power,  —  of  its 
prosperity, — and  of  the  tendencies  which  may  compromise  its  future : 
they  would  teach  much  better  than  voluminous  inquiries,  which  are 
often  fettered  by  prejudices  and  private  interests,  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  the  retrograde  state  or  the  immoderate  developement  of  certain 
branches  of  industry.’ 

Among  the  first  results  of  such  an  analysis,  are  those  general 
ones  which  our  Continental  neighbours  technically  understand 
by  the  ‘  movement’  of  the  j)opulatiou — its  increase,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  and  emigrations,  and  the 
internal  change  in  the  projwrtions  of  those  living  at  ditterent 
ages  corresponding  to  changes,  if  any,  in  the  law  of  mortality 
as  indicated  by  the  ages  of  death.  On  this  point  M.  Quetelet, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remark. 

‘  The  movement  of  a  stationary  population  is  often  compared  with 
that  of  a  population  increasing  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
However,  this  is  a  comparison  of  heterogeneous  elements  :  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  latter  population  shoald  have  a  greater 
mortality ;  for  there  are  more  children  in  it.’ 

So  far  as  this  remark  goes  it  is  just,  but  it  does  not  include 
the  whole  case,  or  exhibit  fully  the  influence  of  the  consideration 
in  question.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  influence  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  that,  in  a  given  population  now  existing, 
the  individuals  living  at  any  assigned  age  are  not  the  survivors 
of  that  age  among  a  number  c([ual  to  that  born  in  the  current 
year,  but  among  a  number  born  antecedently,  when  the  |K)pula- 
tion  was  less  than  at  present,  in  a  proiwrtion  easily  calculated, 
the  age  being  given,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase  known. 
Thus,  supjwsing  the  population  of  a  country  to  double  in  fifty 
years;  a  man  fifty  years  old  is  the  survivor  of  only  half  the 
number  of  cotemjjorary  births,  and  of  one  hundred  of  only  one- 
fourth  those  which  would  appear,  on  a  comparison  of  the  number 
actually  born  in  a  given  year  with  those  actually  living  at  the 
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affc  specified.  In  that  year.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  there  more 
children  in  comparison  with  adults  in  an  advancing  population, 
but  at  the  same  time  fewer  old  men.  Now  the  ratios  of  the 
helpless,  the  active,  and  the  meditative  elements  of  a  population 
to  the  entire  mass  and  to  each  other, — of  giddy  youth  and  adult 
enterprise  to  mature  experience,  timid  caution,  and  declining 
jjowers,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  corresponding  features  of 
national  character.  A  disproportion  in  this  respect,  influencing 
all  the  great  lines  of  developement  of  national  activity  and  im¬ 
pressing  the  whole  career  of  a  people,  cannot  but  make  itself  felt 
in  every  feature  of  their  existence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
contrast  the  energy  displayed  by  a  nation  whose  population 
doubles  in  twenty-five  years,  as  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
sobriety  of  movement,  not  to  say  torpor,  of  another,  where,  as 
in  Holland,  it  is  nearly  stationary,  to  jjerceive  the  connexion  in 
question  to  be  that  of  effect  with  cause. 

‘  An  exposition  of  tlie  political  condition  belongs  essentially  to  the 
statistics  of  a  country.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  to  express  it 
in  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  information  relative  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition.  Tiie  simple  recital  of  what  has 
passed  in  a  locality  at  a  particular  time  sometimes  better  teaches  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people  than  all  the  numerical  tables  possible.’ 

Statistics,  however,  deals  essentially  with  numbers.  It  may 
be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  express  numerically  the  degree  of 
political  freedom,  the  extent  to  which  the  instilutions  of  a 
country  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance, — 
or  the  degree  in  which  its  fiscal  regulations  press  upon  its 
inhabitants, — yet  these  are  nevertheless  results  capable  of  being 
estimated,  and  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  estimate; 
and  the  estimation  must  ultimately  rely,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  numerical  exhibition  of  particulars.  Thus,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  statistics  of  elections  in  which  numbers  are  easily 
and  precisely  attainable,  or  of  those  of  crime ;  accurate  returns 
may  and  ought  to  be  obtained  and  published  of  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
civil  courts,  by  which  our  judgment  as  to  their  well  or  ill 
working  may  be  influenced.  As  examples,  we  may  specify  the 
statistics  of  juries,  common  and  special, — those  of  legal  decisions 
in  civil  cases,  more  especially  as  regards  the  cases  of  new  trials 
moved  for  and  obtained,  and  their  grounds;  —  of  decisions  ap- 
})caled  from  to  higher  tribunals,  and  of  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  such  new  trials  or  such  appeals  have  affirmed  or 
reversed  the  former  decision,  —  points  of  great  interest  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  confidence  with  which  the  decision  of  a  civil  court 
may  be  relied  on  by  its  suitors,  but  of  which,  if  any  official 
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returns  exist  in  this  country,  we  have  been  unable,  after  some 
considerable  amount  of  inquiry,  to  procure  them.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
to  judicial  decisions  with  this  very  view  (that  of  determining, 
from  the  amount  of  self-contradiction  existing  among  them, 
their  value  as  tests  of  tnith,)  has  been  expanded  by  Laplace 
and  Poisson  into  a  very  elaborate  theory,  which  the  latter 
especially  has  applied  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  French 
tribunals,  civil  as  well  as  criminal.  It  may  be  worth  w’hile 
here  to  mention  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  last-mentioned 
geometer  from  the  consideration  of  17157  cases  adjudicated  on 
in  French  courts  of  civil  appeal,  during  the  years  1831,  1832, 
1833.  Of  these  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  was 
confirmed  in  11747  cases,  or  in  685  oases  out  of  a  1000,  —  a 
percentage  certainly  not  calculated  to  Inspire  a  high  degree  of 
prima  facie  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  resort  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  redress  of  a  eivil  injury,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  appeals  would  chiefly  take  place  in  cases  where 
the  original  decision  was  obviously  contrary  to  common  sense  at 
least,  if  not  to  law.  Setting  out  with  these  data,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  French 
institutions,  in  which  three  judges  are  required  to  pronounce, 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  a  ‘jugement  de  premiere  instance'  and 
seven  in  a  court  of  appeal,  M.  Poisson  concludes  the  probability 
that  a  confirmatory  decision  will  be  a  just  one,  to  be  0‘948,  or 
about  19  to  1  in  its  favour,  and  0*641,  or  about  16  to  9  that  a 
reversal  of  the  former  decision  will  be  so.  With  respect  to  the 
probability  that  a  second  appeal  will  confirm  the  decision  of  a 
previous  one,  be  that  in  favour  or  not  of  the  original  decision, 
he  assigns  it  at  0*7466,  or  about  3  to  1  in  favour  of  its  doing  so.* 
Taxation,  too,  is  an  element  of  ptdltical  condition  easily 
enough  represented  in  figures,  but  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  two  persons  to  agree  in  their  interpretation.  M.  Quetelet 
sums  up  his  few  and  cursory  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a 
dictum  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Norman,  most  Englishmen 
■will  feel  to  be  intended  for  their  peculiar  consolation :  —  ‘It  has 
‘  been  justly  remarked,’  he  says,  ‘  that  those  are  the  most  civilised 

*  countries  who  [which]  pay  pro[x>rtionally  the  most  to  the 

*  government.’ 


The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  aiming  at  correct 
results  in  the  collection  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  statistics  is,  that  it  — 
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interested,  or  think  they  have  an  interest,  in  disguising  the  truth. 
When  the  government  collects  them,  it  is  generally  opposed  by  the 
manufacturer,  who  supposes  it  done  with  fiscal  views.  The  desire 
to  obtain  freedom  for  his  industry,  and  to  obtain  what  are  called 
protecting  laws  .  .  .  almost  always  tends  to  exaggeration  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Governments  also  publish  documents  on  im¬ 
portations  and  exportations.  These  tables,  which  are  useful  to  con¬ 
sult,  nevertheless  often  contain  very  vague  returns  ;  they  are  generally 
confined  either  to  the  fixing  of  prices  from  faulty  valuations  or  of 
quantities  without  considering  either  price  or  quality.  In  the  official 
valuations,  moreover,  we  only  know  a  part  of  the  truth  :  it  is  especially 
here  that  information  not  susceptible  of  reduction  to  numbers  Incomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  quantity  which  escapes 
the  legally  stated  values.’ 

Owing  to  these  causes  of  jealousy  and  incomplete  presentation, 
many  important  statistical  elements,  relating  to  matters  of  pecu¬ 
niary  concern,  can  hardly  be  collected  by  official  intervention. 
It  is  here  that  a  Statistical  Society  may  render  most  valuable 
service  by  setting  on  foot  systematically,  yet  amicably  and  un¬ 
obtrusively,  local  and  private  inquiries,  with  the  guarantee  of 
personal  veracity  for  their  answers,  and  the  purely  scientific 
and  truth-loving  spirit  of  such  a  body  of  enlightened  inquirers 
for  their  fair  presentment. 

‘  The  statistics  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people,’ 
he  goes  on  to  observe,  ‘present  still  greater  difficulties;  for  the  ap¬ 
preciation  can  only  be  founded  on  facts  much  more  contestable  than 
those  given  by  industry  and  commerce.  Wlien  we  say  that  a  pro¬ 
vince  produces  so  many  quarters  of  corn  or  so  many  gallons  of  oil, 
we  know  that  the  figures  may  be  more  or  less  in  error ;  but  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  unit.  It  is  not  the  same  when  we  say  that 

a  province  produces  annually  so  much  crime . Infinite  prec.au- 

tion  and  sagacity  are  necessary  to  read  with  success  the  statistics  of 
tribunals,  for  the  documents  they  contain  are  very  complex  in  their 
nature,  and  almost  always  incomplete.'  .... 

‘  What  a  mass  of  errors  have  we  not  accumulated  in  treating  of 
pauperism!  To  probe  this  leprosy  of  society  we  have  had  recourse 
to  lists  of  the  poor,  and  very  often  without  inquiring  if  these  lists 
were  complete  and  comparable  in  different  countries  or  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  country.  Real  poverty  is  nearly  always  very 

different  from  the  poverty  officially  returned . In  Belgium  a 

man  will  enter  his  name  on  the  list  of  paupers  to  escape  serving  in 
the  civic  guard,  or  to  obtain  other  advantages,  without  receiving  a 
farthing  of  public  benevolence  ’  [.^ .'] 

With  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  fairly,  and 
interpreting  truly,  statistical  facts,  arises  a  necessity  for  laying 
down  precautionary  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  is 
confided  the  important  task  of  their  collection  and  registry  —  for 
checking  their  correctness  when  collected  —  and  for  their  legiti- 
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mate  employment  in  aid  of  legislative  or  administrative  purposes. 
On  each  of  these  heads  M.  Quetelet  gives  us  a  letter  —  short, 
indeed,  and  somewhat  desultory ;  but  abounding  in  useful  and 
sensible  remarks.  Each  of  them  would,  in  fact,  require  a  trea¬ 
tise  for  its  complete  illustration. 

A  fool  can  ask  questions,  but  only  a  wise  man  pertinent  ones ; 
and  it  often  takes  a  wiser  man  to  ask  than  to  answer.  After 
recommending  to  the  statist  a  due  and  am[)le  course  of  pre¬ 
paratory  study  of  the  subject  in  hand,  our  author  goes  on  to 
observe,  on  the  collection  of  statistical  information :  — 

‘  The  principal  considerations  which  should  guide  an  administration 
as  to  the  questions  to  be  asked  are  the  following :  — 

‘  1.  Only  ask  such  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as 
you  are  sure  to  obtain. 

*  2.  Avoid  demands  w’hich  may  excite  distrust,  and  wound  local 
interests  or  personal  susceptibility,  as  well  as  those  whose  utility  will 
not  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

‘  3.  Be  precise  and  clear,  in  order  that  the  inquiries  may  be  every 
where  understood  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  answers  may  be 
comparable.  Adopt  for  this  uniform  schedules,  which  may  be  filled 
up  uniformly. 

‘  4.  Collect  the  documents  in  such  a  way  that  verification  may  be 
possible. 

‘  Simplicity  and  clearness  of  demand,  together  with  uniformity  in 
the  forms  to  be  filled  up,  are  essential  conditions  to  obtain  comparable 
results.  Without  them,  no  statistics  are  possible.  When  the  question 
relates  to  ages,  professions,  or  diseases,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  employ  classifications  perfectly  identical,  in  order  that  the  general 
information  may  be  compared  even  to  the  slightest  detail.  The  most 
perfect  unity  should  reign  throughout  the  whole.  It  is  to  establish  a 
unity  like  this  that  in  certain  States,  such  as  Belgium  and  Piedmont, 
central  commissions  have  been  formed  to  collect  and  arrange  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  which  should  be  included  in  the  national  statistics. 
The  necessity  of  such  institutions  is  particularly  shown  when  we  see 
in  very  enlightened  countries  the  principal  departments  sometimes 
publish  very  different  numbers  to  express  the  same  things,  or  make 
classifications  which  render  comparison  impossible.’  (Trans/,  pp.  196, 
197.) 

Not  to  secure  facility  for  the  verification  of  the  documents 
we  collect,  is  to  miss  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  science. 
Statistics  are  only  of  value  acconling  to  their  exactness,  without 
which  they  can  serve  but  to  establish  error.  Every  statistical 
document  requires  a  twofold  examination  —  a  moral  and  a  mate¬ 
rial  one ;  the  former  being,  in  all  cases,  by  far  the  most  important, 
as  it  involves  the  inquiry  into  the  influence  under  w’hich  it  has 
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been  collected  —  a  point  on  which  the  whole  colouring  of  the 
document  essentially  depends :  — 

‘  During  the  war  of  independence!  the  United  States  carefully  mis¬ 
represented  the  true  number  of  their  population ;  they  exaggerated 
considerably  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  in  maritime  cities,  in  order 
to  put  the  enemy  on  the  wrong  scent.  Assuredly  no  good  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  American  population  could  be  founded  on  the  documents 
of  this  period.’  (  Transl.  p.  202.) 

Every  statistical  document  ought  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it 
the  exceptions,  exemptions,  and  limitations,  under  which  its 
entries  are  made.  In  respect  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
it,  negligence  in  this  respect  may  amount  in  effect,  if  not  in  cul¬ 
pability,  to  a  falsification. 

‘  Thus,  by  means  of  official  numbers,  AI.  Sarauw  pretended 
to  prove  that  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  Danish  Antilles,  the 
mortality  of  the  black  slaves  was  less  than  that  of  white  men  even 
in  Europe ;  and  this  assertion  might  appear  so  much  the  more  im¬ 
posing,  as  M.  Sarauw  resided  in  the  island  in  question.’ 

This  result  (which  was  arrived  at  in  good  faith)  rested  solely 
on  the  omission  of  negro  children  dying  before  attaining  their 
first  year  from  the  register  of  births,  such  children  being  exempt 
from  poll-tax,  and  therefore  their  omission  being  deemed  of  no 
importance. 

The  material  examination  of  statistical  documents  rests  chiefly 
on  the  internal  evidence  they  may  offer  of  self-consistency.  It 
is  singularly  aided  by  diagrams.  A  simple  line,  properly  laid 
down  from  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers,  by  what  is  called 
graphical  projection,  enables  us  to  appreciate  at  a  glance  the 
continuity  and  regular  progression  of  their  succession;  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  to  apprehend  correspondencies 
between  two  series  so  projected,  which  often  afford  immediate 
conviction  of  a  relation  between  them,  such  as  the  most  subtle 
mind  would  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  without  such  aid.  They 
give  to  the  study  of  phenomena  the  same  advantage  which 
algebra  has  introduced  into  calculation  —  they  generalise  and 
allow  of  abstraction ;  and  they  enable  us  at  once  to  detect  and 
often  to  rectify  errors  which,  if  undetected,  would  effect  mean 
results,  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  are  glad  to 
find  M.  Quetelet  strong  in  his  advocacy  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  series  of  observations ;  though  the  generality  of  French 
savans  affect,  very  unwisely,  to  despise  it  as  inconsistent  with 
tl'.cir  notions  of  mathematical  rigour. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  a  man’s  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  duties  of  a  legislator  and  a  statesman  than  bis  manner  of 
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dealing  with  statistical  documents.  When  appealed  to,  as  they 
too  commonly  are,  for  the  pur[)Ose  of  establishing  extreme  posi¬ 
tions,  or  of  lending  support  to  party  views,  or  to  particular 
interests,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  doctrine  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  listen  to  such  arguments.  ‘  Nothing  can  be  more 
‘  fallacious  than  theories  —  except  facts!’  Those  who  use  them 
in  this  manner  will  be  found  invariably  to  sin  against  truth  and 
common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways,  viz :  — 

‘  1.  By  “  having  preconceived  ideas  of  the  final  result.” 

‘  2.  By  “  neglecting  the  numbers  which  contradict  the  result  they 
“  wish  to  obtain.” 

‘  3.  By  “  incompletely  enumerating  causes,  and  only  attributing  to 
“  one  cause  what  belongs  to  a  concourse  of  many.” 

‘  4.  By  “  comparing  elements  which  are  not  comparable.”  ’ 

To  which  we  may  add  a  5th,  the  most  common  of  all  and  the 
most  inexcusable,  viz. :  singling  out  the  extreme  partial  results 
.which  tell  on  the  side  to  be  defended,  and  ignoring  all  the  rest. 

With  such  eclecticism  we  may  find  in  statistics  the  means  of 
defending  almost  every  position.  In  politics,  especially,  they 

‘  Become  a  formidable  arsenal,  from  which  the  belligerent  parties 
may  alike  take  their  arms.  .  .  .  Some  figures,  thrown  with  assurance 
into  an  argument,  have  sometimes  served  as  a  rampart  sigainst  the 
most  solid  reasoning ;  but  when  closely  examined,  their  weakness  and 
nullity  have  been  discovered.  Tliose  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
frightened  by  such  phantoms,  instead  of  looking  to  them  themselves, 
prefer  rather  to  accuse  the  science  than  to  confess  their  blind  credu¬ 
lity,  or  their  inability  to  combat  the  perfidious  arms  opposed  to  them. 

‘  We  see  persons  profoundly  convinced  of  a  truth,  seek  to  establish 
it  directly  by  the  authority  of  figures,  and  give,  as  they  think,  a  ma¬ 
thematical  demonstration.  However,  by  means  of  the  statistical 
documents  which  they  unskilfully  employ,  they  most  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  an  opposite,  eflect  to  that  which  they  desired.  Thus  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  that  enlightenment  contributes  to  man’s  happine.ss, 
by  illuminating  his  intellect  and  fortifying  his  morals.  In  the  attempt 
to  demonstrate  this,  what  has  been  done?  It  has  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  that  the  number  of  crimes  is  inversely  as  the  number 
of  children  sent  to  school  —  as  if  the  number  of  crimes,  even  were  it 
known,  had  as  its  only  cause  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  the 
intellect ;  and  as  if  the  developement  of  intellect  were  measured  by 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
this?  It  has  been  found,  after  well  examining  statistical  documents, 
that  the  number  of  crimes  is  more  generally  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school,  than  in  the  inverse  proportion. 
The  conclusion  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  at  first  desired  — 
a  new  error,  which  some  have,  w’ith  the  same  levity,  admitted.’ 
(^Transl.  p. 214.) 

The  necessary  incompleteness  of  all  statistical  documents  is 
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sometimes  urged  as  a  general  argument  against  trusting  im¬ 
plicitly  to  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  argument  is 
valid,  in  so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  unenu¬ 
merated  cases  differ  systemat'ci  -ly,  i.  e.,  in  some  essential 
point  of  classification,  from '  ti.o  enumerated ;  so  as  to  render 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  classes  are  represented  in 
the  returns  different  from  what  they  would  be  were  the  enu¬ 
meration  complete.  But  grariting  their  incompleteness  —  and 
granting  even  that  the  incompleteness  is  such  as  to  affect  inju¬ 
riously  the  proportionate  numbers  in  classified  results — this  does 
not  preclude  the  drawing  of  many  sound  and  valuable  conclu¬ 
sions  from  such  documents,  if  only  we  are  assured  that  in 
comparing  similar  ones  for  several  successive  years,  or  under 
circumstances  otherwise  different,  the  same  causes  of  incom- 
•  pleteness  prevailed  and  continued  to  affect  the  several  classes  in 
an  invariable  ratio. 

This  position  M.  Quetelet  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  the 
Criminal  Statistics  of  Belgium.  —  Prior  to  1830  the  official 
returns  gave  only  the  number  of  crimes  known  and  ■prosecuted, 
but  for  the  seven  years  from  1833  to  1839  they  included  also 
the  number  of  crimes  known,  but  which  were  not  prosecuted 
because  the  authors  were  unknown.  Now  it  was  found  that 
this  latter  number  proceeded  from  year  to  year  with  even  more 
regularity  than  that  of  crimes  prosecuted.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
the  number  of  crimes  altogether  unknown  to  justice,  could  it  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  registry,  would  have  presented  a  similar 
constancy.  Of  known  crimes  against  person,  two-thirds  were 
regularly  prosecuted,  and  one-third  escaped,  the  authors  being 
undiscovered.  In  the  case  of  crimes  against  property  the  pro¬ 
portions  were  reversed,  and  were  nearly  those  of  one-fourth  and 
three-fourths  ;  the  graver  crimes  being  those  most  sure  of 
detection.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  from  these  records 
that  out  of  1154  crimes  annually  known  to  justice  in  Belgium, 
only  416,  or  little  more  than  one-third,  formed  subjects  of  pro¬ 
secution.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  number  of  unknown  crimes 
is  equal  to  that  of  known  (this  would  hardly  be  admissible  for 
crimes  against  person),  the  amount  of  prosecuted  crimes  in  Bel¬ 
gium  would  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  those  actually  committed. 

‘  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  and  shall  never  know  whether  the 
crimes  on  which  the  tribunals  have  to  pass  judgment  form  the  sixth 
or  seventh  or  any  other  part  you  will  of  the  total  number  of  crimes. 
What  is  important  for  me  to  know  is  that  this  ratio  does  not  vary 
from  year  to  year.  On  this  hypothesis  I  can  judge  relatively  whether 
one  year  lias  produced  more  or  less  crimes  than  another,’ 

Admitting  that  this  ratio  remains  invariable  from  year  to  year, 
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and  that  justice  pursues  criminals  with  the  same  activity,  two 
countries  or  two  provinces  of  the  same  country  might  be  com¬ 
pared  in  respect  of  morality.  But  as  the  latter  condition  almost 
certainly  docs  not  hold  go^  under  different  administrations,  it 
becomes  impossible,  from  the  official  returns  of  prosecutions, 
fairly  to  institute  such  a  comparison  between  nations,  even  should 
the  same  legislation,  the  same  repression,  and  the  same  activity 
to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  subsist.  If  the  result  be  made  to 
depend  on  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  condemnations,  instead 
of  those  of  prosecutions,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  trial  would 
alone  suffice  to  destroy  the  comparability  of  the  cases. 

‘  "We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  the  jury  in  Belgium 
has  doubled  the  number  of  acquittals.’  (  Transl.  p.  227.) 

On  the  subject  of  Medical  Statistics,  M.  Quetelet  has  a  brief, 
digressive,  and  somewhat  pungent  letter,  and  presents  what 
must  be  confessed  to  Im  rather  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  branch  of  the  general  subject. 

‘  All  reasonable  men,'  he  says,  ‘  will,  I  think,  agree  on  this  point, 
that  we  must  inform  ourselves  by  observation,  collect  well  recorded 
facts,  render  them  rigorously  comparable  before  seeking  to  discuss 
them  with  a  view  of  declaring  their  relations,  and  meth^ically  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  appreciation  of  causes.  Instead  of  this  what  do  we 
see  ?  Observations  incomplete,  incomparable,  suspected,  heaped  up 
pell-mell,  presented  without  discernment,  or  arranged  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  of  the  fact  which  it  is  wished  to  establish ;  and  nearly 
always  it  is  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  observations 
is  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence.’ 

This  18,  no  doubt,  the  impression  which  the  perusal  of  the 
generality  of  medical  books  and  dissertations  leaves  on  the 
mind.  The  fact  is,  that  in  a  science  like  medicine  the  statistical 
method  of  inquiry  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obvious.  Under 
circumstances  of  excessive  complication  in  any  line  of  research, 
and  more  especially  in  one  in  which  success  lends  so  directly  to 
celebrity  and  fortune,  men  usually  look  for  what  Bacon  terms 
*  instantiae  lucifene,’  those  *  luminous  instances  ’  where  the 
result  of  a  single  experiment,  the  striking  issue  of  a  novel  pro¬ 
cess,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  inductive  instinct  without 
being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  The  comparison  of 
multitude  with  multitude,  the  destruction  of  errors  by  mutual 
collision,  and  the  slow  emergence  of  truth  from  the  conflict  by 
its  outstanding  vitality,  belong  to  a  maturer  age  of  science  than 
that  in  which  medicine  hod  its  origin  or  attained  its  present 
importance.  Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  its  walks  men 
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of  philosophic  views,  who  have  both  seen  themselves  and 
recommended  to  others  this  course  of  procedure.* 

Neither  is  the  deficiency  so  absolute  as  AL  Quetelet’s  ex¬ 
pressions  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  So  far  at  least  as  the 
statistics  of  disease  are  concerned,  some  material  progress  may 
he  reported.  Medical  science,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  at  least 
succe^ed  to  a  certain  extent  in  classifying  diseases  under 
more  or  less  general  heads  and  identifying  them  with  suf¬ 
ficient  distinctness  to  attribute  to  each  something  like  its  due 
share  in  contributing  to  the  total  annual  mortality.  This  is 
a  great  step.  It  enables  us  at  once  to  compare  the  prevalence 
of  particular  disorders  (in  that  degree  of  intensity  at  least  which 
leads  to  a  fatal  termination)  with  that  of  other  statistical 
elements  or  with  meteorological  registers,  and  so  to  work  our 
way  by  sure  though  perhaps  slow  degrees  from  the  detection 
of  tendencies  in  some  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  food, 
habits,  &c.  to  their  production,  up  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
proximate  or  remote  causes,  and  thus  to  devise  measures  of  an 
administrative  kind,  not  indeed  for  their  cure  in  particular  cases, 
but  for  their  general  mitigation  and  possible  final  extinction  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  sea  scurvy) :  And  doubtless  much  greater  pro¬ 
gress  might  be  made  in  this  direction,  would  medical  practitioners 
agree  (or  were  it  made  incumbent  on  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  status)  to  forward  classified  returns  of  the  cixses  under 
their  treatment  to  some  common  sanitary  centre, — the  form  of 
classification  and  nature  of  the  entries  to  be  prescribed  on 
uniform  and  well  considered  principles,  and  the  results  authori- 


•  The  following  striking  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  Holland’s  ‘Medical 
*  Notes  and  Reflections,* : — ‘  A  very  especial  advantage  has  been  the 
‘  application  of  numerical  methods  and  averages  to  the  history  of 
‘disease;  thereby  giving  it  the  same  progress  and  certainty  which 
‘  belong  to  statistical  inquiry  on  other  subjects.  Averages  may  in 
‘  some  sort  be  termed  the  mathematics  of  medical  science.  The 
‘  principle  is  one  singularly  effectual  in  obviating  the  difiiculties  of 
‘  evidence  already  noticed ;  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
‘  employed  of  late  by  many  eminent  observers  affords  assurance  of  the 
‘  results  that  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  this  source.  Through 
‘  medical  statistics  lies  the  most  secure  path  into  the  philosophy  of 
‘  medicine.  The  inquiries  which  so  greatly  distinguish  M.  Louis 
‘  as  a  pathologist  may  be  noted  as  eminent  examples  of  this  method, 
‘  which  is  now  pursued  with  great  success  by  many  physicians  in  our 
‘country.* — On  Medical  Evidence,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

The  Dissertations  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  abound  with 
statistical  statements  well  collected  and  ably  reasoned  on,  to  the 
attainment  of  most  important  results. 
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tatively  published  at  stated  intervals.  Publicity  indeed  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  statistical  science,  and  the  grand  condition  of  its 
useful  application,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  openings  thereby 
afforded  for  the  detection  of  error  and  the  exposure  of  unfairness 
of  registry,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  letting 
in  the  broad  good  sense  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  on  the 
subjects  themselves  abstractedly  presented  to  them,  —  than 
which  nothing  so  effectually  tends  to  clear  away  professional 
prejudices  and  errors,  and  to  bring  professions  themselves  (as 
every  profession  ought  to  be  brought,  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public)  under  the  watchful  inspection  of  its  laity. 

The  statbtics  of  cure  are  necessarily  more  imperfect  than 
those  of  disease.  Excessive  difficulties  must  lie  in  the  way  of 
tabulating  the  medical  treatment  of  cases  upon  anything  like 
uniform  and  intelligible  principles  of  classification  and  registry, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  particulars  to  be  embraced,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  recognising  diseases  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  necessity 
of  continually  swerving  from  a  uniform  preconceived  system  of 
treatment  in  accommodation  to  age,  sex,  habits  of  life,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  peculiarities — the  absurd  system  of  administering 
mixtures  of  mixtures  of  medicaments  so  as  to  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  say  what  quantities  of  the  prima  medicamenta  have 
been  really  swallowed  —  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  causes 
which  conspire  to  render  medical  practice  tentative  and  uncer- 
tmn,  and  the  statements  of  its  degree  of  success  untrustworthy. 
Sui>po8ing  these  difficulties  overcome.  If  not  in  all,  yet  in 
selected  classes  of  disease ;  supposing  every  essential  particular 
intelligibly  registered,  and  the  result  candidly  stated,  it  has  still 
to  be  borne  in  miud  that  such  registers  must  necessarily  exclude 
all  cases  in  which  nature  has  been  left  to  her  own  unaided 
resources,  and  nearly  all  in  which  the  natural  remedies  of  rest, 
regulated  diet,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  may  have  been  alone 
resorted  to.  It  would  require  a  physician  of  no  common  for¬ 
bearance  to  abstain  in  fifty  out  of  each  hundred  cases  from  the 
use  of  all  active  medicines — and  of  no  common  candour  and 
defiance  of  professional  censure  to  declare  that  he  had  done  so, 
and  to  put  on  record  the  failures  of  this  line  of  treatment. 

‘  To  judge,’  says  M.  Quetelet,  ‘  of  the  advantages  which  therapeutics 
may  present,  we  must  commence  by  inquiring  what  would  become  of 
a  man  afflicted  with  such  a  malady  if  abandoned  to  the  force  of  nature 
only.  Perhaps  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  in  doubtful  and 
difflcult  cases  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  patient  to  the  efforts  of  nature 
than  to  tlie  remedies  of  art,  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of  a  careful 
diet  Different  kinds  of  treatment  have  less  influence  on  mortality 
than  is  generally  supposed.  A  respected  and  learned  man,  Dr.  Haw- 
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kins,  thus  expresses  himself: — “A  friend  took  private  notes  on'the 
“  comparative  mortality  under  three  doctors  in  a  hospital.  The  one 
“  was  eclectic,  the  second  pursued  the  expectant  system,  and  the  third 
“  the  tonic  regimen.  The  mortality  was  the  same;  but  the  duration 
“  of  indisposition,  the  character  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  chances 
“  of  relapse  very  different.”  Thus  the  mortality  was  the  same.  We 
might  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  documents  collected  in  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Europe:  the  mortality  varies  between  very 
narrow  limits,  and  depends  mure  on  the  general  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  the  hospitals,’  [de  la  tenue  des  hopitaux, — most  incor¬ 
rectly  translated  ‘on  the  principals  of  the  hospitals']  ‘than  on  the 

therapeutic  means  employed . Did  I  not  fear  being  taxed  with 

exaggeration,  I  should  say  that  a  good  administration  saves  more 
patients  in  hospitals  than  the  science  of  the  most  skilful  doctors.’ 

(  Transl.  p.  235.) 

We  have  just  had  occasion  to  notice  a  serious  mistranslation, 
throwing  upon  an  individual  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
success  or  failure  of  an  establishment,  contrary  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passive  in  the  original  French,  and  we  wish  it 
had  been  possible  for  us  to  conclude  this  article  without  further 
remark  on  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  of  the  work 
before  us  has  executed  his  task.  It  is  full  of  such  misrenderings, 
which  betray  a  palpable  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
original,  issuing  in  expressions  which  are  neither  French,  En¬ 
glish,  nor  sense.  Thus  we.  have  ^  revoquer  en  doute'  (to  call  in 
question)  continually  rendered  by  ‘  to  revoke  in  doubt  (p.  2.  &c.) ; 

*  exceptionnel'  (p.  18.)  is  rendered  by  exceptionable;  *  temps 
‘  affreux^  shocking  weather  (p.  23.),  b^  *  frightful  times;'  *  mo- 
‘  deste,'  moderate  (p.  28.),  by  ‘  modest;'  *  parties^  34.),  games, 
by  *  parts ;'  ^lunettes'  (telescopes),  by  ‘lunettes;'  ‘  hasardes' 
(precarious),  ‘  by  *  hazarded;'  ‘  siecles'  (ages),  by  ‘  centuries'  — 
the  definite  for  the  indefinite  sense, — giving  an  almost  puerile 
air  to  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs ;  ‘  Our  planet  is  but  a 
‘  very  secondary  body,  a  grain  of  dust  lost  in  immensity,  and 
‘  yet  centuries  have  been  required  to  bring  it  to  the  state  in 
‘  which  we  now  see  it.’  (P.  133.)  In  p.  147.  we  have  the 
idiomatic  phrase,  ‘On  aurait  lieu  de  plaindre  un  pays’  (a 
country  would  be  to  be  pitied),  i)erverted  into,  ‘  He  would  have 
‘  to  complain  of  a  country.’  Again  (p.  228.)  we  have  *  all  i«- 

*  distinctlg  {indistinctement,  indiscriminately)  collect  statistics,  but 

*  some  confide  their  results  to  their  memories,  others  to  paper; 
‘  some  even  collect  them  unwittingly,  like  M.  Jourdain  does 

*  prose,’  (‘  comme  M.  Jourdain  fuisait  de  la  prose,’) — as  Moliere's 
M.  Jourdain  (with  whom  we  should  have  thought  every  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  language  must  be  familiar)  used  to 
make  prose. 
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‘Who  can  affirm,’  says  the  translator,  ‘that  this  principle’ 
(the  law  of  gravity)  ‘is  not  a  particular  case  of  a  much  more 
‘  general  law,  or  that  the  results  deduced  from  it  are  not  values 
‘  sufficiently  approximative,  since  the  neglected  (quantities  are 
‘  not  appreciable  in  the  present  state  of  science.’  M.  Quetelet’s 
expression  is,  ‘ne  sont  pas  des  valeurs  suffisamment  approxima- 
‘  tives  pour  que  les  quantites  negligees  ne  soient  pas  apprt-tiables,’ 
&<x,  (are  not  mere  approximations,  sufficiently  such,  however, 
that  the  quantities  neglected  shall  be  inappreciable,  &c.)  Ob¬ 
vious  errors,  and  misprints  too,  in  the  original,  are  transferred 
uncorrected  into  the  translation.  Thus,  in  p.  81.,  we  have  the 
important  and  mischievous  misprint  *01  instead  of  OT  twice 
repeated.  M.  Quetelet,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  a  foreigner,  is 
privileged  to  misspell  our  English  names,  but  it  docs  not  become 
an  English  writer  on  Probabilities  to  acquiesce  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  honoured  name  of  Stirling  into  Stierling.  We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  French  metricud 
system  used  in  the  original  is  converted  into  British  equivalents 
in  the  translation  is  such  as  to  interfere  materially  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  purport.  Thus,  in  the  table  of  the  limit¬ 
ing  heights  of  giants,  tall  and  short  men,  and  dwarfs,  in  p.  1U3., 
the  limits  are  given  in  the  original  to  millimetres,  while  in  tiic 
translation  they  are  stated  only  to  the  nearest  inch,  and  tliat  in 
one  instance  erroneously.  We  notice  these  blemishes,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  cavil,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  in  a 
subsequent  edition. 

The  letters  on  the  use  of  statistics  to  the  administration  and 
on  the  ulterior  prospects  of  this  branch  of  science,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  anything  very  new  or  striking, 
yet  come  opportunely  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  vast 
changes,  both  legislative  and  e(M>noraical,  are  in  progress,  and 
when  opportunities  are  lapsing  of  seizing  in  transitu  results 
which  will  one  day  be  most  valuable  for  future  comparison. 
Steam,  railroads,  and  free-trade  principles  are  making  such 
inroads  into  all  that  used  to  be  considered  fixed  or  slowly 
alterable,  that  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  have  secured 
points  of  departure  in  the  new  career  which  opens  on  society. 


*  Statists  should  be  eager  to  register,  from  this  time  forward,  all 
the  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  study  of  this  vast  transformation  in 
the  social  Ixxly,  which  is  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

‘  A  government  in  modifying  its  laws,  especially  its  financial  laws, 
should  collect  with  care  documents  necessary  to  prove,  nt  a  future 
state,  whether  the  results  obtained  have  answered  their  expectation. 
Laws  are  made  and  repealed  with  such  precipitation  that  it  is  most 
frequently  impossible  to  study  their  influence' 
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These  words  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
j^oint  to  an  evil  whose  tendency  is  to  degrade  social  policy  from 
the  list  of  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  to  the  rank 
of  an  empirical  art.  Avant  nous  le  Cahos  /  Apres  nous  le  Deluge  1 
should  be  the  motto  of  that  statecraft  which,  under  a  momentary 
sense  of  pressure  from  those  whom  even  the  uneasiness  of  change 
makes  restless  and  impatient,  urges  on  the  social  movement 
faster  than  a  sound  philosophy  can  count  the  revolutions  of  its 
mechanism  or  register  the  work  accomplished ;  or  of  that  which, 
by  the  simultaneous  alteration  of  every  condition,  makes  the 
separate  estimation  of  any  single  effect  hopelessly  Impracticable. 

ERRATUM. 

The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  Erratum  in  our  Article  on  the 
Kosmos  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Ed.Rev.  No.  clxxv.  p.  194.  line  19.  —  For  ■mirnU* 
read  hour.  A  very  exaggerated  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  passage  as  it  stands. 


Art.  II. — History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Merivale.  2  vols.  London ;  1850. 

"l^E  have  read  these  volumes  with  great  pleasure,  and  we 
close  them  with  even  greater  expectation.  They  comprise 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Triumvirate  and  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  are  the  first  instalment 
of  a  work  which,  from  the  specimen  now  afforded  of  it,  promises 
to  fill  up  a  void  in  our  historical  literature.  For,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  prominence  of  the  language  and  history  of  Rome  as 
organs  of  education,  although  libraries  have  been  written  upon 
them,  and  proficiency  in  them  is  rewarded  by  college-prizes  and 
fellowships,  even  although  the  University  of  Oxford  enforces 
the  reading  of  Cicero  and  discourages  the  reading  of  Burke,  we 
have  at  present  in  our  language  no  complete  or  satisfactory 
account  of  Rome  and  her  institutions,  —  especially  in  their 
transition  state.  Mr.  Merivale  is  indeed  debarred,  by  several 
causes,  from  the  advantage  of  novelty  in  his  theme;  but  he 
compensates  for  the  want  of  it  by  his  original  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner  of  dealing  with  this  vast  and  varied  subject. 

We  admit  that  much  has  been  done  to  his  hands.  For 
centuries  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  statesman  have 
laboured  in  this  field.  No  armoury  is  better  furnished,  no 
trophies  have  been  more  sedulously  cherished,  than  those  of  the 
Roman  worthies.  Fi-om  them  the  man  of  action  and  the  man 
of  speculation  have  alike  derived  their  models  of  valour,  policy, 
and  philosophy.  Three  great  schools  of  philology, — the  Italian, 
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the  French,  and  the’  German, — have  successively  explored  the 
mines  of  Koman  learning.  The  name  of  Justinian  is  still 
authoritative  in  courts  of  law ;  and  the  name  of  Caesar  is  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  sovereign.  Still  there  was  room  for 
a  history  of  Rome,  both  absolutely  as  regards  the  subject  itself, 
and  relatively  as  regards  the  demands  of  the  present  age.  Mr. 
Merivale  appears  to  have  discerned  both  the  need  for  such  a 
work  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  competently 
executed. 

Ko  one  can  have  looked  into  that  agreeable  miscellany  of 
scholarship,  the  *  Arundines  Cami,’  without  becoming  aware 
that  Mr.  Merivale  possesses  one  qualification  at  least  for  an 
historian  of  the  Romans  —  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
language  and  literature.  "We  do  not  rate  very  highly  mere 
elegance  in  Latin  versification.  It  is  frequently  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  dearly  bought.  But  in  Latin  composition,  as  in  every 
other  art,  there  is  a  degree  of  excellence  which  few  persons 
attain,  yet  which,  when  attained,  amounts  to  a  power,  and 
should  be  estimated  accordingly.  Cowper  thought  ‘  Vinney 
‘  Bourne’  as  good  a  poet  as  Tibullus ;  Buchanan  and  Gray 
wrote  Latin  verses  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Virgil  or 
Ovid;  and  it  was  from  Addison’s  hexameters  that  Buileuu 
first  learned  the  English  were  no  longer  ignorant  barbarians. 
Mr.  Merivale’s  translations  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  any  productions  of  the  kind ;  and  the  mastery  over  Latin 
idiom  which  they  display  has  been  of  no  small  service  to  the 
Roman  historian.  His  ‘  History  of  the  Augustan  Age,’  published 
some  years  ago,  attracted  less  notice  than  it  deserved.  It  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  educational  treatises,  of  which  the  public  had 
become  weary.  But  it  contains  the  most  satisfactory  account 
of  Rome  under  its  first  emperor,  and  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  more  extensive  work  he  has  now  entered  upon  with  maturer 
insights  and  researches. 

Rome,  which  absorbed  into  itself  the  annals  and  civilisation 
of  the  ethnic  world,  and  which  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  than  for  the  duration  of  its  empire,  has  transmitted 
no  complete  history  of  its  own  revolutions.  Fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  res[)ect,  has  been  singularly  capricious.  Its  great  native 
annalists  have  either  perished  utterly  or  been  preserved  only  in 
fragments ;  and  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  its  modem 
historians  have  either  left  their  works  im{)cri'ect,  or  treated  only 
of  particular  eras  of  the  commonwealth  or  the  empire.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Livy  is  little  more  than  a  portico  to  the  courts 
and  adytum  of  his  entire  work.  And  this  remnant,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  is  precisely  the  portion  we 
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could  best  have  spared,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice  we  might  recover  his 
later  decxides.  For  Livy  was  an  indifferent  archaeologist,  and 
imperfectly  understood  the  character  of  the  regal  period  and  the 
patrician  aristocracy.  He  confounded  the  tribunes  of  the  fourth 
century  with  the  demagogues  of  the  eighth,  and  viewed  the 
struggle  between  the  permanence  of  caste  and  the  progress  of  the 
commons  through  the  medium  of  his  Pompeian  prejudices.  But 
he  possessed,  in  higher  measure  than  any  other  Roman  chronicler, 
the  faculty  of  relating  what  he  had  himself  heard  and  seen; 
and  his  opportunities  for  both  oral  and  personal  information 
were  unusually  favourable.  He  had  access  to  the  libraries,  the 
archives,  and  the  society  of  all  the  leading  families  in  Rome. 
He  was  intimate  with  Asinius  Pollio,  and  he  was  caressed  by 
Augustus.  A  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  grandfather  may 
have  beheld  the  Cimbric  columns  defiling  upon  the  Raudian 
plmns;  his  father  may  have  conversed  with  one  of  Sulla’s 
centurions,  fresh  from  the  Pontic  wars ;  and  the  historian  him¬ 
self  have  listened  to  some  ‘  ancient  citizen  of  Verona’  or  Padua, 
recounting  Ctesar’s  canvass  of  the  Cisalpine  towns  in  B.  c.  52,  or 
the  breathless  suspense  which  attended  his  passage  of  the  Ru¬ 
bicon  three  years  afterwards.  For  the  social  and  civil  wars,  for 
Catilina’s  conspiracy,  for  the  tribunate  of  Clodius,  and  for  every 
scene  of  the  great  revolutionary  drama  between  Pharsalia  and 
Actium,  Livy  unmutiluted  would  be  for  Roman  history  what 
Clarendon  is  for  English, — an  unsafe  guide  but  an  incomparable 
companion.  Nor  is  Livy  alone  imperfect.  Tacitus  forsakes  us 
just  as  we  most  need  his  assistance,  —  at  the  close  of  one  dynasty 
and  before  the  establishment  of  another.  The  era  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  which,  from  its  ‘  containing  a  succession  of  five 
*  good  princes,’  Horace  Walpole  calls  ‘  the  most  remarkable 
‘  period  of  the  world,’  is  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the 
‘  Augustan  historians,’  or  dimly  reflected  in  scattered  inscrip¬ 
tions,  obscure  laws,  and  declining  literature.  The  epitomists 
are  too  brief ;  the  panegyrists  too  faithless ;  the  Greek  writers, 
like  Dion,  never  apprehended  the  Roman  character ;  Plutarch’s 
Lives  are  the  Waverley  Novels  of  antiquity,  and  Suetonius, 
where  he  is  not  corroborated  by  Tacitus,  is  about  as  good 
authority  for  facts  and  motives  as  the  Standard  at  the  present 
day  is  for  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet.  Modern  scholars, 
again,  have  either  been  mere  antiquaries  like  Lipsius,  or,  in 
our  country,  at  least  with  the  brilliant  exceptions  of  Gibbon 
and  Arnold,  unequal  to  the  task.  But  the  master-work  of 
Gibbou  records  the  decline,  and  not  the  establishment  of  the 
empire:  Arnold  did  not  live  to  complete  the  structure  he  was 
nusiug  upon  Niebuhr’s  foundations;  Middleton’s  ‘Life  of 
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*  Cicero’  is  an  extravagant  eulogy,  in  which  whatever  is  good  is 
borrowed  from  Bellendenus ;  and  the  complete  histories  of 
Hooke*  and  Ferguson  are  generally  found  in  all  libraries,  and 
as  generally  avoided  by  all  readers. 

Mr.  Merivale,  therefore,  has  entered  a  field  in  which  he  has 
no  rival,  and  scarcely  a  competent  predecessor.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  latent  disadvantage  in  his  subject  on  which  he  may  not 
have  reckoned,  and  of  which — as  partially  affecting  ourselves, 
also,  as  his  critics — we  will  endeavour  to  dispose  at  once.  Most 
liberally  educated  persons  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
general  outlines  of  Roman  history.  Many  persons  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  unnaturally  presume  that  the  whole  case  (so  to  speak) 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that  the  last  investigator  of  it 
can,  at  best,  present  them  rather  with  a  new  form  than  with 
new  matter.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  delusion;  and  we  will 
illustrate  the  grounds  of  our  belief  by  a  familiar  example.  Not 
many  months  back,  a  reader,  of  average  information,  would  have 
felt  himself  insulted  if  his  knowledge  of  the  English  revolution 
of  1688  had  been  called  in  question.  ‘Am  I  “ignorant  as 
‘  “  dirt,”  ’  he  might  have  replied,  ‘  to  be  deemed  unversed  in  this 
‘  period?  Have  I  not  read  Hume,  and  Lingard,  and  Sir  James 
‘  Mackintosh,  that  I  should  be  unacquainted  with  Monmouth’s 
‘  execution  and  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  wdth  the  “  Bloody 
‘“Assize,”  and  the  rumours  of  the  “Warming-pan”?’  Yet, 
in  spite  of  Hume  and  other  adjuncts,  how  many  —  or,  rather, 
how  few  —  of  our  readers  wdll  scruple  to  confess  that  they  have 
derived  fresh  insights  into  this  momentous  period  from  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay?  Supposing  that  such  can  possibly  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  chapter  of  English  history, — how  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  is  it  that  we  may  have  something  yet  to  learn  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome  !  Indeed,  if  ever  the  great  problems  of  any  period 
have  been  overlooked,  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  problems  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the  era  of  its  decline  and  transi¬ 
tion  to  monarchy.  Every  schoolboy  can  tell  that  Sulla  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Samnites,  and  Cicero  changed  his  politics ;  that 
Pompeius  was  an  artful  but  unsuccessful  intriguer,  and  Cato 
an  honest  but  impracticable  statesman ;  that  one  Caesar  was 
killed  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  another  Caesar  established  the 
empire.  So  much  he  may  learn  from  Pinnock’s  Catechism. 
But  why  Sulla  butchered  the  Italians,  or  Cicero  turned  con¬ 
servative, —  what  motives  whetted  the  daggers  of  both  his 
partisans  and  his  opponents  against  Julius, — and  by  what 

•  We  beg  pardon  of  the  Editor  of  Lynam’s  ‘History  of  the  Roman 
*  Emperors,’  just  published :  we  see  by  his  preface  that  he  classes 
together  Gibbon  and  Hooke  as  two  great  historians. 
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scries  of  measures  Augustus  founded  the  Imperial  system,  — 
these  are  questions  to  which  neither  Middleton  nor  Hooke  fur- 
nisli  an  answer.  And  these,  moreover,  are  questions  lying  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  great  Roman  revolution, — the  steps  of 
its  transition,  —  the  contortions  of  its  long  agony  through  a 
century  of  convulsion.  Much  more  momentous  problems  are 
involved  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  republic,  —  problems 
whose  solution  determined  not  only  the  later  destinies  of  Pa¬ 
gandom,  but  eventually  affected  also,  by 'remote  impulse  or 
immediate  contact,  the  institutions  of  Christendom  itself.  We 
shall  presently  follow  Mr.  Merivale  in  his  discussion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  But  we  may  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the 
history  of  Rome  exhibits,  on  a  broad  scale,  many  theories  of 
modern  date  and  experiment; — such,  for  example,  as  poor-laws, 
colonisation,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  government  of 
dependencies,  and  the  combination  of  local  with  central  admini¬ 
stration.  There  were,  indeed,  organic  differences — besides  those 
which  a  purer  religion  has  introduced — between  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  the  Roman  and  the  Christian  world.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  strict  analogies,  or  even  available  prece¬ 
dents  ;  but  we  may  obtain  from  the  comparison  some  pertinent 
suggestions,  and,  at  least  for  a  while,  indulge  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  state  of  society  which  embraced  and  pervaded,  for 
many  centuries,  the  most  civilised  portion  of  mankind. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  the  proposed  design  and  extent 
of  Mr.  Merlvale’s  work  ;  — 

‘  As  the  people  became  gradually  aware  that  the  great  revolution 
of  the  social  war  had  brought  with  it  more  good  and  less  evil  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  distant  provinces  lost  the  character  of  nn  inconsistency  and  ano¬ 
maly  in  the  constitution.  Local  prejudices  died  away  in  the  familiar 
contemplation  of  the  vastness  of  the  empire,  and  the  mutual  relation¬ 
ship  of  its  several  members.  The  mind  of  the  nation  expanded  to 
the  conception  of  infusing  unity  of  sentiment  into  a  body  which  was 
wielded  hy  a  single  effort  and  from  a  common  centre.  One  after 
another  there  arose  political  crises,  which  demanded  the  central  com¬ 
bination  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  a  single  hand.  The  success 
of  each  experiment  became  an  argument  for  its  repetition,  till  the 
idea  of  submission  to  the  permanent  rule  of  one  man  first  ceased  to 
shock,  and  was  finally  hailed  with  acclamation.  The  monarchy  was 
at  first  veiled  under  the  old  republican  forms.  Gradually  the  veil 
was  dropped.  Lastly,  the  theory  of  a  republic  was  dismissed  from 
men’s  minds,  and  fell  into  the  same  oblivion  into  which  its  real  forces 
had  already  sunk.  Under  the  supremacy  of  a  single  ruler  all  varieties 
of  class  became  merged  together  ;  and  when  the  citizens  ceased  to  be 
discriminated  among  one  another,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  distinctions  between  the  constituent  races  of  which  the  em¬ 
pire  was  composed. 
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'  The  task  to  which  the  following  pages  are  devoted  is  that  of 
tracing  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  nation,  together  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  ideas  of  unity  and  monarchy,  from  the  last  days  of  the 
republic  to  the  era  of  Constantine.  We  commence  with  a  period 
when  the  senate  still  fondly  imagined  that  the  government  of  the 
world  was  the  destined  privilege  of  one  conquering  race, — that  its 
life-source  was  enshrined  in  the  curia  of  Romulus  and  Camillus.  The 
point  at  which  our  review  may  appropriately  terminate  is  the  day 
when  the  civilised  world  received  its  laws  and  religion  from  the 
mouth  of  an  autocrat,  whose  sole  will  transferred  the  seat  of  empire 
without  a  shock  from  the  sacred  circle  of  the  seven  hills  to  a  village 
on  the  Bosporus.’ 

The  great  catastrophe  of  modem  history  is  the  French  re¬ 
volution  of  1789:  the  great  crisis  of  the  ethnic  world  was  the 
revolution  which  converted  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  an 
empire.  Among  many  points  in  common,  these  memorable  con¬ 
summations  of  their  resjjective  eras  have  one  prominent  feature 
of  resemblance — the  long  duration  of  the  struggle.  The  con¬ 
vulsions  which  shook  down  the  Capet  dynasty  still  reverberate, 
and  even  still  at  times  explode  in  Europe  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years.  The  undulations  of  the  Roman  earthquake  continued 
to  be  felt  for  a  century  after  the'  tribunate  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
were  not  completely  lulled  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  assign  a  period  more  eventful,  or 
a  revolution  more  important,  than  the  era  comprised  in  Mr. 
Merivale’s  present  volumes.  The  age  was  fruitful  in  great 
men ;  his  work,  therefore,  properly  abounds  in  portraiture. 
The  revolution  was  dramatic  in  its  career,  and  epic  in  its  con¬ 
tinuity  ;  these  volumes  present  us  accordingly  with  diversified 
and  vivid  scenes  in  combination  with  an  organic  unity  of  result 
and  purpose;  and,  lastly,  the  ‘great  mutations’  affected  not 
Rome  alone,  but  mankind  at  large,  so  that  our  interest  in  the 
story  is  political  and  universal,  not  merely  personal  and  national. 
To  Rome,  indeed,  alone  among  the  governments  of  antiquity  was 
vouchsafed  the  boon  of  a  political  metempsychosis.  It  was 
powerful  as  a  kingdom,  progressive  as  a  commonwealth  and 
for  centuries  steadfast  as  an  empire.  With  no  blameable  enthu¬ 
siasm  even  in  its  declining  age,  one  of  its  latest  and  not  its  worst 
poet  adverted  to  this  characteristic  of  its  fortune — 

‘  Illud  te  reparat  quod  cetera  regna  resolvit : 

Ordo  renasceiidi  est  crescere  posse  malis  ;* 

So  sang  Claudius  Rutilius  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  empire  was  not  unfrequently  identified,  by 
both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers,  with  the  duration  of  the 
world.  We  will  now,  partly  under  Mr.  Merivale’s  guidance, 
partly  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  briefly  trace  the 
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steps  and  phenomena  of  the  revolution,  which,  ostentatiously 
abjuring  the  name  of  king,  brought  about  a  return  to  monarchy. 

Two  principles,  in  active  antagonism  to  each  other,  had  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  very  dawn  of  the  commonwealth.  The  one,  com¬ 
mon  to  Rome  and  to  the  Greek  republics,  tended  to  isolate  the 
State  from  its  neighbours,  and  the  ruling  from  the  subject  class 
of  citizens:  the  other,  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  impelled 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  city  to 
strangers,  and  finally  to  include  in  a  strong,  but  equal  embrace, 
the  various  races  they  had  subdued.  The  principle  of  isolation, 
in  the  course  of  seven  centuries,  assumed  various  forms :  that  of 
expansion  was  forced  upon  the  State  ‘by  its  constant  wars  and 
successive  conquests.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Etruscan 
dynasty  of  the  Tarquins  —  for  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  a 
theory  could  have  made  Niebuhr  regard  this  dynasty  as  Latin 
— the  patrician  oligarchy  pushed  the  system  of  exclusion  to  its 
extreme  consequences.  They  denied  to  the  men  who  won  their 
battles  a  seat  in  their  councils.  They  treated  the  plebeian 
leaders,  Priscan  or  Alban  nobles  by  birth  or  heritage,  with  the 
same  jealous  arrogance  which  the  Venetian  oligarchy  displayed 
towards  all  eitizens  not  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book ;  and  they  re¬ 
garded  the  plebeian  body  as  an  assemblage  of  serfs,  whose  mur¬ 
murs  were  mutiny,  and  whose  petitions  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  scoui^e  and  the  gaol.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  isola¬ 
tion.  The  secession  of  the  Commons,  and  its  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes,  were  the  first  act  of 
expansion.  From  this  source  gradually  flowed  all  those  great 
and  comprehensive  measures  which,  under  the  several  titles  of 
the  Publilian,  Terentian,  Licinian,  and  Horatian  laws,  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  combined  the  Oscan  and  Sabel- 
lian  aristocracy,  and  the  Latin  commonalty  into  the  Roman 
nation.  Nor  were  the  rights  of  citizenship  alone  extended; 
the  longevity  of  the  State  was  also  secured.  In  the  course 
of  seven  centuries  the  Italians  became  one  nation.  In  a 
few  generations  more  the  Roman  standards  were  planted  at 
York,  Buda,  and  Alexandria.  The  extremes  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation  were  led  to  converge.  The  hunter  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  the  dusky  borderers  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates, 
met  on  common  ground  in  the  Roman  forum ;  and  the  laws 
and  language  of  the  capital  were  uniformly  ol)eyed  or  partially 
adopted  by  the  most  opjx>site  varieties  of  mankind.  But  this 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  expansion  demands  a  few  words 
for  itself. 

‘  What  was  the  cause,’  says  Tacitus,  ‘of  the  fall  of  the  Lace- 
*  daemoniaus  and  Athenians,  but  that,  powerful  as  they  were  in 
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*  anns,  they  spurned  their  subjects  as  aliens?’  The  policy  of 
Home  towards  its  subjects,  if  not  always  seasonable  and  spon¬ 
taneous,  was  more  prudent.  At  the  close  of  the  ^eat  Latin  war 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  it  incorporated  the  communities 
of  Latium:  it  invented  degrees  of  the  franchise  by  which  its 
dependents  were  gradually  trained  to  the  knowledge  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights.  Successful  generals,  at  a  later  period,  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  rewarding  their  adherents  with  this 
precious  boon.  Fidelity  to  the  State  constituted  a  claim  to  its 
immunities  which  were  the  more  graciously  conceded,  as  the 
benefits  of  Incorporation  were  more  sensibly  perceived.  What 
was  refused  to  armed  claimants  was  granted  to  vanquished 
suppliants,  and  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  the  whole  of  Italy 
had  received  the  full  freedom  of  Rome.  Even  Sulla  forwarded 
the  work  of  amalgamation.  His  opiKinents,  the  Marians,  had 
thrown  open  the  thirty-five  tribes :  and  to  counterpoise  the  new 
voters  from  Samnium  and  Etruria,  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy 
enrolled  a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  even  slaves  on  the  civic 
registers.  The  course  of  expansion  had  converted  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and 
the  lists  of  the  census  were  swelled  with  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  interests  became  every  year  more  nearly  identified  with 
the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

The  change,  however,  though  beneficial  to  the  empire,  was 
immediately  detrimental  to  Rome  itself.  ‘  The  introduction  of 

*  the  Italian  element  into  the  constitution,’  says  Mr.  Merivale, 

*  had  not,  ns  was  apprehended,  the  effect  of  Italianising  Rome. 

‘  Nevertheless,  from  this  time  the  denationalisation  of  Rome  be- 

*  gan,  though  we  must  look  to  another  quarter  for  its  origin.’  In 
spite  of  the  successive  enlargements  which  the  constitution  had 
received,  it  always  remained  essentially  municipal :  and  the  basis 
of  a  municipium  was  too  narrow  for  a  colossal  and  growing  empire. 
The  very  forms  of  public  business  which  had  sufficed  while  the 
domain  of  Rome  was  bounded  by  the  Anio  and  the  Liris,  were  at 
once  cumbersome  and  feeble  in  a  State  which  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Mount  Taurus.  The  solemn  sanctions  of  a  religion 
which  inspired  a  few  thousand  citizens  with  awe  and  pride,  were 
subjects  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  reverence  to  millions  of  pro¬ 
vincials  of  dissimilar  creeds.  A  broader  and  more  vital  principle 
of  unity  was  demanded  than  could  Ite  found  in  either  the  {lonti- 
fical  Ix^ks  or  the  rules  of  the  ten  tables.  Nor  were  the  nobler 
portions  of  the  old  constitution  alone  at  variance  with  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  age.  The  population  of  Rome,  from  various  causes, 
was  irretrievably  debased  ;  and  its  debasement  had  been  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  sudden  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  the  tribes. 
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without  the  concurrent  application  of  such  legal  or  moral  checks 
as  might  have  purified,  while  they  multiplied,  the  mass  of  free 
citizens.  Isolation  had  been  broken  down  :  amalgamation  had 
been  extensively  applied :  but  a  further  principle  of  adjustment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  was  still  wanting.  We  borrow 
from  Mr.  Merivale  a  description  of  the  hybrid  populace,  which, 
after  the  Social  War,  flocked  to  the  city  and  impeded  by  their 
venality  and  turbulence  the  business  of  the  forum. 

‘  The  city  became  from  henceforth  the  common  resort  of  all  that 
was  neediest  and  vilest  in  the  suburban  population.  There  grew  up 
a  multitude  of  reckless  adventurers,  eager  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
demagogues  of  any  party,  controlling  the  elections  by  corruption  or 
violence,  obstructing  the  peaceful  march  of  public  affiiirs,  rendering 
law  impotent  and  justice  impracticable.  Conscious  of  their  strength 
and  services,  these  hordes  of  hungry  barbarians  claimed  and  obtained 
subsistence  from  the  State.  They  quartered  themselves  on  the 
government,  which  was  compelled  to  feed  them  by  a  tax  on  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  provinces.  The  misfortune  or  error  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  day’  —  Mr.  Merivale  might  have  said  of  the  statesmen  of  anti¬ 
quity  universally  —  ‘lay  in  their  not  discovering  some  system  by 
which  the  votes  of  the  distant  municipals  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  mob  of  the  forum.  The  idea  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  age  ;  but 
under  Augustus  the  elections  were  conducted  by  taking  the  votes 
severally  in  the  diderent  towns.  We  may  imagine  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  by  a  strong  government  like  that  of  Sulla  might  have 
infused  a  new  element  of  stability  into  the  tottering  machine  of  the 
republican  constitution.’ 

We  have  seen  that  neither  the  restrictive  nor  the  expansive 
principles  singly  possessed  vigour  enough  to  sustain  or  regenerate 
the  commonwealth.  They  had  shifted,  indeed,  their  ground  of 
opposition,  until  the  original  contest  between  prerogative  and 
progress  assumed  the  baser  form  of  a  struggle  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in 
the  capital  itself,  there  w’as  a  blind  or  a  conscious  instinct  for 
unity  at  work,  which  betrayed  itself  by  an  increasing  disposition 
in  the  contending  factions  to  set  up  some  favourit#  leader,  either 
as  the  cham{)ion  of  the  senate  or  the  populace.  Mr.  Merivale’s 
sketches  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  or  the  mob  are  highly 
graj)hic ;  but  before  we  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  we  must 
glance  at  the  upper  classes  of  Rome,  who,  at  this  juncture,  were 
the  claimants  of  extensive  and  anomalous,  if  not  absolute, 
powers. 

The  effects  of  habitual  warfare  uj>on  the  Roman  character 
appear  to  us  to  be  hardly  brought  sufficiently  forward.  In  the 
midst  of  recurring  triumphs  and  permanent  monuments  of 
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victory,  war  had  demoralised  the  citizens  and  unfitted  the  Italian 
population  generally  for  their  new  civil  rights.  Temperate  or 
fortunate  indeed  is  the  nation,  upon  which  protracted  wars  entml 
no  worse  evils  than  waste  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  lust  of  appropriation,  like  other  stimulants,  blunts  or 
enervates  the  reason  as  well  as  the  conscience.  The  citizen 
imbibes  the  feelings  of  the  soldier ;  he  grows  familiar  with 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  is  restless  under  the  control 
of  law  and  in  the  sobriety  of  peace.  While  Italy  alone  was  the 
battle-field,  the  campaigns  of  Rome  were  really  defensive.  En¬ 
vironed  by  the  chivalrous  Sabellian  tribes  and  the  opulent 
communities  of  Etruria,  Rome,  unaggressive  and  peaceful, 
must  have  yielded  to  the  arms  or  gold  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbours.  But  the  contests  with  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Syria,  opening  almost  boundless  prospects  of  territorial  aggran¬ 
disement,  and  pouring  into  a  poor  agricultural  community  the 
ancestral  wealth  and  the  annual  revenues  of  three  continents, 
altered  the  character  of  its  wars,  its  soldiers,  and  its  citizens. 
The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action  led  to  protracted  and 
almost  independent  military  commands.  This  was  the  danger 
apprehended  by  Fablus  and  the  elder  Cato  when  they  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Africanus :  this  was  the  danger  realised 
in  the  enormous  powers  granted  to  Sulla  and  Pompeius 
for  their  Eastern  wars.  The  general  who  had  governed  for 
years,  with  almost  irresponsible  sway,  provinces  larger  than 
Italy  itself,  and  had  accumulated  or  disbursed  sums  of  money 
unknown  to  his  Sabine  or  Latin  ancestors,  returned  to  a  private 
station,  disqualified  for  its  duties  and  discontented  with  its 
obscurity.  His  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  at  least  equally 
incapacitated  by  the  licence  and  excitements  of  the  camp  for  the 
grave  observances  of  the  forum ;  and  since  the  legionaries  were 
•  electors,  and  in  many  cases  candidates  also,  the  passions  of 
the  comitia  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  military  tone.  Large 
masses  of  the  Roman  people  were  consequently  led  to  identify 
their  personal  interests  with  those  of  a  fortunate  commander; 
and  the  civil  involutions  of  a  century  were  mostly  rehearsals  of 
Caesar’s  final  and  successful  enterprise.  Nor  did  those  who 
remained  at  home,  and  in  whom  the  tranquil  occupations  of 
husbandry  might  have  preserved  the  virtues  of  former  ages, 
escape  from  the  evils  of  these  wasting  and  demoralising  wars.  Not 
all  Napoleon’s  energy,  nor  his  wonderful  fertility  in  resources, 
could  raise  the  agriculture  of  France  from  depression,  as  long 
as  France  continued  in  a  normal  state  of  warfare.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  has  not  adverted,  in  his  sketch  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  Roman  revolution,  to  the  effects  of  Hannibal’s  invasion. 
They  were  long  anterior  indeed  to  the  era  at  which  he  begins. 
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but  they  were  not  inoperative  upon  it.  The  second  Punic 
war,  which  desolated  the  peninsula  generally,  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  smaller  landowners  and  colonists  of  Rome, 
and  first  materially  enfeebled  and  diminished  the  productive 
classes.  The  wealthy  retaining,  in  their  lowest  ebb  of  fortune, 
a  portion  of  their  means,  in  a  few  years  might  recover  their 
former  opulence.  But  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres,  whose 
harvests  were  annually  swept  olF  by  the  Numidian  foragers, 
whose  homestead  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  whose  boun¬ 
daries  had  been  trampled  down  in  a  thousand  skirmishes,  could 
not  retrieve,  when  the  storm  had  passed  away,  even  his  former 
humble  independence.  War  had  burdened  him  with  debt,  debt 
compelled  him  to  sell  his  fields,  and  with  his  fields,  as  trade  was 
interdicted  to  a  free  commoner,  to  forego  his  station  in  society. 
From  a  peasant  he  was  degraded  to  a  pauper,  dependent  for  his 
daily  bread  on  the  State,  and  for  his  luxuries  on  the  ostentation 
or  ambition  of  the  rich.  Poverty  and  self-respect  may  co-exist ; 
but  not  where  poverty  is  debarred  from  honest  lal^ur.  The 
wants  of  the  day,  when  unrelieved  by  toil,  stifle  the  sense  of 
shame  and  dignity.  Habitual  privation  enhances  occasional  ex¬ 
cess  ;  and  he,  who  is  the  slave  at  once  of  necessity  and  indul¬ 
gence,  becomes  the  apt  and  willing  tool  of  rival  factions  and 
of  the  leader  who  builds  upon  faction  his  own  selfish  and  solitary 
grandeur.  The  large  properties,  which  followed,  ruined  not  only 
the  agriculture  of  Italy,  but  its  population  and  its  spirit. 

Such  were  some  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the^Roman 
people  at  the  epoch  with  which  Mr.  Merivale’s  work  opens. 
From  this  dark  background  of  poverty  and  idleness,  of  tur¬ 
bulence  and  crime,  come  out  clearly  the  great  actors  on  the 
scene,  the  authors,  the  spectators,  or  the  victims  of  the  most 
memorable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  We  have 
traced  the  brief  period  of  isolation  and  the  process  of  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  commonwealth.  We  have  now  to  contemplate 
these  principles,  as  they  were  embodied  in  the  personal  character 
or  policy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  from  Sulla 
to  Caesar. 

We  must  first,  however,  remark  upon  the  unusual  insecurity 
of  all  extant  records  of  these  times.  The  reader  who  compares 
Lord  Clarendon’s  history  with  the  memoirs  of  Ludlow,  White- 
locke,  and  May,  will  often  be  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether 
the  Charles,  Strafford,  and  Laud,  the  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
Hugh  Peters  of  the  noble  historian  are  really  the  personages 
portrayed  by  his  republican  contemporauies.  In  the  pageants 
of  the  Middle  Ages  certaun  grotesque  figures  were  arrayed  in 
vizors  and  garments  of  wUch  the  one  half  was  purposely 
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unlike  the  other  in  fashion  and  colour.  Viewed  from  the 
right  the  same  masker  was  a  blooming  youth,  viewed  from 
the  left  he  w’as  a  chapfallen  crone.  One  profile  was  that  of 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  the  other  was  that  of  Sir  Gawain’s 
‘  lothly  bride.’  In  the  pages  of  Clarendon,  Cliarlcs  is  a  saint 
and  a  m.artyr;  in  the  ])age8  of  May  he  is  an  Ezzelin  or  a  Sforza. 
But  however  widely  the  English  historians  may  diverge  in  their 
accounts  of  the  same  person,  there  is  a  decorum  in  their  censure, 
and  a  limit  to  their  praise,  which  enable  us  to  detect,  even  in 
opposite  portraitures,  some  common  features  of  resemblance. 
At  all  events  we  possess  both  Clarendon  and  May,  and  Ave  can 
strike  the  balance  of  contradictions  according  to  our  several  pre¬ 
dilections.  Whereas  in  Roman  history,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  lost  the  counter-statement,  and  must  profit,  as  well  as  we 
can,  by  the  extint  caricature.  We  have  not  a  line  of  Sulla’s 
memoirs,  not  a  w’ord  of  Hortensius’s  orations,  nor  a  fragment 
from  the  history  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the  surly  Ludlow  of  the 
Roman  rebellion.  But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  worst  privation 
against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Livy  assures  us  that  Roman 
history  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 

*  Nee  facile  est  aut  reni  rei  nut  auctorem  auctori  pneferre,’  is 
the  historian’s  complaint  of  his  authorities  for  the  Samnite  w’ar, 
and  he  more  than  once  recui*s  to  it.  ‘  Vitiatam  memoriam,’  he 
proceeds,  charging  his  informants  with  ‘  enormous  lying,’  ‘  fuue- 

*  bribus  laudibus  reor,  falsisque  imaginum  titulis,  dum  faniilia 

*  ad  se  quacque  famam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  fallente 

*  mendacio  trahunt.’  And  the  disease  had  even  deeper  roofs 
than  heraldic  vanity.  Mr.  INIerivalc  has  justly  termed  the 
‘  Catlllnarian  and  Jugurthine  ivars’  of  Sallust  ‘a  series  of  pun- 
‘  gent  satires,  under  the  garb  of  history.’  Cicero,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian,  earnestly 
implores  his  friend  Lucceius  to  iVrlte  a  partial  narrative  of  his 
memorable  consulate.  The  licenee  of  Roman  lampoon  may  be 
inferred  from  the  epigrams  of  Catullus  and  Martial ;  while  the 
licence  of  the  Roman  bar  and  hustings  transcends  the  experience, 
and  almost  the  imagination,  of  modern  times.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  prosecution  of  Raleigh, — Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  rage  and  brandy,  —  a  repealer  at  Con¬ 
ciliation  Hall,  —  a  farmer  at  a  protectionist  meeting,  —  may  afford 
the  unlearned  reader  a  faint  and  distant  image  of  the  virulence 
of  Cicero’s  speeches  against  Catilina,  Piso,  and  Antonins.  The- 
abuse  doubtless  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  The  orator 
was  hooted  and  applauded,  but  he  ivas  not  believed.  The 
cudgel  and  the  dagger  were  in  all  eras  of  the  commonwealth 
freely  employed  against  obnoxious  statesmen,  but  never,  as  far 
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as  we  know,  against  the  calumnious  orator.  Virulent  abuse 
was  in  fact  his  stock  in  trade.  It  w’ould  have  been  deemed  as 
unfair  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  j>eroration,  as  of  the  right 
of  maligning  an  antagonist.  But  the  licence  permitted  to  the 
Koman  pleader  by  his  audience  has  been,  from  the  inattention 
of  scholars  to  these  attendant  circuntstances,  singularly  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  credibility  of  Roman  liistory.  The  most  atrocious 
libels,  which  excited  only  a  smile  at  the  time,  have  been  gravely 
adopted  as  authentic  testimonials  to  an  evil  reputation.  Dirt  of 
this  kind  sticks  somewhere.  The  sceptical  Middleton’s  faith  in 
Cicero’s  calumnies  is  really  ludicrous.  To  take  one  instance  from 
among  m.any;  he  believes  that  Marcus  Antonius,  —  whose  vigi¬ 
lance  as  Cajsar’s  lieutenant  in  Italy  detected  even  a  strange  fishing 
boat  in  the  harbour  of  Brundislum,  —  was  drunk  for  three  months 
together.  And  his  grounds  of  belief  for  this  notable  fact  rest 
on  the  credit  of  Cicero’s  second  philippic.  But  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  Caesar,  the  orations  and  letters  of  Cicero,  and  Sallust’s 
‘  pungent  satires,’  are  our  only  contemporary  documents  for  the 
Roman  revolution.  The  few  fragments  preserved  in  Plutarch, 
!Macrobius,  Gellius,  and  the  anecdotists,  are  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  qualify  the  assertion.  Of  all  these  authorities,  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  the  great  Julian  leader  wears  the  most  specious 
garb.  We  do  not  insist,  liowever,  on  his  vei*acity.  Cicero’s 
letters  to  Attlcus  certainly  difter  in  many  res|)ects  from  his 
orations.  But  his  mind  had  been  so  warped  by  his  rhetorical 
education  and  practice,  that  we  doubt,  as  Major  O’Flaherty 
doubted  of  lawyem  in  general,  ‘  whether  he  even  spoke  truth  to 
‘  himself.’  The  documents  of  the  Roman  revolution  require 
therefore  ‘  wary  walking,’  and  Mr.  Merivalc  has  displayed  a 
laudable  scepticism  in  his  employment  of  them. 

The  two  central  figures  in  the  opposite  groups  of  Roman 
statesmen,  during  the  revolutionaiy  era,  are  Sulla  and  Caesar; 
— each  respectively  the  representatives  of  conflicting  theories  of 
government,  but  each  equally  possessed  of  organic  ideas,  and 
each  equally  unscrupulous  iji  reducing  them  to  practice.  Yet 
there  was  an  essential  difference  in  their  political  genius.  Com¬ 
bined,  they  were  the  Janus  of  the  revolution.  Sulla  looked 
back  with  reverted  gaze  to  the  republic  of  Camillus  and  the 
decemvirs:  Caesar  contemplated,  with  keener  prescience  and 
more  comprehensive  faith,  the  empire  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines.  The  elder  dictator  beheld  what  had  been  practicable 
in  the  past :  the  younger  what  was  possible  for  the  future. 
Sulla  seems,  like  Robespierre,  to  have  believed  that  by  extir¬ 
pating  his  opponents  he  could  i>erpctuate  the  formularies  of  a 
theoretical  constitution  :  Ciesar,  like  Napoleon,  regarded  himself 
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*the  man  of  destiny’  apixiinted  to  remodel  and  renovate  the 
world.  The  one  discarded  all  that  was  not  merely  Homan  from 
his  plan :  the  other  adopted  and  engrafted  into  his  system  all 
the  vitality  that  lingered  in  ancient  civilisation,  and  all  the 
promise  that  manifested  itself  in  Transalpine  barbarism.  The 
work  of  the  one  crumbled  away  in  a  single  generation :  the 
structure  of  the  other  still  modifies  the  feelings  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  most  civilised  portions  of  mankind.  The  j)olicy 
of  amalgamation,  both  as  regarded  its  results  and  its  representa¬ 
tive,  was  stronger  than  the  policy  of  isolation.  There  was  a 
strange  sympathy  between  these  *  mighty  opposites.’  Sulla,  who 
in  his  fanatical  zeal  for  reaction,  had  never  before  spared  any 
man,  however  obscure  or  incapable,  spared  ‘  the  young  trifler,’ 
whose  genius  he  detected,  although  he  could  not  discern  the 
full  scope  and  dimensions  of  his  career.  And  Cajsar,  who  became 
afterwards  *  all  things  to  all  men,’  discarded  all  dissimulation 
in  the  Dictator’s  presence,  and  stood  erect  and  inflexible,  when 
even  Pompeius  quailed.  Sulla’s  ‘  genius  was  rebuked  before 
‘  Caesar’s.’ 

The  apparent  strongholds  of  reaction  were  in  the  senate  and 
the  legions.  Its  real  weakness  was  manifested  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  as  soon  as  death  had  loosened  the  iron  grasp  of 
its  author.  The  senate,  indeed,  —  with  the  army  for  its  body¬ 
guard  and  the  veterans  and  freednien  of  Sulla  for  its  outposts, 
— easily  resisted  the  crude  and  feeble  attempts  of  the  consul 
Lepidus  to  rescind  the  Cornelian  constitution.  But  on  every 
side  of  Italy,  and  within  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  itself,  was 
heaped  up  the  fuel  of  revolution.  Sertorius  and  the  Marian 
refugees  had  wrested  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  from  the  armies 
of  the  republic.  Mithridates  once  more  swept  the  plains  of 
Lesser  Asia  with  his  Pontic  and  Armenian  cavalry ;  and  the 
innumerable  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Cilician  coast  poured  forth 
their  terrible  banditti,  who,  like  the  northern  Vikings  of  a  later 
age,  neither  sowed  nor  reaped  themselves,  but  filled  their  garners 
from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  Even  the  Appian  road 
itself,  the  great  artery  of  metropolitan  Rome,  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  these  marauders.  Even  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  arro¬ 
gant  eloquence  of  the  forum  had  denominated  the  ‘  Lake  of 
‘  Rome,’ — as  far  north  as  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  and  as  far  west  as 
Gadcs,  —  swarmed  with  their  cruisers.  It  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  these  freebooters  to  parade  their  defiance  of  Rome  by  mur¬ 
dering  the  officers  of  the  State  as  often  as  they  captured  them. 
But  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  not  alone  their  victims. 
The  dungeons  of  Cilicia  were  thronged  with  Roman  citizens; 
whole  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  with  their  passengers  and 
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cargoes,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  towns  and  villas  of  the  main¬ 
land  and  of  the  islands  were  ransacked  by  their  foragers  ;  and  to 
their  secular  pillage  they  added  the  sacred  hoards  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  temples,  where  the  piety  or  prudence  of  the  Grecian  world 
had,  from  the  era  of  the  Heracleids,  deposited  its  votive  or  per¬ 
sonal  wealth. 

And  contemporaneous  with  this  anarchy  without,  a  deeper 
woe  and  nemesis  were  preying  upon  Italy  itself.  Gladiatorial 
exhibitions  had  already  begun  to  form  the  great  national  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  Homans  and  Italians.  They  were  on  a  less  extensive 
scale, — they  were  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  sanguinary, — than 
they  afterwards  became,  when  senators  and  even  emperors  fought 
in  the  arena ;  but  they  already  contributed,  with  foreign  and 
with  civil  war,  'to  harden  and  contaminate  the  spectators. 
The  embers  of  a  general  servile  war  were  still  smouldering  in 
Sicily,  when  the  flames  of  a  similar  but  more  formidable  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out  at  Capua.  For  the  career  of  Spartacus  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Merivale’s  pages.  The  military  genius  of 
the  Thracian  shepherd  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
reduced  until  he  had  ravaged  the  peninsula,  from  the  Sicilian 
Straits  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nor  until  three  regular 
armies  were  concentrated  at  once  upon  his  predatory  bands. 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  both  contended  for  the  honour  of  sup¬ 
pressing  a  servile  revolt ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
recall  Lucullus  from  the  East,  and  to  precipitate  the  whole 
force  of  the  empire  upon  a  band  of  Thracian  and  Gaulish 
fencers. 

An  empire  which  endured  and  survived  so  many  shocks,  and 
which  attained,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  powers  more 
ample  and  secure  than  even  the  conquerors  of  Carthage  and 
Macedon  had  won  and  bequeathed,  must  have  contained  in  its 
heart  of  hearts  no  ordinary  vital  force :  And  the  weakness  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  its  seventh  century,  arose 
not  so  much  after  all  from  the  decay  of  the  subject-population, 
as  from  the  decrepitude  of  the  central  government.  The  states¬ 
man  or  warrior  who  should  relieve  the  provinces  and  resources  of 
the  commonwealth  from  the  pressure  of  the  oligarchy,  and  by 
throwing  open  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  body  politic, — would  solve  the  problem  which  the 
Gracchi  had  been  murdered  for  proposing,  and  which  Sulla 
fondly  thought  he  had  superseded  altogether. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  ordinary  texture  of  the  senatorian 
party  serves  to  show  that  the  restorer  of  the  State  could  not  be 
expected  to  come  from  their  ranks :  — 

‘  The  conviction  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  nobles  was  forced  upon  Cicero ;  nor  could  he  be  insensible  of 
the  danger  their  cause  incurred,  when  they  professed  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  such  as  Cato,  whose  ways  and 
views  were  so  alien  from  their  own,  and  whose  disposition  was  so 
untractablc.  As  to  Cato  himself,  we  may  imagine  the  perplexity 
with  which  he  must  have  regarded  the  several  sections  of  the  party 
among  whom  he  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place.  He  had  to  choose 
his  counsellors  and  instruments  either  among  the  elder  men,  who 
were  indolent  and  immovable  in  action,  insensible  to  public  morality, 
even  to  the  contempt  of  outward  decency ;  or  among  the  younger, 
who  were  violent,  on  the  other  hand,  and  reckless,  their  hot  patrician 
blood  inflamed  no  less  by  luxury  than  pride.  The  early  years  of  the 
former  class  had  been  mostly  passed  in  camps.  The  urgent  dangers 
of  the  republic  had  allowed  them  little  leisure,  even  at  home,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  refinements  of  social  life.  At  a  later  period,  crowned  with 
success,  and  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  suddenly  placed  at 
their  feet,  they  plunged,  from  mere  ignorance,  into  a  tasteless  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  sensual  civilisation  of  the  East.  The  pictures  of  vice 
which  the  writers  of  the  age  have  left  us  are  principally  taken  from 
the  highest  aristocracy;  and  the  habits  of  aPiso  and  aGabinius  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  barbarian  coarseness  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.’ 

Even  the  better  and  more  refined  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  incompetent  to  the  task  of  government,  and  blind,  either 
from  prejudice  or  indolence,  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  time. 
At  an  earlier  and  happier  period,  indeed,  Greek  cultivation  had 
produced  a  genuine  and  s.alutary  eftect  upon  the  Roman  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  Scipio  and  Flamininus,  with  their  illustrious  coevals  of 
the  Fabian  and  ..Fimilian  houses,  were  worthy  recipients  of  the 
political  maxims  of  Polybius  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Panetius.  But  the  destiny  of  the  race  of  conquerors  prevailed. 
Each  succeeding  generation  became  more  deeply  immersed  in 
war  than  its  predecessors ;  and  the  habits  of  the  camp  silenced 
or  perverted  the  lessons  of  the  schools. 

‘  Even  those  individuals,’  Mr.  Merivale  proceeds,  ‘  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  polite  literature  had  but  little  of  that 
genuine  devotion  to  it  which  courts  enjoyment  and  rejoices  in  simpli¬ 
city.  The  purity  even  of  Cicero’s  taste  may  be  called  in  question, 
tliough  he  was  far  removed  from  the  voluptuous  refinements  which 
enervate  the  mind  and  vitiate  morality.  But  Lucullus  and  the  aecom- 
plished  orator,  Ilortensius,  second  only  to  Cicero  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  no  less  than  a  pleader  and  debater,  did 
more  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  tastes  which  they  affected  to 
patronise.  The  display  which  Lucullus  made  of  his  libraries  and 
galleries  of  art,  throwing  them  open  to  public  admiration,  however 
much  in  advance  of  the  real  wants  of  the  age,  and  calculated  to  create 
envy  rather  than  gratitude,  might  yet  be  represented  as  a  more  mag¬ 
nanimous  use  of  his  wealth  than  the  vulgar  profusion  by  which  others 
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of  liis  order  courted  the  favour  of  the  multitude.  But  those  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  discovered  how  little  real  interest  he  took 
in  tliese  honourable  resources  of  dignified  leisure.  In  his  later  years 
he  withdrew  himself  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  and  seemed  to 
devote  all  his  languid  energies  to  the  invention  of  new  refinements 
upon  the  luxury  of  the  table.  His  example  countenanced  and  cor¬ 
rupted  those  about  him.  One  after  another  the  nobles  sank  into  a 
lethargy  almost  incomprehensible.  Tlie  writers  of  a  later  period  have 
associated  the  proudest  names  of  Rome  with  the  preposterous  novel¬ 
ties  by  w'hich  they  amused  their  idleness.  A  Gabinius,  a  Caelius, 
a  Crassus,  were  immortalised  by  the  elegance  of  their  dancing.  A 
Lucullus,  a  Hortensius,  a  Fhilippus,  estimated  one  another,  not  by 
their  eloquence,  their  courage,  or  their  virtue,  but  by  the  perfection 
of  their  fishponds  and  the  singularity  of  the  breeds  they  nourished. 
They  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  with  their  finger,  says  their  mortified 
advocate,  if  they  had  stocked  their  preserves  with  bearded  mullets, 
and  had  taught  them  to  recognise  their  masters’  voices,  and  come  to 
be  fed  from  their  hands.’ 

Sulla  founded  no  school  of  statesmen,  and  trained  up  no  suc¬ 
cessor  to  himself.  But  in  Cn.  Pompeius  he  possessed  a  willing 
disciple.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  eminent  man  with  too 
much  censure,  or  with  too  much  compassion.  An  ignominious 
death  was  not  the  bitterest  portion  of  his  severe  destiny.  In 
the  age  of  the  Scipios,  while  the  laws  still  breathed  a  grave  and 
lofty  spirit,  and  the  greatest  commanders  were  content  to  re¬ 
main  the  servants  of  the  State,  Pompeius  would  probably  have 
transmitted  an  illustrious  and  unblemished  name  to  posterity,  and 
have  led  to  the  capitol  a  triumphal  procession  as  the  conqueror 
of  Perseus  or  Antiochus.  In  tlie  era  of  the  emperors  he  might 
have  claimed  the  epithets  of  respect  and  affection  bestowed 
upon  Nervaand  Antoninus.  But  in  his  own  generation,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  the  premature  imperator  or  as  the  veteran 
proconsul,  his  influence  was  generally  for  evil,  and  for  himself 
at  least  his  triumphs  were  mostly  calamitous.  The  popular 
son  of  an  obnoxious  father,  his  first  and  his  latest  model  in  life  was 
a  fortunate  usurper,  whom  he  resembled  in  ambition,  but  to 
whom  he  was  immeasurably  Inferior  in  genius  and  strength  of 
will.  He  was  a  great  soldier  and  an  able  diplomatist :  his 
domestic  affections  were  deeper  and  more  tenacious  than  was 
usual  with  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  But  here  his 
commendation  ends.  He  was  a  false  friend,  a  bad  citizen,  and 
a  treacherous  colleague.  The  two  most  specious  acts  in  his 
career  were  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  of  the  Commons 
to  its  proper  functions,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  legions  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  But  he  restored  their  magis¬ 
trates  to  the  people,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
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control  the  government  and  the  elections ;  and  he  divested  him¬ 
self  of  his  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  from  a  desire 
to  rival  the  abdication  of  Sulla. 

The  career  of  Pompeius  displayed,  indeed,  on  the  larger  theatre 
of  the  world  the  contrast  between  present  prosperity  and  impend¬ 
ing  calamity  which  the  Greek  tragic  poets  delighted  to  represent 
on  the  stage.  He  was  called  in  derision  by  his  contemporaries 
‘  Agamemnon’;  nor  were  his  fortunes  less  high  or  their  catas¬ 
trophe  less  appalling  than  that  of  the  King  of  Mycenae,  ‘lord 
‘  of  Argos  and  the  islands.’  If  we  except  the  Mithridatic  cam¬ 
paigns —  and  even  these  were  against  orientals — all  the  triumphs 
of  Pompeius  were  easily  achieved.  He  came  to  the  aid  of  Sulla 
when  the  Italians  were  w’earied  out  with  the  war ;  he  crushed 
the  servile  insurrection  after  the  death  of  its  great  leader ;  and 
he  hunted  down  the  Cilician  pirates  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  great  offices  confided  to  him,  absolute  in 
trust  but  limited  in  time,  fed  the  grand  delusion  of  his  life, — 
that  he  too,  like  his  prototype,  deserved  the  appellation  of  Felix 
as  well  as  Magnus.  His  civil  career  bore  no  proportion  to  his 
military  one :  he  was  eclipsed  by  Cicero  and  was  less  respected 
than  Cato.  He  was  generally  the  first  to  violate  his  own  laws : 
his  public  appearances  as  Triumvir  were  undignified ;  and  his 
belief  that  Caesar  was  his  tool  and  creature,  whom  he  could 
employ  and  dismiss  at  will,  was  one  of  those  extravagancies 
which,  although  history  authenticates  it,  fiction'  would  reject  as 
improbable. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Pompeius,  which  we  introduce  in 
this  place  by  anticipation,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  his  for¬ 
tunes  : — 

'  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  703  Pompeius  was  prostrated  by 
severe  sickness  at  Naples,  and  his  life  w'as,  for  a  time,  despaired  of. 
He  had  now  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  political  career,  and 
having  enjoyed,  and,  still  more,  having  surrendered,  the  sole  consul¬ 
ship,  there  remained  nothing  within  the  sphere  of  the  laws  which 
could  increase  his  reputation  either  for  power  or  moderation.  The 
only  legitimate  boon  which  fortune  might  still  bestow  upon  her 
favourite  was  an  honoured  and  tranquil  old  age ;  but  the  storms 
which  w'ere  gathering  in  the  horizon  forbade  the  hope  of  so  happy  a 
consummation.  At  such  a  moment,  said  the  Roman  moralists,  the 
Gods,  in  their  foresight,  offered  to  remove  the  great  Pompeius  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  human  change;  but  the  cities  and  the  nations 
interposed  with  prayer,  and  preserved  their  beloved  hero  for  defeat 
and  decapitation.  The  people  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli  were  the  first 
to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  grief  and  despair.  Vows  and 
sacrifices  were  oflered  for  the  sick  man’s  recovery.  He  was  saved, 
and  the  same  people  expressed  their  delight  with  festivals  and  dances. 
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and  crowned  their  heads  with  chaplets.  These,  indeed,  Cicero  might 
have  said  were  only  Greeks ;  but  the  reserved  and  sober  Italians  were 
no  less  ardent  in  their  adulation.  The  roads  were  thronged  ;  the  vil> 
lages  were  crowded  like  cities ;  the  harbours  could  not  contain  the 
vessels  which  brought  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea,  to  salute  the 
popular  idol  as  he  was  transported  slowly  from  place  to  place  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  Pompeius,  from  his  litter,  contemplated  this  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people  with  lively  satisfaction  ;  he  regarded  it  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  depth  to  which  his  influence  had  penetrated — as  a 
gauge  of  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  his  popularity.  Rooted  on  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  immovable,  what  should  he  fear  from 
Caesar  or  Caesar’s  veterans  ?  There  was  no  one  at  his  ear  to  whisper 
how  hollow  these  demonstrations  were,  —  to  foretell  that  Italy  would 
surrender  to  his  enemy  without  a  blow,  and  that  the  voices  now 
loudest  in  the  accents  of  devotion  to  him  would  welcome  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Gaul  with  no  less  fervent  acclamations.’ 

The  warning  voice  (which  Mr.  Merivale  imagines)  might  have 
whispered  to  the  fevered  and  failing  veteran  vaticinations  of  a 
doom  more  appalling  than  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  or 
the  loss  of  popularity  and  power.  It  might  have  told  him  of 
the  treacherous  embers  beneath  his  feet,  of  the  ‘tainted  air’ 
which  he  breathed,  of  the  petulance  of  counsellors,  and  the  lip- 
service  of  dependents.  ‘  After  a  certain  day  in  next  year,’  it 
might  have  said,  ‘  bid  farewell  to  ease,  to  fame,  and  to  victory. 
‘  The  laurels  of  Italian,  of  Spanish,  and  Pontic  triumphs  are 
‘  withered.  F arewell  to  the  repose  of  your  Alban  villa,  to  the 
‘  throngs  of  the  theatre  and  the  forum,  to  the  acclamations  on 
‘  the  field  of  Mars.  Farewell  to  the  homage  of  the  senate  and 
‘  the  alalngmos  of  the  camp,  to  the  fortune  which  flattered  early 
‘  and  mature  manhood,  and  to  the  “  honour,  love,  and  obedience,” 
*  which  should  accompany  old  age.’ 

‘  Hflec  finis  Priami  fatorum ;  hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tulit . 

.  .  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 

Regnatorem  Asiae.  Jacet  ingens  littore  tr uncus, 
Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.’ 

Of  all  the  leading  actors  of  the  Roman  revolution,  Cicero  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  delineate  satisfactorily.  On  the 
one  hand,  so  deep  a  debt  of  literary  gratitude  is  due  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  orator :  he  has  enlisted  in  his  favour  so  numerous  a  train 
of  partisans  in  all  ages,  that  to  question  his  political  efficiency 
may  appear  like  paradox,  even  if  it  be  not  deemed  presumption. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Impossible,  on  the  evidence  which  he 
himself  affords  us,  not  to  regret,  with  Mr.  Merivale,  that  he  did 
not  retire  from  public  life  at  the  zenith  of  his  honours,  the  close 
of  his  consular  year.  It  was  competent  for  Demosthenes  and  the 
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Athenian  orators  to  conduct  for  a  time  successfully  the  interests 
of  a  petty  league ;  yet  even  Demosthenes  found  eloquence  un¬ 
availing  when  opposed  to  the  ^Macedonian  phalanx.  Cicero  was  a 
statesman  not  in  a  small  republic,  but  in  the  metropolis  and 
arbitress  of  the  world.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  could 
banish  Verres  and  drive  Catilina  headlong  from  Home,  and 
secure  for  himself  the  triumphs  of  the  bar  in  all  causes  which 
were  merely  personal  or  locjil.  But  in  the  great  questions  of  the 
age,  —  the  amalgamation  of  the  provincials,  the  extension  of  the 
fninchise,  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  State,  perhaps 
even  the  transference  of  the  executive  from  the  senate  to  a 
single  chief, — eloquence  was  at  best  an  accessory  only,  liable  to 
be  borne  down  at  ever)’’  turn  by  the  tumult  of  the  forum,  by 
the  combination  of  parties  and  their  leaders,  and  finally  by  the 
inevitable  appeal  to  arms.  And  in  the  case  of  Cicero  there 
were  other  disqualifications  proj)er  to  himself.  A  novus  homo, 
he  had  no  reserve  of  family  support  to  fall  back  upon.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  vain.  His  eloquenee  was  rather  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  than  the  impulse  of  a  ficr)'  nature,  like  that  of 
C.  Gracchus  or  ^Minibeau.  Moreover,  in  an  age  of  impetuous 
|)artisanship,  Cicero  was  a  trimmer  or  waverer  in  his  politics.  He 
had  originally  been  the  champion  of  the  middle  and  monied  order 
— the  equites ;  alter  Catilina’s  destruction  he  became  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  senate ;  and  on  his  return  from  banishment  he  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  leading  triumvir,  as  to  the  only  patron  in 
Rome  able  to  shield  him  from  tribunitian  violence  and  from  the 
recurrence  of  a  calamity,  which  to  him  was  as  ‘  the  bitterness  of 
death.’  While,  however,  he  courted  Pompelus,  he  was  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  favour  of  the  great  proconsul  of  the  Gauls.  In  his 
heart,  we  believe,  he  preferred  the  humane  and  accomplished 
Caesar  to  the  patron  who  had  abandoned  him  once,  who  would 
probably  at  a  similar  crisis  abandon  him  again,  and  who  through¬ 
out  their  intercourse  disgusted  him  by  reserve  and  perplexed  him 
by  caprice.  The  fame  of  Cicero  as  the  adherent  of  Cajsar  might 
have  stood  less  fair  with  posterity,  at  least  wdth  the  posterity 
which  until  recently  has  persisted  in  seeing  patriotism  in  the 
senate  alone,  and  only  rebellion  in  Ca»ar ;  but  it  would  probably 
have  been  happier,  and  eventually  more  honourable,  for  himself, 
had  he  preferred  the  younger  to  the  elder  triumvir.  Carr’s 
prompt  decision  would  have  imparted  consistency  to  his  career,  if 
not  to  his  character ;  and  Cicero  would  have  interpreted  to  the 
senate  and  people  the  views  of  the  proconsul  more  effectively,  as 
well  from  his  eloquence  as  from  his  personal  repute,  than  any  of 
the  able  but  reckless  adventurers  engaged  in  Ca»ar’s  interest. 
The  union  between  the  orator  and  the  general,  which  had 
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proved  efficient  at  Athens,  would  have  been  repeated  at  Rome ; 
and  the  Julian  reforms  set  forth  by  the  master  of  persuasion 
might  have  conciliated,  Avhile  there  was  yet  time,  many  of  the 
most  upright  and  intelligent' senators,  and  prevented  their  flight 
to  the  Pompeian  camp  from  a  merciful  and  magnanimous 
opjwnent. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  remorse  that  any  scholar  can 
venture  to  doubt  the  political  wisdom  of  Cicero  —  a  feeling  like 
that  which  a  dutiful  son  experiences  at  discovering  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  a  parent.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  official  integrity, 
and  moral  refinement  surround  his  name,  and  so  entrench  it,  as 
it  were,  behind  its  claims  upon  our  affection  and  reverence,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  analyse  his  career  with  the  impartiality 
which  history  exacts.  If  he  is  accused  of  moral  cowardice 
in  the  case  of  Clodius,  who  is  entitled  to  refuse  applause  to 
his  gallant  defiance  of  Antonins  ?  If  we  deplore  his  unmanly 
grief  in  exile,  is  there  no  palliation  in  the  thought  that 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rome  his  occupation  was  gone  and  his 
glorious  existence  at  an  end?  When  his  self-laudation  wearies  us, 
let  us  remember  that  he  rose  by  eloquence,  and  was  sustained 
by  it ;  and  that  eloquence  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  level  of 
men  whose  halls  were  populous  with  images  of  warriors,  states¬ 
men,  and  patriots,  and  who  counted  years  by  the  curule  honours 
of  their  ancestors.  Eloquence  procured  him,  living,  the  title  of 
*  Father  of  his  Country;’  and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  that 
eloquence  which  filled  his  spirit  with  the  assurance  of  everlasting 
fume,  and  enabled  him,  in  the  end,  to  meet  danger  and  death 
with  a  decision  and  serenity  unwarranted  by  his  temperament, 
and  unsurpassed  by  Stoic  or  Christian  fortitude. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that  Mr.  Merlvale’s 
estimate  of  Cicero  differs  in  some  respects  from  our  own.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
equally  judicious  and  animated  jwrtrait : — 

‘  Having  thus  chosen  his  political  views,  Cicero  carried  them  out 
through  life  with  a  steadiness  hardly  to  be  expected  even  in  a  firmer 
man,  and  conceived  an  interest  in  the  classes  whose  cause  he  advo¬ 
cated,  and  even  an  affection  for  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  features  in  his  character.  His  great  object  was  to  elevate  that 
middle  class  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution.  He  laboured  diligently  to  soften  away 
the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  nobles  and  commons,  of  the  Romans 
and  Italians,  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  of  the  late  civil  wars. 
Nor  was  his  political  course  warped,  like  that  of  his  leader,  Pompeius, 
by  any  illegitimate  hopes  of  rising  above  the  laws  which  he  adminis¬ 
tered  or  defended.  His  ambition  was  great  and  noble,  but  was 
honestly  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  con- 
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stitution.  He  succeeded  in  attaining  tbe  consulship,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  office  in  the  State,  and,  in  its  discharge,  performed  a  service  for 
his  country  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  the  Roman  annals.  But 
his  career  of  public  usefulness  was  cut  short  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
associates  and  the  selfishness  of  his  early  patron.  Intoxicated  by 
success,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  foi^et  how  unnatural  and  preca¬ 
rious  his  elevation  really  was ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
own  vanity  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  fall.  But  the  nobles 
were  willing  to  prove  to  the  world  the  inherent  weakness  of  any  man, 
however  splendid  his  abilities,  who  had  not  the  genuine  aristocratic 
basis  of  wealth  and  birth  to  rely  upon ;  and  Pompeius  selected  Cicero 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  wrath,  when  he  wished  to  show  his  power,  and 
hurl  defiance  at  the  senate,  yet  did  not  venture  to  inflict  upon  it  a 
wound  which  should  really  smart.’ 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Cicero,  Ave  will  annex  the 
following  description  of  his  Tusculan  villa, — the  scene  of  some  of 
his  dialogues,  the  topic  of  fond  eulogy  in  many  of  his  letters, 
his  retreat  from  toil,  and  his  refuge  in  affliction.  It  is  a  specimen 
both  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  graceful  employment  of  his  classical 
stores  and  of  the  lighter  portions  of  lus  work :  — 

‘  If  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  had  been  selected  to  keep  the  me¬ 
mory  of  its  occupant  ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  was  his  chosen  spot  for  retirement  and  study. 
Here,  also,  though  too  far  removed  from  Rome  to  be  himself  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  observation,  his  porticoes  opened  upon  the  full  view  of  his 
beloved  city,  from  which  he  could  never  long  bear  to  take  off  his  eyes. 
From  the  hill  on  which  this  villa  stood,  the  spectator  surveyed  a 
wide  and  varied  prospect,  rich  at  once  in  natural  beauty  and  historic 
associations.  The  plain  at  his  feet  was  the  battle-field  of  the  Roman 
kings  and  of  the  infant  commonwealth  ;  it  was  strewn  with  the 
marble  sepulchres  of  patricians  and  consulars  ;  across  it  stretched  the 
long  straight  lines  of  the  military  ways  which  transported  the  ensigns 
of  conquest  to  Parthia  and  Arabia.  On  the  right,  over  meadow  and 
woodland,  lucid  with  rivulets,  he  beheld  the  white  turrets  of  Tibur, 
.Ssulae,  l^aeneste,  strung,  like  a  row  of  pearls,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Sabine  mountains ;  on  the  left,  the  glistening  waves  of  Alba  sunk  in 
their  green  crater,  the  towering  cone  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  oaks 
of  Aricia  and  the  pines  of  Laurentum,  and  the  sea,  b^ing  sails]  of 
every  nation  to  the  strand  of  Ostia.  Before  him  lay  far  outspread 
the  mighty  City,  mistress  of  the  world,  gleaming  in  the  sun  nith  its 
panoply  of  roofs,  and  flashing  brightness  into  the  blue  vault  above  it. 
The  ancient  city  presented  few  towers,  spires,  or  domes,  such  as  now 
arrest  the  eye  from  a  distant  eminence ;  but  the  hills  within  its  walls 
were  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the  statues  of  its  gods, — exalted  on 
pillars,  or  soaring  above  the  peaks  of  its  innumerable  temples, — 
seemed  an  army  of  immortals  arrayed  in  defence  of  their  eternal 
abodes.  From  the  bank  of  lake  Regillus  to  the  gates  of  Tusculum 
the  acclivity  was  studded  with  the  pleasure-houses  of  the  noblest 
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families  of  Rome.  The  pages  of  Cicero  commemorate  the  villas  of 
Balbus,  of  Brutus,  of  Julius  Caesar;  of  Catulus,  Metellus,  Crassus, 
and  Pompeius  ;  of  Gabinius,  Lucullus,  Lentulus,  and  Varro.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  retreat  of  the  literary  statesman  gazed  upon  the  centre 
of  his  dearest  interests,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  haunts  of  his 
friends  and  rivals.  It  was  here  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his 
fortunes  were  re-established,  he  composed  some  of  the  most  abstract 
of  his  philosophical  speculations  :  but  even  these,  too,  partook  of  the 
air  of  the  city  and  the  tone  of  practical  life  :  the  interlocutors  of  his 
dialogues  were  the  same  men  whom  he  had  just  left  behind  at  Rome, 
or  whom  he  might  encounter  among  the  shady  walks  around  him  ; 
the  subject  of  their  conversations  never  wandered  so  far  from  their 
daily  concerns,  as  not  to  admit  of  constant  applications  to  the  times 
and  constant  illustration  from  them.’ 

The  Romans  of  the  sixth  century  repeated,  with  complacency, 
the  report  of  their  senate,  made  by  the  Epirot  envoy  to  his 
master.  ‘  It  seemed  to  me,’  he  said,  or  was  believed  to  have 
said,  *  an  assembly  of  kings.’  Cineas,  accustomed  to  the  more 
vivacious  discussions  of  the  Achman  congress,  and  fresh  from 
the  brawls  of  the  Tarentine  market-place,  may  not  improbably 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  tbe  austere  dignity  of  the  Curii 
and  Fabricii,  and  the  grave  and  practical  tone  of  their  debates. 
The  characters  which  pass  successively  under  Mr.  Merivale’s 
review  —  Cato,  Hortensius,  Lucullus,  Catulus,  and  Varro  — 
exhibit  the  great  council  shorn  indeed  of  its  original  majesty, 
yet  still  decorous  and  august.  It  was  no  longer  the  conclave 
whose  Decern  Primi  awaited  the  Gauls  in  the  forum ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  assembly  which  welcomed  Terentius  Varro  from 
Cannae  :  yet  neither  was  it  the  servile  senate  of  Tiberius.  But 
we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  —  the 
champion  of  the  Marians,  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  and, 
finally,  the  regenerator  of  the  State. 

If  Mr.  Merivale’s  merits  as  an  historian  were  in  other  respects 
less  conspicuous,  his  view  of  Caesar’s  character,  both  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  world  generally,  would 
impart  to  his  work  a  sterling  value.  It  is  not  exactly  the  first 
time  it  has  been  attempted  of  late,  even  in  our  language,  to 
delineate  fiurly  and  philosophically  the  Julian  leader.  In  his 
vigorous  prose,  the  *  English  Opium  Eater,’  some  years  ago,  drew 
a  bold  outline  of  Caesar ;  and  Mr.  George  Long,  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  ‘  Plutarch’s  Roman  Lives,’  has  more  recently  given  a 
just  and  animated  summary  of  the  policy  and  genius  of  ‘  the  fore- 
‘  most  man  of  all  the  world.’  The  scholars  of  Germany  and 
France  —  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  centralisation  was  more 
welcome,  or  at  least  more  familiar,  than  it  is  generally  to  our 
home-bred  politicians  —  have  also  recognised  the  greatness  of 
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the  man  and  of  his  system.*  But  the  volumes  now  before  us 
are  the  first  ujion  a  scale  at  once  sufficiently  ample  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  special  to  comprise  all  the  antecedents  and  all  the  conse¬ 
quents  of  the  Julian  career.  They  exhibit  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  ‘  ambition’s  ladder,’  the  circumstances  which  aided  or 
justified  his  ascent,  and  the  policy  which  he  introduced  during 
his  brief  supremacy.  Their  successors,  which,  w’e  trust  are 
speedily  to  appear,  will  display  the  results  of  that  career,  such 
as,  after  long  previous  convulsions,  they  were  at  length  realised 
under  the  firm  and  intelligent  sway  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 
For  the  strength  and  civilisation  of  imperial  Rome,  —  the  fourth 
universal  empire,  both  in  prophecy  and  in  fact  —  sprang,  in 
all  that  distinguished  it  from  republican  Rome,  by  no  indirect 
process  from  the  foundations  originating  with  the  first,  and  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  second  C»sar.  We  presume  the  leading  facts  of 
Caesar’s  life  to  be  familiarly  known.  We  shall  therefore  advert, 
in  the  brief  space  which  remains  to  us,  rather  to  the  system  than 
to  the  person  of  the  Dictator.  As  Mr.  Merivalc  however,  sums 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  before  he  enters  upon  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Julian  policy,  we  shall  first  extract  his  summary,  and 
then  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it ;  — 

‘  The  ranks  of  both  parties  in  the  State  were  filled  with  men  of 
practical  ability,  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  free  and  active 
spheres  of  the  camp  and  the  forum  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Caesar 
himself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  individual  of  original 
genius,  or  one  who  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  conceive 
comprehensive  measures  in  harmony  with  them.  The  temper  of  the 
Roman  people,  at  this  crisis  of  their  history,  required  the  guidance  of 
a  mind  of  more  vigorous  grasp  than  was  possessed  by  a  Cicero  or  a 
Pompeius,  whose  talents  as  public  men  were  limited  to  a  capacity  for 
administration, — in  which  respect  we  shall  have  occasion  more  than 
once  to  signalise  their  ability, — but  who  could  neither  understand 
nor  grapple  with  tlie  great  evil  of  the  Sullan  revolution,  which  had 
checked  the  natural  progress  of  reform  demanded  by  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  franchise,  and  restored  the  landmarks  of  a  constitution 
which  was  no  longer  the  legitimate  exponent  of  the  national  character. 
The  people  had  already  undergone  a  marked  change  in  their  ideas  and 
motives  of  action,  while  they  were  still  clinging,  with  the  pertinacity 
for  which  they  w’ere  remarkable,  to  forms  from  which  the  living  spirit 
had  departed.  The  extent  and  rapid  succession  of  their  conquests, 
bringing  with  them  an  overwhelming  accession  of  public  and  private 
wealth,  had  filled  men’s  minds  with  the  wildest  anticipations.  The 
extravagance  of  each  succeeding  year  eclipsed  the  profuseness  of  its 

•  "We  shall  find  Mr.  Merivale’s  views  of  Caesar’s  genius  and  policy 
either  suggested  or  confirmed  in  the  works  of  Hoeck  and  Drumann, 
of  Duruy,  Amcdee  Thierry,  and  Illichelet. 
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predecessor.  M.  Lepidus,  the  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla’s  death, 
erected  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  that  had  been  seen  up  to  his 
day  in  Rome :  within  thirty-five  years  it  was  outshone  by  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  mansions.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobility,  their  accumulation  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  luxury,  and  not  less  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  their  slaves  and  dependents.  The  immoderate  interest 
which  ready  money  commanded  shows  that  the  opening  of  new  chan¬ 
nels  to  enterprise  outstripped  even  the  rapid  multiplication  of  wealth. 
Mines  of  gold  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who  could  pro¬ 
cure  means  to  purchase  the  soil  above  them.  The  price  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  gains  to  be  acquired;  but  whether  the  specu¬ 
lator  succeeded  or  was  ruined,  tlie  usurer  reared  a  stately  fortune  in 
ease  and  security.  All  eyes  were  turned  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
past,  and  fixed  u|)on  a  future  of  boundless  promise.  Men  laughed  at 
the  narrow  notions  of  their  parents,  and  even  of  their  own  earlier 
years.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  in  th«  course  of  ages, — as  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  continent,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  vast  spiritual  domi¬ 
nion,  —  that  the  human  imagination  springs,  as  it  were,  to  the  full 
proportion  of  its  gigantic  stature.  But  even  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed,  like  our  own,  an  extraordinary  developement  of  industrial 
resources  and  mechanical  appliance  and  has  remarked  within  its 
own  sphere  of  progress  how  such  circumstances  give  the  rein  to  the 
imagination, — what  contempt  for  the  past,  what  complacent  admiration 
of  the  present,  and  what  daring  anticipations  they  engender  regarding 
the  future, — may  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Romans  at  this  period 
of  social  agitation,  and  realise  the  ideas  of  an  age  of  popular 
delirium. 

‘  When  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  thus  excited  and  intoxicated  by  its 
fervid  aspirations,  it  seeks  relief  from  its  own  want  of  definite  aims  in 
hailing  the  appearance  of  a  leader  of  clearer  views  and  more  decisive 
action.  It  wants  a  hero  to  applaud  and  to  follow,  and  is  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  first  that  presents  himself  as  an  object  for  its  admiration,  and 
to  carry  him  forward  on  his  career  in  triumph.  Marius,  Sulla,  and 
Pompeius,  each  in  their  turn,  claimed  this  eager  homage  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  but  the  two  former  had  passed  away  with  their  generation,  and 
the  last  lived  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  admirers,  for  whom  he 
was  not  capable  of  extending  the  circuit  of  their  political  horizon. 
For  a  moment  the  multitude  was  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  and  activity 
of  Cicero;  but  neither  had  he  the  intellectual  gifts  which  are  fitted  to 
lead  a  people  onward.  The  Romans  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  and 
father  of  his  country,  as  another  Romulus  or  Camillus ;  but  this  was 
in  a  fit  of  transient  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  when  their  minds  were 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  their  early  founders  and  preservers.  It 
was  still  to  the  future  that  their  eyes  were  constantly  directed ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  genius  of  Csesor  burst  upon  them,  with  all  the 
rapidity  and  decision  of  its  movements,  that  they  could  recognise  in 
any  of  the  aspirants  to  power  the  true  captain,  and  lawgiver,  and 
prophet  of  the  age.’ 
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The  career  of  Caesar  was  divided  into  three  distinct  periods, 
moulded,  however,  into  an  organic  whole  by  central  ideas  of 
amalgamation  and  expansion.  In  the  first  period  he  was  the 
restorer  and  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  recently  proscribed  by 
Sulla  and  still  crushed  by  the  oligarchy.  In  the  second  period,  in 
which  he  conquered  and,  in  par^  civilised  Gaul  beyond  the  Alp^ , 
and  wholly  imparted  the  franchise  of  the  city  to  Gaul  within  the 
Alps,  he  acted  as  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  the  purveyor  at 
once  of  civilisation  to  the  subject,  and  of  fresh  life-blood  to  the 
dominant  race.  In  the  third  period,  the  epoch  of  consummation, 
he  appeared  in  his  full  and  proper  dimensions,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  career  for  Rome,  the  Romulus  of  the  empire,  the  Camillus 
of  its  third  and  final  metempsychosis. 

The  Marian  party,  which  Caesar  resuscitated,  was  the  Grac- 
chine  party  under  a  new  name.  The  elder  Marius  was  an  able 
soldier,  but  as  blunt  and  incapable  a  statesman  as  Marshal 
Blucher  himself.  He  had  been  wafted  into  power  at  the  close 
of  the  Social  War  by  tbe  full  tide  of  the  Italian  confederacy. 
Death,  perhaps  indicted  by  his  own  band,  removed  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  from  a  crisis  and  a  rival  he 
was  quite  unequal  to  deal  with.  The  Italian  party,  indeed,  pos¬ 
sessed  no  leader,  with  the  exception  of  Sertorius,  of  either  mark 
or  likelihood  —  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  tbe  younger  Marius,  being, 
in  comparison  with  Sulla,  what  Goring,  Newcastle,  and  Ru¬ 
pert  were,  in  comparison  with  Cromwell.  They  were  accord¬ 
ingly  vanquished  by  the  oligarchy ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  Corne¬ 
lian  constitution  seemed  to  have  stifled  effectually  the  popular 
nmvement.  The  Sullan  government,  however,  was  a  palace  of 
ice,  clear,  stately,  and  imposing ;  but  it  rested  on  the  sliding 
flood,  and  was  built  with  materials  of  dissolution.  His  in¬ 
flexible  defiance  of  an  inflexible  despot  marked  Cajsar  out  from 
the  first  as  the  genuine  successor  of  C.  Gracchus.  If  even  our 
cold  northern  temperaments  are  susceptible  of  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  such  appeals  fall  upon  the  more  lively  and  passionate 
genius  of  the  south  with  irresistible  and  immediate  effect ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Cimbrian  trophies  and  the  triumphal 
statue  of  Marius  to  their  pediments  in  the  capitol,  inflamed  the 
civic  and  Italian  population  with  new  zeal  for  their  cause,  and 
with  devotion  to  its  rising  champion.  Caesar  was  borne  into 
office  as  triumphantly  as  Cicero  himself ;  and  in  his  consulship 
he  began  that  series  of  measures  for  renovating  the  common¬ 
wealth  which  were  the  labour  of  his  own  life  and  his  bequest  to 
his  political  pupil  and  successor.  No  taunt  was  ever  less  appli¬ 
cable  to  its  object  than  Lucan’s  reproach  to  Caesar  —  that  he 
delighted  to  advance  over  the  breach  and  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  So  far  from  mistaking 
solitude  for  peace,  or  the  triumph  of  a  party  for  the  remedy  of 
a  sinking  State,  Caesar’s  genius  was  eminently  constructive  and 
symmetrical.  He  bore  with  him  into  the  camp  the  order  and 
luxury  of  the  city ;  he  punished  no  offence  in  his  soldiers  so 
rigorously  as  wanton  spoliation ;  in  the  heat  of  the  civil  war  the  p 

progress  of  his  lieutenants  in  Italy  or  the  provinces  was  more 
decorous  than  the  ordinary  journeys  of  ‘  praetors  and  proconsuls  j 

‘  to  their  governments ;  ’  although  profuse  when  his  interest  re¬ 
quired  it,  his  private  estate  was  managed  with  a  vigilance  which 
the  elder  Cato  would  have  applauded ;  and  although  his  whole 
I  life  was  a  system  of  machinations  against  the  existing  state  of 

things,  he  kept  steadily  aloof  from  every  crude  plot  or  partial 
conspiracy,  whether  feeble,  like  that  of  Lepidus,  or  rash  and 
dubious,  like  that  of  Catilina.  His  first  provincial  government 
was  distinguished  for  the  regularity  which  he  intr^uced  into 
i  the  finances  of  Further  Spain ;  and  the  laws  proposed  by  him  in 

!  his  first  consulate  breathe  a  spirit  of  social  order,  and  in  spite 

i  of  the  tumults  attending  their  enactment,  and  the  excesses  or 

j  indiscretion  of  some  of  his  supporters,  were  eflPective  remedies 

for  the  diseases  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  drawn  a  pleasing  sketeh  of  the  friends  and 
ministers  of  the  dictator.  Tlxe  revolutionary  ranks  contained, 

(indeed,  as  was  inevitable  at  such  a  crisis,  men  of  broken  cha¬ 
racters  and  fortunes,  whose  arrogant  demeanour  and  extravagant 
expectations  justly  alarmed  all  honest  citizens  and  all  moderate 
statesmen.  But  Casar  cancelled  the  praetorian  edicts  of 
Dolabella,  repressed  the  excesses  of  Curio  and  Caelius,  compelled 
Antonius  to  pay  his  debts,  and  confided  the  main  direction  of 
his  affairs  to  the  able  and  temperate  administration  of  Oppius, 

Hirtius  and  Balbus.  Under  their  ministry  the  populace  were 
tranquil,  the  markets  were  well  supplied,  capital  returned  into 
circulation,  enterprise  revived,  and  industry  resumed  its  peaceful 
tenor  at  Rome.  The  estates  of  the  Pompeian  family  were 
indeed  confiscated,  for  Caesar  affected  to  regiird  his  quarrel  with 
I  their  chief  as  personal,  and  professed  to  hold  them  as  alone 

responsible  for  the  disorders  and  dislocation  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  other  leaders  of  the  senate  were  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
molested  in  Italy,  or  encouraged  and  even  solicited  to  return  to 
it.  Their  property  was  sacred ;  their  persons  were  safe ;  and  it 
was  Caesar’s  most  anxious  desire  to  secure  the  neutrality  at 
least  of  all  such  statesmen  as  Varro  and  Cicero  upon  the  single 
and  easy  condition  of  their  desisting  from  attempts  against  his 
’  provisional  government.  The  capital,  the  peninsula  itself,  and 

1  subsequently  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  exhibited. 
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amid  preparations  for  war  and  under  a  revolutionary  chief,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  increasing  acquiescence  and  of  reviving 
prosperity. 

The  focus  of  revolution  had  really  been  transferred  to  the 
Pompeian  camp  and  to  the  shores  of  Epirus.  It  was  among  the 
professed  champions  of  order,  of  precedent,  and  of  constitutional 
conservatism,  that  the  sound  and  fury  of  lawless  passions  pre¬ 
vailed.  We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  projects  and  demeanour 
of  the  Pomixiians  at  this  juncture  from  an  unwilling  witness, 
from  Cicero  himself.  The  long  delusion  of  the  great  orator  as 
to  the  character  of  Pompeius  and  his  partisans  was  at  length 
dispelled.  The  camp  and  councils  at  Dyracchium  revealed  to 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  the  error  of  his  political  life.  He  had 
not  merely  grasped  at  the  shadow,  but  he  had,  by  his  hasty  flight 
from  Italy,  embraced  the  substance  of  evil.  By  his  own  act  and 
irresolution  he  had  leagued  himself  with  men  as  rapacious  as 
Verres,  as  profligate  as  Gabinius,  and  as  cruel  and  reckless  as 
Catilina.  At  no  era  of  his  life  do  his  letters  breathe  deeper 
despondency  or  his  sarcasms  evince  such  bitterness.  He  had 
indeed  reason  for  acrimony  and  despair.  For  neither  Sicily 
wasted  and  depopulated  by  its  praetor,  nor  Praeneste  in  the 
grasp  of  Sulla,  nor  the  long  agony  of  Numantia,  nor  any  woe, 
impending  or  consummate,  *  in  ancient  or  in  modern  books 
‘  enrolled,’  would  have  equalled  the  retribution  which  the  Pom¬ 
peians  were  preparing  for  Rome.  It  was  proposed  by  them — 
and  the  proposal  was  not  whispered  in  secret .  conclave,  but 
debated  in  the  practorium  and  proclaimed  in  the  lines  at 
Dyracchium  —  to  ransack  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
shipping,  and  by  intercepting  supplies  from  Sicily  and  Africa, 
to  inflict  upon  the  capital  the  torments  of  lingering  famine. 
W^hen  famine  had  done  its  work,  it  was  intended  to  sweep  the 
plains  of  Italy  with  Armenian  and  Colchian  hordes,  to  bring  the 
legions  and  their  heavy  artillery  against  the  towns,  to  cut  up 
for  ever  the  roots  of  popular  resistance,  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
empire,  to  reduce  the  Italians  and  Cisalpincs  to  permanent  serf¬ 
age,  and  to  ap]M)rtion  the  peninsula  among  the  leaders  of  the 
oligarchy,  the  Marcelli,  the  Lentuli  and  the  Scipios.  Rome 
had  been  baptized  with  fratricidal  blood,  and  if  the  hopes  of  the 
Pompeians  were  realised,  its  earliest  augury  would  be  fulfllled 
by  indiscriminate  massacre  and  proscription.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  Pompeius  himself  participated  in  the  projects 
of  his  adherents.  His  systematic  dissimulation  and  his  consti¬ 
tutional  vacillation  render  it  probable  that,  like  Charles  I.,  he 
would,  in  the  event  of  victory,  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
hb  partisans.  In  reading  Cicero’s  account  of  the  camp  at 
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Dvracchium  we  are  reminded  of  Clarendon’s  description  of  the 
cavaliers  at  Oxford.  The  event  of  Pharsalia  was  not  less 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  order  and  humanity,  than  it  was  to 

*  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.’ 

Mr.  Merivale  describes  ‘  the  urban  population  ’  at  this  period, 

*  whom  the  nobles  systematically  debauched,’  to  have  been  ‘  no 

*  better  than  a  needy  rabble,  dissolute  in  momls,  and  destitute 

*  of  any  sense  of  national  honour.  The  ready  market  offered 

*  for  their  votes  was  attractive  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the 

*  Italians,  and  the  mob  of  the  comitia  was  swelled  by  the  worst 
‘  class  of  the  new  citizens.  Too  proud  to  work  where  labour 

*  was  the  mark  of  the  slave,  a  multitude  of  free  men,  steeped  in 
‘  the  lowest  poverty,  found  a  bare  subsistence  in  their  i^eness 
‘  from  this  annual  sale  of  their  highest  privilege,  and  presented 
‘  ready  instruments  for  any  political  adventurer  who  promised 

*  cither  present  pay  or  prospective  rapine.’  The  Julian  laws  of 
the  first  consulate  of  their  author  aimed  at  converting  these  idle 
hands  into  an  active  race  of  agriculturists,  and  restoring,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  age  permitted,  the  predial  population, 
the  genuine  commons  of  the  early  republic.  They  proposed  to 
replenish  the  exchequer  by  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  rents 
of  the  State,  to  convert  the  public  demesnes  into  allotments  for 
the  poor,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  provincials  by  re¬ 
adjusting  the  contracts  of  the  publicani.  Caesar,  like  Napoleon, 
saw  that  the  State  could  be  reconstructed  by  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  middle  order  alone.  He  therefore  attempted  to  provide 
the  pauper-masses  with  property,  and  to  encourage  the  equites 
or  monied  class  to  invest  their  capital  in  Italy.  A  population 
like  that  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  but  still  more  needy, 
numerous,  and  turbulent,  was  the  proper  instrument  for  a 
revolutionary  chief  of  the  kind  that  Caesar  has  so  unaccountably 
been  described  to  have  been.  If  such  he  were,  we  can  only  say 
his  laws  were  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  his  object. 

The  best  commentary,  however,  on  the  measures  of  Caesar’s 
first  consulate  will  be  found  in  his  enactments,  after  he  became 
possessed  of  absolute  power.  Ten  years  later,  and  in  the  heat 
and  after  all  the  exacerbations  of  civil  war,  he  is  seen  steadily 
resisting  his  own  partisans  in  their  demands  for  the  repudiation 
of  debts.  All  he  would  concede  was  an  adjustment  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower,  which  guaranteed  to  the  one  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  relieved  the  other  from  exorbitant  interest.  Through¬ 
out  the  civil  war  he  uniformly  interdicted  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  and  the  pillage  of  captured  cities.  His  rigour, 
in  both  these  respects,  had  at  one  period  nearly  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers,  and  undermined  the  foundations  of  his 
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authority.  But  his  acts  were  not  merely  negative.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  empire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  many  succeeding 
generations,  Caesar’s  plans  for  reconstruction  could  not  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  himself.  The  few  months  of  repose  allowed  him  were 
insufhcient  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  And — such 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  social  reforms  —  these  schemes  pre¬ 
sented,  even  to  his  bold  and  inventive  genius,  greater  obstacles 
than  the  conquest  of  Gaul  or  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchy. 
Yet  his  survey  of  the  empire  enabled  Augustus  afterwards  to 
equalise  the  imposts  on  the  provinces :  his  reformation  of  the 
Cidendar  depriv^  the  aristocracy  of  one  of  their  favourite  imple¬ 
ments  for  impeding  public  business ;  while  his  proposed  revision 
and  codification  of  the  laws,  executed  by  a  more  pow'erful  genius 
than  Justinian,  and  in  a  less  degenerate  age,  would  have  added 
a  sixth  and  a  peaceful  and  permanent  triumph  to  the  Julian 
Fasti. 

‘  The  wars  of  later  ages,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  seem  to  be 
*  made  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 
‘  reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time.’  War, 
indeed,  forms  the  prominent  feature  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  not 
merely  because  it  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  world,  but 
also  because  it  ultimately  brought  commerce  and  civilisation  in 
its  train.  For  with  them  war  was  not  the  consequence  of  acci¬ 
dental  collision  with  other  races,  like  the  inroads  of  the  migra¬ 
tory  hordes  of  the  east  and  north,  nor  undertaken,  like  the 
campaigns  of  modem  Europe,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
or  to  crush  or  assert  freedom  of  opinion.  But  it  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  system  of  aggression  and  appropriation.  By  wars  the 
Romans  reaped  the  fruits  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  Asiatic 
luxury ;  by  wars  they  supplied  with  new  blood  the  veins  which 
previous  war  had  emptied;  and  by  means  of  war  they  both 
educated  themselves  and  became  the  dispensers  of  education  to 
others.  ‘  The  wolves  of  Italy,’  as  Telesinus  the  Samnite  termed 
the  ancient  enemy  of  his  name  and  race,  became  the  civilisers 
of  the  world.  Among  the  conquests  of  Rome  not  one  was  more 
imjwrtant  to  the  empire  at  the  time,  or  to  Europe  afterwards, 
than  that  of  GauL  The  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  English  Channel  deferred  for  four  centuries  the 
great  migration  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  gave  time  and  space 
fur  the  establishment  of  a  higher  form  of  civilisation  and  the 
introduction  of  a  purer  religion  among  the  conquered  people. 
The  Gaulish  wars  of  Caesar  form  an  episode  in  Roman  histoiy'. 
They  were  in  the  first  place,  like  Alexander’s  invasion  of  Persia, 
the  completory  act  of  a  long  impending  nemesis.  In  the  next, 
they  were  a  principal  instrument  in  that  process  of  amalgama- 
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tion  which  it  was  the  mission  of  Rome  under  the  Caesars  to 
accomplish.  The  Gauls,  who  had  laid  the  city  on  the  Seven 
Hills  in  ashes,  who  had  repeatedly  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  Apulia,  who  had  enfeebled  the  Etruscan  Lucumons,  and 
destroyed  the  ancient  race  of  the  Umbrians,  were  themselves, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  spoiled  of  their  hoarded  wealth, 
and  driven  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  solitary  morass ;  their  ancient  priest-caste  was  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  their  young  men  swept  into  the  legions  of  the 
southern  stranger.  The  work  of  retribution  was  complete :  the 
name  of  the  Gauls  was  no  longer  formidable  to  the  Transal- 
pines;  and  the  ‘golden  hoard’ in  the  eapitol  was  no  longer 
reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  a  Celtic  invasion.  But  destiny 
had  in  store  for  them  a  further  aud  a  stranger  revolution. 
For  the  conqueror  who  brought  with  him  desolation,  afforded 
them  revenge.  Under  the  banners  of  a  Roman  general,  and 
eventually  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  clans  of  Brcunus  I'ecrossed  the  Alps,  assisted 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  republic,  sat  down  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  world  among  the  sons  of  the  Claudii  and 
Doiuitii,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  inscribed  their 
names  upon  the  consular  Fasti.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
cannot  accompany  Mr.  Merivale,  step  by  step,  through  the  details 
‘of  this  eventful  history.’  He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
CiBsar’s  Commentaries,  illustrated  them  with  all  the  adjuncts 
of  modern  learning,  and  described,  with  pregnant  and  animated 
brevity,  the  eight  years’  proconsulate  of  their  author.  In  the 
few  lines  which  now  remain  to  us,  we  must  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  Caesar  himself,  and  more  especially  to  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  not  so  much 
in  his  character  of  a  party  leader,  as  in  that  of  a  reformer  of 
the  State. 

The  conquests  of  the  republic,  although  made  systematically, 
were  not  in  the  eighth  century  uniformly  administered.  After 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  indeed,  they  had  been  too  rapidly  achieved 
to  admit  of  regular  organisation,  even  by  rulers  capable  of 
the  task.  The  mind  of  Roman  legislators  was  generally  too 
formal  in  its  character  to  entertain  readily  the  idea  of  assimi¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  abler  leaders  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
were  either  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  the  Italians  alone, 
or  opposed  to  all  innovation.  Accordingly,  the  fate  of  the 
provincials  was  determined  by  temporary  expediency,  by  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  senate,  or  by  the  prejudices  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  conquerors.  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  republic,  was  pru¬ 
dently  allowed  to  retain  the  laws  of  its  Hieros  and  Gelos ;  while 
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the  unwarlike  population  of  the  Lesser  Asia  was  subjected  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  fiscal  oppression.  There  was  one  law  for 
Narbonne,  another  for  Baetica;  nor  was  the  difiercnce  always 
proportioned  to  the  temper  of  the  provincials,  or  to  their  degree 
of  civilisation.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  'was  much 
less  injurious  to  the  provinces,  than  the  system  of  appointing 
proconsuls  and  praetors.  A  man  of  broken  fortunes  looked  to  a 
foreign  command  as  the  sole  means  of  retrieving  his  aifairs.  And 
the  administration  of  provincial  rulers  varied  with  their  personal 
characters.  The  gradations  were  infinite  between  a  Cicero  and 
a  Verres.  But  the  oppression  of  the  farmers-general  was  uni¬ 
form  and  permanent.  The  publican!  hired  the  taxes  by  auction, 
and  indemnified  themselves  for  ruinous  bargains  at  home  by  ex¬ 
tortion  abroad,  the  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  minute.  Agriculture  was  abandoned  in  despair:  whole 
districts  were  depopulated:  and  every  year  witnessed  a  mock 
impeachment  of  the  oppressors,  a  perjured  jury,  and  a  venal 
acquittal  Cicero  prosecuted  Verres  for  his  spoliation  of  Sicily, 
and  defended  Fonteius  for  his  robbery  of  Gaul:  the  philosophic 
Brutus  was  a  usurer,  and  the  erudite  Varro  was  ‘  much  con- 
*  demned  to  have  an  itching  palm.’ 

‘  The  first  use  of  power  which  the  emperors  made,’  Mr.  Merivale 
justly  observes,  ‘  was  to  control  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  proconsuls 
and  publicani.  The  revolution  of  Drusus  and  the  Gracchi  opened  the 
spoils  of  the  world  to  the  Italians:  but  those  of  Julius  and  Octavius 
closed  them  again,  and  restored  them  to  their  rightful  owners.  Tlie 
luxuriance  of  Roman  oppression  fiourished  but  for  a  century  and  a 
half;  but  in  that  time  it  created,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and 
searching  misery  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  establishment  of 
imperial  despotism  placed  in  the  main  an  effective  control  over  these 
petty  tyrants ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  by  which  it  won 
its  w’ay,  and  the  corruptions  which  .were  developed  in  its  progress,  it 
deserves  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  important  particular,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  human  race.’ 

The  statesman  who  discerns  and  enforces  the  sacrifice  which 
the  future  age  may  demand  from  the  present  for  the  general  con¬ 
servation  of  the  State,  is  naturally  regarded  by  his  less  sagacious 
contemporaries  as  a  rash  and  unprincipled  innovator :  and  he  is 
regarded  so  especially,  should  his  earlier  career  have  rendered  him 
conspicuous  as  a  popular  leader.  The  senatorian  party  saw  in  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  only  a  reckless  adventurer,  eager  to  re-enact 
the  part  of  his  kinsman  Marius,  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  aspire  to 
the  license  of  Satuminus.  Even  the  rigid  Cato,  who  denounced 
Pompeius,  and  deelairaed  against  the  vices  and  prodigality  of 
the  nobles, — even  Cicero,*  who  sighed  for  the  union  of  all  parties. 
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and  knew  the  incompetency  and  the  violence  of  his  own  asso¬ 
ciates,  shared  in  the  general  delusion.  They  could  not  persuade 
themselves,  even  at  the  time  Caesar  was  dismissing  his  prisoners 
unharmed  in  person  and  property,  but  that  the  proscription  lists 
were  drawn  up,  and  that  only  a  favourable  moment  was  waited 
fur  to  slip  the  Gauls  upon  the  capital.  They  continued  to  credit 
their  own  inventions  of  his  complicity  with  Catilina;  they 
misconstrued  his  consular  laws ;  and  they  deemed  him  infected 
not  only  with  a  spirit  of  change,  but  also  of  impiety,  for  pro- 
jwsing  to  extend  to  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Iberia  the  augu¬ 
ries  and  the  title  of  Romans.  They  could  not  believe,  they 
would  not  listen  to  the  plea,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  sword 
must  be  maintained  by  the  law ;  that  civil  wars  had  decimated, 
while  poverty  and  luxury  together  had  enfeebled,  the  native 
population ;  and  that  Italy  must  be  replenished  from  without  or 
perish  in  a  generation  or  two  from  mere  exhaustion.  As  soon 
would  Laud  have  listened  to  a  sermon  against  episcopacy,  or 
Louis  XIV.  to  an  argument  for  religious  liberty,  as  the  Marcelli 
and  Scipios  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  claims  of  the  subjects 
of  Rome  to  become  its  citizens.  Yet  the  republic  itself  had  from 
the  earliest  times  set  the  example  of  assimilation.  The  Latins, 
Yolscians,  and  Sabellians  had  been  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  proper  Quirites ;  the  tribes  had  within  a  century  been 
crowded  with  Italian  voters ;  the  forum  already  swarmed  with 
adopted  citizens,  and  the  genuine  Romans  hardly  amounted  to  a 
fifth  of  the  masses  which  thronged  the  forum  and  the  field  of 
Mars.  The  process  of  amalgamation  which  Caesar  began,  and 
later  emperors  completed,  fused  the  provinces  into  an  obedient 
and  uniform  whole  :  and  the  day  on  which  the  centurions  of  the 
legion  Alauda  swore  allegiance  to  the  genius  of  Rome  before 
the  altar  of  Victory,  subverted  for  ever  the  Cornelian  constitution, 
and  ushered  in  a  new  era  under  the  auspices  of  the  Julian 
house. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  volumes  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conspiracy  which  cut  off  the 
dictator  in  the  midst  of  his  work  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  justly  observes  that  such  a  close  to  his  career,  if  not 
altogether  anticipated  by  Caesar,  was  at  least  contemplated  by 
him  as  possible  with  that  calmness  which  distinguished  him  in 
thought  and  action  throughout  life.  Against  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  he  dismissed  his  Spanish  body-guards,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  fatal  day  declared  that  ‘  the  best  kind  of  death 
‘  was  that  which  was  least  expected.’  The  circumstances  of  his 
murder  are,  however,  less  strange  than  the  view  which  was 
taken  of  it  by  writers  of  the  imperial  age  and  adopted  from 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  by  posterity.  Dante,  Gibbon,  and 
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Drumann,  may  be  mentioned  as  exceptions.  Dante,  who  puts 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  same  *  abyss  of  bale  ’  with  the  arch¬ 
traitor  Judas,  implies  that  he  deemed  the  ass^ination  of  Caesar 
guilt  of  the  deepest  dye.  While,  among  modern  writers  Gibbon 
was  one  of  the  first  to  question  the  virtue  of  Brutus ;  and  Dru¬ 
mann,  in  his  *  Life  of  Caesar,’  analyses  and  exposes  the  materiel 
and  the  motives  of  the  conspiracy.  *  But  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  after  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars,  poets,  and  divines 
have,  in  general,  exhausted  erudition  and  fancy  in  extolling  the 
crime  of  the  Ides  of  March  as  an  act  of  grave  and  plenary- 
justice.  The  worst  chapter  in  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  ’  is  a  foolish 
rant  about  the  ‘godlike  virtue’  of  Brutus;  the  best-remembered 
passage  in  ‘  Akenside  ’  is  a  vapid  declamation  upon  Ca3sar’s 
death,  borrowed  from  Cicero’s  second  ‘  Philippic  ;’  even  Niebuhr 
has  unaccountably  pronounced  Caesar  guilty  according  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Valerian  law.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the 
well-known  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,  since  the 
fitness  of  the  subject  for  dramatic  representation  exempts  the 
poets  from  the  bar  of  historical  equity.  The  stage,  however,  has 
materially  contributed  to  strengthen  the  general  belief  that 
Caesar’s  death  was  just  and  necessary  ;  and  Shakspeare  puts  a 
grave  truth  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  when  he  makes  him 
predict  — 

‘  How  many  ages  hence. 

Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 

In  States  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

.  .  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  who  gave  their  country  liberty.’ 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  while  treating  of  a  very  different 
subject,  has  yet  furnished  the  most  significant  hint  for  solving 
this  question  properly.  ‘  Divum  Julium,’  he  remarks,  ‘plures 

*  amici  confecerunt,  quam  inimici,  quorum  non  expleverat  spes 

*  inexplebiles.  Voluit  quidem  ille;  neque  enim  quisquam  libe- 

*  ralius  victoria  usus  est,  ex  qua  nihil  sibi  vindicavit,  nisi  dispen- 
‘  sandi  potestatem.  Sed  quemadmodum  sufficere  tarn  improbis 
‘  desideriis  posset,  quum  tantum  omnes  eoncupiscerent,  quantum 
‘  poterat  unus  ?  Vidit  itaque  strictis  circa  sellam  suam  gladiis 
‘  commilitones  suos,  Cimbrium  Tullium  acerrimum  paulo  ante 
‘  suarum  partium  defensorem,  aliosque  j)OSt  Pompeium  demum 

*  Pompeianos.’  Any  impulse  rather  than  that  of  patriotism, 
indeed,  edged  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  There  was  pri¬ 
vate  disappointment  at  Csesar’s  refusal  to  proscribe  and  confiscate 
— there  was  personal  resentment  at  imputed  slights — there  was 
impatience  of  reviving  order — there  was  intolerance  of  superior 
worth — there  was  despair  of  obtaining  henceforward  provinces 
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to  plunder — there  was  the  burden  of  debt — there  were  the 
restlessness  and  the  contagion  of  a  revolutionary  era — there 
was  every  imaginable  motive  to  destroy  Caesar,  except  prudence 
and  honesty.  The  Scenic  pomp  of  the  sacrifice  inflamed  the 
imagination  without  apparently  convincing  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  who  always  lauds  the  conspirators  as  the  saviours  of 
their  country,  yet  speaks  of  the  conspiracy  itself  as  a  crude 
abortion. 

So  long  as  the*  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  revolution, 
or  which  had  suffered  from  its  immediate  effects,  survived,  the 
consummation  of  the  Ides  of  March  would  naturally  be  regarded 
with  very  opposite  prejudices.  But  after  the  long  reign  of 
Augustus  had  reconciled  the  Romans  to  monarchy  —  after  they 
had  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  every  barrier  and  nearly  every 
form  of  the  aristocratical  constitution,  it  might  have  been  ex- 

Eected  that  the  murder  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  would 
ave  been  censured  universally  as  a  fruitless,  if  not  an  enor¬ 
mous  crime.  Under  the  worser  Caesars,  the  lex  majestatis, 
which  rendered  capital  the  devising  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  was,  of  all  the  criminal  statutes,  the  one  most 
actively  enforced.  Yet,  contemporarily  with  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  the  zeal  of  the  informers,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperors,  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philosophers  treated,  and 
were  apparently  suffered  to  treat  with  impunity,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Caesar  as  a  deed  meriting  praise.  We  believe 
the  feeling  which  dictated  their  applause  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  rhetorical.  Rhetoric,  we  know,  vitiated  all  the  later  de¬ 
velopments  of  Roman  intellect ;  and  the  act  of  the  conspirators 
was  a  common  and  favourite  topic  with  the  reciters  of  tedious 
epics,  and  the  wranglers  in  the  oratorical  schools.  The  govern¬ 
ment  probably  considered  the  discussion  as  a  safety-valve.  The 
war  of  tongues  might  avert  the  war  of  poniards.  The  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  later  Roman 
politics,  and  which  regarded  suicide  as  lawful,  would  teach  its 
professors  to  regard  assassination  as  honourable ;  and  the  end  of 
tyrants,  like  C^igula  and  Domitian,  would  afford  a  parallel,  if 
not  a  pretext,  for  excusing  and  applauding  the  fate  of  Caesar. 

History  took  its  tone  from  the  current  language  of  versifiers 
and  declaimers.  The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  art  of  histo¬ 
rical  composition,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  from  the  Greeks, 
imbibed  from  their  teachers  the  theory  of  tyrannicide.  They 
compared  Brutus  with  Timoleon ;  the  hails  of  the  Caesars 
echoed  to  the  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  Lucan 
dedicated  his  Pharsalia  to  Nero ;  and  although  Cremutius  Cordus 
was  condemned  for  calling  Cassius  ‘  the  last  of  the  Romans,’ 
Seneca  was  allowed  to  bring  regicide  upon  the  stage,  and 
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Pctronius  applauded  with  impunity  the  principles  of  the  Pom¬ 
peians.  A  literary  fashion  of  the  ancient  world  became  a 
settled  delusion  with  modem  scholars  and  moralists;  and  the 
death  of  Caesar  was  celebrated  as  an  authentic  act  of  retributive 
justice. 

We  have  marked  of  late  a  turn  in  the  current  of  opinion  upon 
this  question,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Merivale  lends  his 
sanction  to  the  change.  The  description,  already  given,  repre¬ 
sents  generally  the  motives  of  the  other  conspirators.  Marcus 
Brutus  alone  remains  to  be  considered.  We  believe  him  to  have 
worshipped  a  vague  and  mystical  idea  of  virtue ;  so  far  he  ‘  was 

*  an  honourable  man.’  We  know  him  to  have  been  ‘  a  hard 

*  man  ’  in  all  that  related  to  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  we 
know  this  on  the  authority  of  one  who  would  rather  have  veiled 
than  exposed  his  defects.  It  is  Cicero  who  accuses  him  of 
avarice,  as,  at  a  later  period,  he  complains  of  his  vanity  and 
irresolution.  Cassar  characterised  Brutus  justly  when  he  said, 

*  As  for  this  young  man,  I  know  not  what  he  wants ;  but, 

*  whatever  he  does  want,  he  wants  vehemently.’  It  was  the 
vehemence  of  passion,  more  than  the  earnestness  of  conviction. 
But  we  must  allow  our  author  the  privilege  of  delineating  the 
portrait  of  the  nominal  leader  of  the  conspiracy ;  — 

‘  If  the  conspirators  and  their  principal  instigator  (Cassius)  evinced 
any  forethought,  it  was  in  seeking  for  their  projected  tyrannicide  the 
sanction  of  the  name  of  Brutus.  Atticus,  who,  amidst  the  public 
commotions,  amused  himself  with  genealogical  studies,  had  flattered 
M.  Junius  Brutus  by  tracing  his  descent  from  a  supposed  third  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  republic,  whose  elder  brothers  perished,  as  was 
well  known,  childless  by  the  axe  of  the  lictor.  Servilia,  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  derived  her  lineage  from  the  renowned  Ahala,  whose 
dagger  had  cut  short  the  ambitious  projects  of  Spurius  Mmlius.  But 
so  far  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  bis  imputed  progenitor,  the  Brutus 
of  the  expiring  republic  had  acquiesced  in  Caesar's  usurpation  with 
less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  Despondent  in  her  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been 
the  last  to  join,  the  earliest  to  desert,  the  unfurled  banner  of  the 
republic.  After  Pharsalia,  he  was  the  first  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  victor ;  in  the  city  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the 
friendship  and  claim  the  confidence  of  the  dictator ;  he  was  zealous 
in  serving  his  interests  by  the  discharge  of  important  offices ;  nor  did 
he  blush  to  govern  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while  his  uncle  still  held  Utica 
against  him.  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned,  while  he  affected  to  adopt  his  principles  and  emulate  his 
practice,  seemed  to  Brutus  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his  virtues.  His 
consort,  Claudia,  be  had  divorced  to  espouse  the  philosopher’s 
daughter,  Porcia,  a  woman  of  more  masculine  spirit  than  his  own. 
But  thus  doubly  connected  with  strength  and  virtue,  Brutus  failed, 
nevertheless,  to  acquire  the  firmness  which  Nature  had  denied  him. 
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Although  in  his  habits  a  professed  student,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
withdraw  to  the  shades  of  philosophy  from  the  dery  glare  of  a  season 
of  revolution.  The  thirst  of  lucre  still  beset  liim ;  the  victor  caressed 
and  the  vanquished  courted  him ;  he  was  a  greater  man  to>day  than 
yesterday,  and  the  path  of  official  distinction  seemed  safe  and  flowery. 
With  Brutus,  by  circumstances  a  revolutionary  partizan,  by  temper  a 
sophist,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  originated  ;  the  admission 
of  his  inherent  weakness  is  the  fairest  extenuation  of  his  crime.  But 
the  deaths  of  all  their  more  distinguished  leaders  had  elevated  him  to 
undue  importance  among  the  remnant  of  his  party.  His  uncle’s 
renown  seemed  to  shed  its  light  upon  him,  and  be  was  supposed  to 
inherit  the  political  spirit  of  the  hero  whose  disciple  he  had  avowed 
himself  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  science.  The  name  of  Brutus  forced 
its  possessor  into  prominence  as  soon  as  royalty  began  to  be  discussed. 
The  Roman  people  were  neither  moralists  nor  genealogists,  but  they 
had  imbibed  from  the  traditions  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  an 
unreflecting  horror  of  the  mere  title  of  King,  and  admiration  not  less 
blind  for  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  Consuls. 

‘  The  weakness  of  Brutus’s  character  may  be  estimated  by  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  work  upon  him.  A  bit  of  paper 
affixed  to  the  statue  of  the  ancient  hero  with  the  words,  “  Would  thou 
“  wert  alive!”  billets  thrust  into  his  hands,  inscribed  “Brutus,  thou 
“  sleepest,”  “  Thou  art  no  Brutus!”  shook  the  soul  of  the  philosopher 
to  its  centre.  His  vanity  had  already  been  excited  by  a  compliment 
attributed  to  Caesar,  which  was  no  doubt  reported  to  him,  “  Brutus 
“  only  waits  for  this  dry  skin ;”  implying  that  he,  of  all  the  Romans, 
was  the  most  capable  of  succeeding  to  pre-eminence.  Cassius,  who 
was  brother-in-la||^o  Brutus,  and  admitted  to  his  familiar  intimacy, 
watched  narrowlyl^a  efiect  of  these  incentives  to  his  ambition,  and 
led  him  gradually  t^^e  point  at  which  he  could  venture  to  disclose 
the  deed  which  was  in  contemplation.  Brutus,  adroitly  plied,  em¬ 
braced  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  and  assumed  the  place  of 
chief  adviser,  which  was,  at  least  in  appearance,  tendered  to  him. 
The  renowned  name  became  at  once  a  charm  of  magic  potency.’ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale’s  work,  as  represented  in  its  first  two  volumes.  We  have 
been  precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  into  any  details 
except  such  as  directly  bear  upon  the  two  leading  principles 
which,  in  our  opinion,  impart  to  the  ‘  History  of  the  Romans 
‘  under  the  Empire’  a  sterling  and  original  value.  We  may  add 
that  the  style  is  vigorous,  and  the  arrangement  lucid  ;  that  the 
descriptions  are  often  striking,  and  that  the  occasional  episodes 
are  skilfully  introduced.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Merivale’s  undertaking  is  nothing  less  than  to  bridge  over  no 
small  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  interrupted  work  of 
Arnold  and  the  commencement  of  Gibbon.  He  comes,  there¬ 
fore,  between  ‘  mighty  opposites.’  It  is  praise  enough  that  in 
this,  his  first  inst^ment,  he  proves  himself  no  unworthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  two  most  gifted  historians  of  Rome  whom  English 
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literature  has  yet  produced.  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  preface#  pays 
a  just  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  labours  of  his 
most  recent  and  able  predecessor  in  the  field  of  Roman  annals. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  Universities,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  re¬ 
member  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  in  one  generation, 
contributed  to  historical  science  two  such  works  as  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold’s  and  the  volumes  we  have  just  surveyed.  The  fact  of 
their  production  will  help  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the 
polemical  zeal  of  one  of  these  learned  corporations,  and  to  the 
narrow  round  of  studies,  until  lately,  upheld  by  the  other.  We 
trust  th.at  the  example  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  our 
literature,  in  its  graver  departments  at  least,  will  be  recruited 
from  the  academic  camp  with  less  dependence  upon  foreign  en¬ 
listment.  We  have  willingly  naturalised  the  labours  of  Bwckh, 
Muller,  and  Niebuhr;  yet  their  adoption  has  been  accompanied 
with  regret  for  the  comparative  barrenness  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship.  But  with  such  examples  before  us,  as  those  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  in  one  department  of  ancient  history, 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Merivale  in  another,  we  have,  for 
the  future,  good  hopes  that  our  native  growth  will  at  least  rival 
in  excellence  our  Coutinental  supplies. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1848-49-50. 

2.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  By  G.  A.  Denison,  Vicar  of  East  Brent. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Crusade  against  the  Educational  Plans  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  By  R.  Dawes,  Vicar  of  King’s  ^m- 
borne. 

4.  The  Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society.  By  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Wath  and  Rural  Dean. 

5.  National  Education  and  Church  Extension.  By  the  Venerable 
J.  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

6.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England 
and  Europe.  By  J OSEPH  Kay,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

7.  Juvenile  Depravity.  A  Prize  Essay.  By  H.  WORSLET, 
M.  a..  Rector  of  Easton. 

8.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  go  on  teaching  nothing  more  than 
was  taught  ttco  or  three  Centuries  ago  ?  By  M.  E. 

Tt  cannot  be  without  a  reason  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world’s 
history,  the  Education  Question  is  going  the  round  of  the 

civilised  portion  of  it.  If  all  classes  partook  alike  in  the 
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progress  of  knowledge,  the  old  relations  of  society  would 
remain ;  there  would  be  no  widening  of  the  intervals  of  the 
classes ;  and  the  boundaries  between  one  class  and  another  would 
not  be  drawn  more  sharply  than  heretofore.  But  it  reaches 
them  one  after  another  in  slow  succession,  and  spreads  itself 
unequally.  Thus  the  distances  of  the  different  grades  are 
widened,  and  the  ranks  separated.  We  forget  when  we  see 
danger  to  ourselves  in  the  efforts  making  to  educate  labouring 
men,  what  a  prodigious  start  we  have  made  of  late  years  in 
advance  of  them,  —  how  much  ground  there  is  for  them  to  gain 
before  they  can  come  within  the  same  distance  of  ourselves  as 
heretofore — that  the  farmer  is  by  education  farther  removed 
from  the  labourer  than  he  was, — and  that  for  the  like  reason  he 
is  himself  no  longer  the  companion  of  the  clergyman  or  the 
squire.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  look  upon  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  as  a  means  towards  fusing  and  level¬ 
ling  the  classes,  or  than  to  qualify  as  an  innovation  whatever  is 
done  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is 
but  a  restoring  of  the  old  relations,  a  re-adjustment  of  the  former 
balance  of  society :  a  wise  precaution  to  maintain  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  which  has  been  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
safe  working  of  the  whole  machine. 

The  altered  relation  of  the  labourer  and  employer  is  well  put 
by  Mr.  Worsley  in  his  *  Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,’  and  he 
1^  illustrated  it  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  labourer 
poet  Bloomfield.  A  little  more  polished,  and  it  might  have  been 
from  Crabbe. 

‘  Such  were  the  days,  —  of  days  long  past  I  sing, 

When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 

Ere  tyrant  custom  strength  sufficient  bore. 

To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 

To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race. 

Where’er  refinement  shows  his  haughty  face  : 

Nor  causeless  hated; — ’tis  the  peasant’s  curse. 

That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  toorse ; 

Destroys  life's  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan  » 

That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man. 

Wealth  flows  around  him  ;  fashion  lordly  reigns  ; 

Yet  poverty  is  his  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
Tiie  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart  ; 

“  W  lienee  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome,  cold. 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 

The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see — 

'  Has  wealth  done  this  ?  then  wealth ’s  a  foe  to  me.”  ’ 

Bloomfield’s  Summer. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  not  only  widened  the  dis- 
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tance  of  the  employers  from  the  employed;  it  has  increased 
the  difficulty  of  rising  from  the  one  class  into  the  other.  The 
first  step  for  the  agricultural  labourer  was  to  the  small  renting 
farmer,  and  the  next  to  the  yeoman;  but,  thanks  to  our  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  country 
and  large  properties  are  swallowing  small  freeholds.  *It  is 

*  stated,’  says  Mr.  Worsley  (without,  however,  giving  us  his 
authority  for  this  statement),  ‘that  about  the  year  1770  the 

*  lands  of  England  were  divided  between  no  fewer  than  250,000 

*  families ;  but  that  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
‘1815  they  were  found  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 

*  32,000.’*  The  absorption  of  small  farms  is  thus  lamented  by 
Bloomfield :  — 

‘  Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 

No :  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 

Where'*  the  stnall  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ?  ’ 

The  labourer’s  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Worsley, 
is  a  forlorn  one.  ‘  There  is  no  graduated  ascent  up  which  he 
‘  may  toil  step  by  step  with  patient  drudgery.  Several  rounds 
‘  in  the  ladder  are  broken  away  and  gone'  (P.  53.)  To  be  sure, 
he  is  no  longer  in  the  eye  of  the  law  adstrictus  glebce  —  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  law  of  settlement — and  he  is  so  far, above  the 
bom  thrall  that  misery  is  not  slavery ;  but  being  once  a  labourer 
he  must  always  remain  one,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken  the 
farmer  for  his  master  instead  of  the  baron,  he  has  made  a  change 
probably  for  the  worse. 

And  so  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  town  labourer  or  ope¬ 
rative,  who,  as  a  first  step  to  independence,  was  accustomed  to 
invest  his  savings  in  a  little  shop,  or  start  as  a  small  manufac¬ 
turer.  Small  manufactories  and  small  shops  are  disappearing 
with  small  farms,  annihilated  by  the  cost  of  machinery  and  by 
the  new  commercial  principle  of  turning  large  capitals  rapidly 
upon  small  profits.  Many  of  our  present  manufacturers  or 
their  fathers  were  workmen.  This  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  next  generation.  Manual  skill  and  industry  no  longer  avail ; 
machinery  and  capital  are  beating  them  out  of  the  field.  The 
eminent  engineers  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  were  work¬ 
men  who  had  advanced  themselves  by  their  intelligence  and 

*  Worsley,  p.  53.  There  is  certainly  some  such  general  impres¬ 
sion  :  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  reliable  statistics ;  while  a 
friend  has  assured  us  that  he  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  on 
examining  the  poll-books  someway  back  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Tlie 
fact,  if  generally  true,  may  only  show  that  the  funds  and  saving-bank 
are  now  more  popular  investments. 
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industry.  Very  few  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  place 
are  of  this  class.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  are, 
moreover,  ])assing  rapidly  into  sciences,  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  which  knowledge  is  required,  and  a  well-disciplined  under¬ 
standing.  To  enter  the  learned  professions  or  to  advance  in 
the  army  or  navy  has  in  like  manner  become  more  difiScult  than 
heretofore  to  men  of  humble  station.  The  country  grammar 
school  no  longer  affords  the  facilities  that  it  did  to  the  son  of 
the  small  tradesman  to  get  on  in  the  Church  or  at  the  Bar ;  the 
deserving  warrant  officer  has  not  the  same  chance  that  he  had 
of  getting  his  son  enrolled  as  a  midshipman,  and  it  is  yet  more 
uncommon  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  soldier  to  advance  from  the 
ranks.  The  same  in  the  Dockyards  and  the  Public  Offices. 
Everywhere  the  obstacle  of  education  is  interposed.  There  is 
surely  a  danger  to  society  in  this  heavier  loading  of  all  its  safety- 
valves. 

Scarcely  less  grievous  to  the  workman  than  the  increased 
separation  of  his  class  from  the  rest,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  rising  out  of  it,  is  the  sense  of  personal  inferiority  of  which  he 
is  now  made  far  more  conscious  than  heretofore.  The  farm 
labourer  no  longer  sits  at  the  same  board  and  partakes  of  the 
same  substantial  fare  with  the  farmer;  the  master-artificer  of 
the  olden  time,  now  become  a  manufacturer,  has  foresworn  the 
society  of  his  journeymen ;  and  the  trader,  advanced  to  be  a 
merchant,  is  seen  no  more  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
shopmen  and  apjirentices.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character 
of  the  operative  classes  will  know  how  strong  is  the  sentiment 
of  self-respect  among  them,  and  how  keenly,  when  wounded,  it 
irritates  their  sense  of  the  disparities  of  their  condition.  They 
view,  in  consequence,  those  in  the  social  scale  immediately  above 
them  with  less  favourable  eyes  than  they  once  did. 

It  is  another  result  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  that  it  has 
made  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  poor  man’s  position  greater. 
He  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  classes  above  him  in  yet  more 
striking  contrast  as  to  his  moral,  than  his  material  condition, 
and  seems  separated  from  them  in  this  re8|)ect  by  a  wider  inter¬ 
val.  The  facilities  to  evil,  and  the  attractions  of  vice  have  in¬ 
creased  as  liberty  and  civilisation  have  advanced  ;  so  that  he  is, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  less  favourably  situated  than  formerly. 
Whilst  the  state  of  Ignorance  in  which  he  is  left  interdicts  to  him 
any  other  gratifications  than  such  as  are  sensual,  he  finds  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  science,  and  capital  all  in  league  to  minister 
to  his  appetites.  Take  the  case  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  an 
example ;  to  cheapen  which  to  the  workman’s  use,  humane  and 
educated  men  combine,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  unite  their 
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wealth  and  call  to  their  aid  the  highest  resources  of  experimental 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity;  and  the  very  State,  under 
the  guidance  of  |)olitical  economy,  diminishes  the  duty  upon  them 
that  it  may  increase  the  consumption  and  protect  the  excise. 
By  thus  cutting  down  the  duty  one-third  in  1826,  it  at  once 
doubled  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  drunk  in  the  country  — 
increasing  it  from  4,132,263  gallons  to  8,888,648  annually. 
Whilst  knowledge  is  diffusing  among  the  middle  classes  all  the 
elements  of  moral  and  physical  well-being  in  unparalleled  abun¬ 
dance,  it  would  be  as  impossible  altogether  to  hinder  their 
influence  from  reaching  the  lower  classes,  as  it  would  be  to  hide 
entirely  the  sun  which  shines  in  Belgrave  Square  from  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Giles’s  or  Bethnal  Green.  But  it  reaches  them 
through  a  polluted  medium.  What  school  learning  they  have 
as  yet  got  may  be  summed  up  in  a  mechanical  ability  to  read, 
possess^,  at  the  utmost,  by  half  their  number.  It  was  given 
to  them  that  they  might  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  lai^ely  employed  in  the  reading  of  immoral  publications.  The 
total  issue  of  such  publications  has  l>een  stated*  at  29  millions 
—  being  more  than  the  total  issue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  and  some  seventy  religious  magazines. 

‘  The  condition  of  the  “  lower  classes”  at  the  present  moment,’ 
says  Dr.  Channingf,  ‘is  a  mournful  commentary  on  English 
‘  institntions  and  civilisation.  The  multitude  are  depress^  in 
‘  that  country  to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  want,  and  misery,  which 
‘  must  touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone.  In  the  civilised 
‘  world  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  the  contrast  now 
‘  presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury, 
‘  with  the  starvation  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  crowded 
‘  into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventilation  or  light,  compared 
‘  with  which  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
‘  famine,  brutal  degradation,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  presence 
‘  of  stately  mansions,  which  ring  with  gaiety  and  dazzle  with 
‘  pomp  and  unbounded  profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wretch- 
‘  edness  does.’  This  cannot  be  the  true  regimen '  of  society. 
Under  the  government  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence 
extreme  degradation,  immorality,  and  ignorance  in  the  lower 
classes  cannot  be  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  morality, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  in  the  upper.  It  is  a  state  of  things 

•  Lecture  by  Mr.  M‘Cree  on  Juvenile  Vice  in  Norwich,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Worsley,  p.  113.  The  number  of  publications  circulated  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  1848,  was  4,154,428. 

t  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  258,  third  edition.  ‘Duty  of  Free  States.’ 
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which  must  be  destined  to  rectify  itself  somehow  by  either  some 
gradual  or  some  sudden  change. 

One  great  evil  of  the  increased  distance  at  which  the 
lower  classes  are  placed  from  the  higher  is,  that  it  greatly  ob¬ 
structs  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  higher  for  their  welfare. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  improvement  could  reach  them  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  barred  by  their  ignorance.  They  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  standard  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  churches  are  deserted  by  them.  The  clergyman, 
unable  to  span  the  space  which  education  has  interposed  between 
him  and  them,  turns  them  over  to  the  extempore  ministrations 
of  the  dissenting  teacher.  But  the  great  mass  of  irreligion, 
ignorance,  and  vice  lies  stagnant  far  below  the  reach  of  either. 
The  neglect  of  public  worship  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  metropolis  is  described  as  almost  universal.  *  Of  the  men 

*  (writes  one  of  the  city  missionaries,  located  in  a  suburban  dis- 

*  trict,)  I  only  know  twelve  who  are  what  may  be  termed  regular 
‘  attendants  at  the  house  of  God.’  Another  gives  twelve 
families  out  of  a  thousand.*  The  statistics  of  public  worship 
confirm  this  view  of  the  case.  The  churches  and  chapels  in 
London  are  said  to  afford  accommodation  for  not  more  than 
600,000  persons,  of  which  not  more  than  400,000  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  any  given  time  present ;  or  more  at  the  utmost 
than  800,(J00,  to  be  attendants  on  them.  But  the  population  of 
London  is  probably  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  If  this  be  the 
case  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in  London  who 
never  publicly  worship  God. 

If  we  shift  our  point  of  view  from  the  side  of  the  Church  to 
that  of  the  State,  and  look  at  the  question  of  education  in  its 
connexion  with  crime,  we  find  that  crime  advances  to  a  sudden 
and  precocious  maturity  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty ; 
—  the  average  criminality  of  that  period  (measured  by  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  any  given  individual  committing  a  crime)  being  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  life.t 


*  Report  of  London  City  Mission,  1849. 

f  In  the  year  1846  one-tenth  of  the  population  was  between  those 
ages,  while  this  tenth  of  the  population  yielded  one-fourth  of  the 
criminals.  Hence  the  above  proportion  of  criminality.  Assuming 
the  average  criminality  of  the  whole  of  life  to  be  represented  by 
unity,  the  following  numbers  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  represent 
the  average  criminality  of  different  ages :  the  data  are  taken  from 
the  criminal  tables  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  for  1846. 
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The  roots  of  criminality  shoot,  however,  deep  into  childhood. 
They  lie  in  the  preeeding  period,  from  ten  to  fifteen  —  the 
school-life  of  the  child.  If  then  the  influence  which  men  have 
been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  education  be  not  a  dream,  it 
oflTers  the  key  to  the  whole  position  of  crime. 

The  Education  Question  will  not  be  evaded  by  turning  from 
the  side  of  penal  to  that  of  sanitary  reform.  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missioners  may,  indeed,  provide  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  are  such  as  to  render  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
decency  and  morality  practicable, ;  but  if  a  sense  of  decency  be 
not  cultivated  among  tliem,  and  their  notions  of  morality  raised, 
idl  these  precautions  will  be  useless  —  more  roomy  cott^es  will 
be  considered  simply  as  aftbrding  facilities  for  taking  more 
lodgers;  ventilators  which,  while  they  let  out  the  impure  air 
and  admit  the  pure,  have,  the  inconvenience  of  letting  out  the 
warm  and  admitting  the  cold,  will  be  closed  up ;  and  drains, 
which  require  from  time  to  time  to  be  cleansed,  will  be  choked. 

As  long  as  a  great  portion  of  our  population  is  trained  from 
childhood  to  a  dependence  on  the  rates,  and  continues  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  to  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  the  labours  of  Poor-law 
Commissioners  will  be  fruitless.  Nor  will  the  apostles  of  tem¬ 
perance  have  any  general  success,  until  the  same  means  operate 
to  promote  sobriety  among  the  lower  classes  which  have  banished 
drunkenness  from  the  upper. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  evils  under  which  the  labouring  classes 
suffer  are  essentially  moral  evils ;  and  that  their  cure  is  not  to  be 
effected  except  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes.  If  the  wages 
of  labour  were  doubled  to-morrow,  —  other  things  remaining 
the  same,  —  these  evils  would  not  be  diminished,  but  rather 
increased.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  labourers, 
whose  material  well-being  is  impossible  on  their  present  earn¬ 
ings;  but  we  assert  that  the  chief  source  of  the  misery  of  the 
class  of  labourers  is  in  their  demoralisation ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  this  remains,  whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  better  their 
condition,  by  increasing  their  wages  or  cheapening  their  food, 
they  will  defeat  them  by  their  vices  and  their  improvidence, — 
bringing  themselves  again  down  to  the  living  point,  and  re¬ 
establishing  the  level  of  their  former  misery.  The  following 
example  is  in  point  A  colliery  district  in  the  Midland  coun¬ 
ties  was  remarkable,  in  1846,  for  the  comfortlcssncss  of  the 
abodes  of  the  people,  the  squalor  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  apparent  poverty  and  social  disoi^anisation.  A  resi¬ 
dent  magistrate,  whose  opportunities  of  information  and  whose 
personal  character  give  the  highest  authority  to  his  testimony, 
thus  speaks  of  them :  — 

‘  The  leisure  hours  of  these  men  are  mainly  spent  in  the 
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*  public  houses ;  the  women  have  no  notion  of  domestic  duty  or 

*  domestic  comfort ;  the  home  is  a  scene  of  wretched  untidiness 
‘  and  filtli ;  no  furniture,  no  bedding  but  the  poorest  and  the 
‘  most  comfortless — often  straw  or  hag  stuffed  into  a  filthy  ticking 

*  —  and  every  thing  in  disorder  and  discomfort.  A  labourer  in 

*  the  agricultural  districts  is  a  far  more  respectable  man ;  he  has 

*  a  good  bed,  good  furniture,  and  an  air  of  comfort  and  respecta- 
‘  bility  about  his  household.  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

‘  In  the  one  there  is  uniformity  and  rule,  in  the  other  all  is  dis- 
‘  order,  irregularity,  and  misery.  I  go  into  the  houses  of  each, 

‘  and  am  constantly  struck  by  the  differences  between  them.’  * 

Now  we  have  before  us  an  authentic  statement  of  the  wages 
of  the  different  classes  of  workmen  in  this  district  at  the  time  to 
which  these  observations  refer — as  the  wages  ruled,  with  con¬ 
stant  employment,  during  five  or  six  successive  years.  From  this 
statement  it  appears  that  the  income  of  a  working  collier  and 
his  wife  and  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  each  being  grown  up,  would  at  that  time  have  amounted, 
at  constant  work,  to  273/.  per  annum.f 
.But  colliers  are  by  no  means  the  best  paid  class  of  workmen. 
The  income  of  a  rail  or  sheet-iron  roller,  or  ball-furnace  man,  or 
puddlcr  and  his  family,  could  not  be  less  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds  a  ycar.|  Assuming,  then,  that  such  a  family  had 
lived,  as  they  might  comfortably  have  done,  on  21.  a  week,  their 
savings  would  have  amounted,  in  the  five  years  of  the  flush  of 
work,  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  which,  invested  in 
house  property,  would  have  placed  them  above  want  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  and  been  an  inheritance  for  their  children.  Yet 


*  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council,  1846,  p.  201. 
t  ‘  All  the  members,  male  and  female,  who  are  able,  go  to  work. 

‘  At  ten  years  of  age,  even  as  young  as  eight,  children  can  get  employ- 

*  ment.  In  the  Japan  shops  female  children  can  get  constant  work  at 

*  1*.  6d.  a*week,  with  a  progressive  rise  of  6d.  a-week  each  year  up 

*  to  7s.  At  the  brick-yards  a  man  will  average  22s.  a-week,  girls  of 

*  twelve,  5s.,  of  fourteen,  7s.  ;  and  a  steady,  working  family,  consisting 
‘  of  a  father,  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  and  a  daughter  of  four- 
‘  teen,  and  one  of  sixteen,  would  average  3/.  13s.  a-week. 

‘  At  the  pits  a  father  and  grown-up  son  can  average  37s.  6d.  each 
‘  in  the  thick  coal,  and  31s.  6d.  in  the  thin  coal, — a  son  of  fourteen, 
‘  15s., — the  wife  and  a  grown-up  daughter  10s.  a-week  each,  and  a 
‘  daughter  of  fourteen,  7s. ;  making  an  average  of  from  51.  17s.  to 

*  51.  5s.  a-week.’ 

J  The  average  wages  of  rail-rollers  were  from  70s.  to  80s.  a-week, 
of  sheet-iron  rollers  from  60s.  to  70s.,  of  ball-furnace  men,  after 
paying  under-hands,  from  40s.  to  60s. 
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80  little  have  these  people  beforehand  iu  the  world,  that  if  the 
works  were  to  stop  (as  the  inspector  was  informed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  one  of  the  largest*),  they  would  begin,  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  to  pawn  the  little  furniture  of  their  cottages,  and  their 
clothes,  for  subsistence  and  for  drink,  f 

AVe  give  this  as  one  illustration,  of  many  which  might  be 
iidduccd,  that  the  labours  of  statesmen  ibr’the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  labouring  classes  will  be  fruitless,  and  legislation 
nugatory,  so  long  as  the  moral  elements  of  the  question  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  Ignored.  These  are  the  necessary  results  of  high 
wages  upon  the  happiness  of  an  uneducated  labouring  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  emphatically  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  as  well  of 
passive  ignorance  —  ignorance  in  abeyance  —  as  of  ignorance 
carried  out  into  action. 

‘The  line  of  demarcation,’ says  Mr.  AA'orsley, ‘which  sepa- 
‘  rates  those  who  have  morally  benefited  by  the  altered  con- 
‘  dition  of  society  from  those  who  have  sunk  more  deeply  into 
‘  depravity  and  intemperance,  is  the  educational  boundary,  which 
‘  divides  the  well  instructed  from  the  ignorant.’  (P.  122.) 

AVliilst  popular  education  is  thus  the  first  of  the  great  social 
questions  in  the  order  of  solution,  there  is  certainly  no  very 
encouraging  prospect  of  its  being  the  first  to  be  solved.  And 
whilst  there  is  an  extensive  concurrence  in  accepting  it  as  a 
necessity  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  —  so  that,  from  what¬ 
ever  principles  men  start,  they  meet  and  concur  on  the  general 
ground  of  education,  —  yet  no  sooner  is  the  question  raised, 
AVho  are  to  teach  the  people,  and  what  are  they  to  be  taught  ? 
than  these  advocates  of  location  in  the  general  separate  and 
stand  aloof. 

It  is  the  religious  element  in  education  which  renders  a  union 
upon  it  apparently  impossible.  AVe  live  under  a  low  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  even  spiritual  things,  —  inferior  motives  lie  hidden  from 
us  at  the  roots  of  our  best  actions ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious  in  the  course  of  this  world  than  tliat  whatever  of  good 
is  done,  is  educed  from  much  evil.  Meanwhile  the  only  conso¬ 
lation  we  can  find  is  in  the  thought  that  our  unhappy  divisions 
may  be  a  means  overruled  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  earnest¬ 
ness  and  steadfastness.  For  certainly  there  appears  to  be  a 
heartiness  and  a  reality  in  the  religious  convictions  (wliatever 
they  may  be)  of  the  religious  portion  of  our  people — torn  asun¬ 
der  as  w'C  are  by  discordant  opinions  —  which  characterises  no 


*  Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

I  It  was  lately  found  that  of  14,937  deposit  accounts  in  the 
Savings’  Bank  of  Manchester,  only  4181  were  those  of  working 
people.  —  Chambers'  Miscel.  vol.  i. 
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other  European  population.  Our  religious  literature,  on  the 
vast  extent  of  which  few  people  reflect,  —  the  influence  of  the 
religious  public  upon  our  legislature,  —  and  the  support  given 
to  our  great  religious  Societies,  all  speak  to  this  fact,  and  show 
the  vitality  and  the  power  of  religious  principles  among  us. 
The  independence  of  the  national  character  may  too  have  its 
jiart  in  the  sturdiness  with  which  Englishmen  give  practical 
effect  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  we  consider  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  attempts  made 
to  stifle  differenees  of  opinion  in  the  Romish  Church,  by  con¬ 
ceding  infallibility  to  its  head,  —  and  in  the  so-called  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  of  Prussia,  by  the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  communions,  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  edict*, 
— we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  dissent  among  us,  and  be  thankful  that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  the  people  with  some  measure  of  adaptation  to  their 
wants,  although  it  may  not  reach  them  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  under  the  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  positive  and 
|X!rsonal  religion,  unluckily  coinciding  with  great  sectarian  jea¬ 
lousies,  that  the  ground  of  education  has  been  seized  on  and  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  different  Christian  communities  of  this  country; 
—  each  taking  uiK)n  itself  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
youth  of  its  own  communion.  In  this  way,  the  National  Society 
represents  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church ; 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  those  of  the  Dissenters 
also, —  and  therefore  mainly.  The  whole  educational  destinies  of 
the  country  appear  to  have  been  left  with  these  Societies  until 
the  year  1833,  when  the  State  first  intervened; — Parliament 
voting,  in  that  year,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  an  annual 
grant  of  20,000/.,  to  be  applied  through  the  two  Societies  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  school-houses.  In  1839  the  Government  un¬ 
dertook  the  administration  of  this  grant  through  the  Committee 
of  Council.  It  was  increased  annually  in  amount  —  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  education  to  meet  the  public  grants 
being  greatly  increased  by  this  offer  of  assistance  —  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  limited  to  the  original  object  of  the  building  of 
schools,  until  the  year  1846.  Under  the  authority  of  a  minute 
of  Council  of  that  date,  it  was  then  applied  to  various  other 
objects. 

*  On  the  30th  June,  1847,  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  abolished  the  names  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Cliurches,  and  also  the  historically  significant  and  distinctive  name  of 
Protestant  Church,  and  enjoined  and  commanded  the  general  use  of 
the  name  Evangelical  Church  only, — Laing,  ‘  Notes  of  a  Traveller^ 
p.  183. 
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What — and  how  extensive — these  measures  of  Government 
for  the  advancement  of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe, 
generally  known  ;  we  have  therefore  collected  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  in  respect  to  them  from  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the 
years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before  us.  They  appear  to  be 
framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion ;  and,  wdth  a  wise  and  statesman¬ 
like  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself 
of  local  sympathies,  and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

Ist.  Aid  is  offered  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of 
school  buildings;  and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  con¬ 
tributed  under  this  head  an  aggregate  sum  of  470,854/.  towards 
the  erection  of  3782  school-houses,  draw'ing  out,  thereby,  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  to,  probably,  four  times  that  amount,  and 
affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  more  children  than 
could  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed  as 
follows : 


Amount  of 
Grant. 

Numl>er  of 
Schools  aided. 

Number  of  Children 
fur  whom 
Accommodation  is 
provided. 

England 

£399,368 

3255 

622,823 

Scotland 

db.'ses 

302 

47,814 

Wales  - 

27,418 

198 

33,198 

The  Islands  - 

2,505 

27 

5,165 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  granted  under  this 
head  has  been  paid  to  Church-of- England  schools. 

2ndly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  erection  of  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  or  for-the  improvement  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  such  schools ;  and  the  total  amount  thus  granted  in  aid  of 
eighteen  normal  schools  is  66,450/. ;  of  which  35,950/.  is  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  12,000/.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  and  the  Wesleyan  body;  and  the  rest  to  the  Scotch 
Church. 

3rdly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  students 
in  these  normal  schools  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to 
possess  the  qualities  and  attainments  likely  to  make  them  good 
teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  20/.  to  30/.  annually  for  each 
student.  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen  training 
schools  were,  in  the  year  1847,  1705/. ;  in  1848,  2138/;  in  1849, 
2373/. 

4thly.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  such  teachers  of  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination, 
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have  been  judged  worthy  to  receive  certificates  of  merit,  such 
certificates  being  of  three  different  classes,  and  the  augmenta¬ 
tions  varying  from  15/.  to  30/.  The  number  of  teachers  so  cer¬ 
tificated  is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  annually  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  their  salaries  6133/. 

5thly.  St^Mjnds  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  oflSce  of 
teacher,  increasing  during  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship 
from  10/.  to  18/.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  such  appren¬ 
tices  have  been  appointed  being  1361,  and  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices,  3581.* 

6thly.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  appren¬ 
tices  by  annual  payments  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are 
apprenticed,  being  at  the  rate  of  5/.  annually  for  one,  and  4/.  for 
every  additional  apprentice,  their  comjjetcncy  to  instruct  them 
being  tested  by  annual  examinations.  The  sums  payable  under 
the  three  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 


Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

Number  of  Apprentices.  I 

Amount  con.  | 

Denomination  ot  School. 

of  Cer- 

ditionnlly  awarded 

fifleated 

for  Year  ending 

Teai'iiers. 

Dojrs. 

Girii. 

Total.  : 

31  October,  1860. 

£  s.  d. 

National,  or  Church  of 

England  Schools  - 
British,  Wesleyan,  and 

973 

482 

1,638 

910 

2,593 

49,472  10  0 

other  Protestant 
Schools,  not  con* 
nected  with  the 
Church  of  England 

181 

69 

434 

159 

593 

10,356  10  0 

Homan  Cath.  Schools 
SehtKtls  in  Scotland, 

32 

10 

46 

33 

79 

1,323  10  0 

connectetl  with  the 
Establishetl  Church 

82 

39 

161 

28 

189 

3,492  0  0 

Schools  in  Scotland, 

not  connected  with 
the  Estub.  Church 

93 

81 

100 

27 

127 

3,467  0  0 

Total 

1,361 

681 

2,424 

1,157 

3,581 

68,111  10  0 

7thly.  They  offer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school 
fittings,  at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  at  wholesale  prices  f ;  and  by  grants 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  these  reduced  prices.  The  total  re- 


*  In  England,  3104;  Scotland,  328;  Wales,  119;  the  Isle  of  Man, 
30.  2424  are  boys,  and  1157  girls. 

t  This  reduction  averages  43^  per  cent.  See  Minutes,  1847-8, 
p.  xviii. 
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duction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
price;  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  so  maJe  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  being  6664/.,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the 
books,  maps,  &c.  so  distributed,  is  not  less  than  17,500/.* 

Sthly.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal 
schools,  and  of  all  elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are 
appointed,  or  which  are  taught  by  certificated  teachers.  Also 
for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentices  and  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  apprentice,  and  of  teachers  who  are  candidates  for 
certificates  of  merit. 

For  this  purpose  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty-one  inspectors 
of  schools, — of  whom  eleven  are  inspectors  of  church  schools; 
two  of  British  and  Foreign,  and  Dissenters’  schools ;  and  two 
of  Scotch  schools;  one  of  Roman  Catholic,  and  five  of  Work- 
house  schools.  The  cost  of  this  inspection,  in  1849,  for  salaries 
and  travelling  expenses,  was  16,826/.  The  schools  at  present 
liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools,  4296  elementary 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the 
education  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  quantity,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the 
number  of  children  under  education  in  Church  schools  had 
increased  from  558,180  to  955,865t,  being  an  increase  of  eight 
elevenths. 

.  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
the  education  of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality,  that  an 
alteration  was  needed ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has 
been  done.  The  two  questions  of  quality  and  quantity  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  relation  to  one  another,  for  a  good  school  is  almost  always 
a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  the  scholars  to  the 
quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns  made 
from  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have 
been  appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspected. 
These  schools  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  improved 
from  year  to  year ;  and  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  children 
who  attend  them  have,  in  like  manner,  steadily  advanced.  In 
the  first  year  after  these  measures  came  into  operation,  1847-8, 
the  total  number  had  thus  increased  7*45  per  cent. ;  in  the 
second  year,  16*66  per  cent.  No  third  year’s  apprenticeships 
are  yet  completed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after 


*  The  total  sum  granted  under  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  heads 
of  expenditure,  is  600,000/. 

f  Nat.  Soc.  Monthly  Paper.  March,  1850. 
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all  that  I'egiilations  can  do,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
character  of  the  teacher;  for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  inva¬ 
riably  is  the  school.  The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
more  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  E.  Carleton  Tuffhell,  when,  in  the  year 
1840,  they  founded  a  school  at  Battersea  for  training  Masters 
for  the  schools  of  pauper  children,  —  maintaining  it  at  their 
private  cost,  aided  by  some  of  their  friends.  That  no  personal 
exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its  success.  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  went  to  reside  in  it ;  adding  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares  and  difficulties 
of  a  position,  in  which  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently  the 
inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  This 
honourable  example  of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed 
by  various  public  bodies.  The  National  Society  soon  afterwards 
established  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea, — an  institution  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  Church  schoolmasters,  —  and 
Whiteland’s  House  School,  for  the  training  of  mistresses :  And 
within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than 
seventeen  diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church 
schools.  These  are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester, 
York,  Durham,  Cheltenham,  and  Caermarthen  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal.*  The  Battersea  school  having  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  training  schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of  Church 
schoolmasters. 

The  existence  of  these  training  schools  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 
Their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this  time  to  do,  or,  are  now 
doing.  They  are  poorly  supported ;  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four 
to  five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present 
appears  to  be  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  But  our  conception  of  that  character 
is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England ;  and  in  all  that  concerns 
the  formation  and  developement  of  it,  we  have  no  experience  to 
guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  developement ; 
and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a 
more  liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it 
has  hitherto  attempted ;  —  respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
guarantees  for  the  proper  application  of  its  aid,  the  independence 


These  have  been  all  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 
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of  each,  and  allowing  them  to  manifest  themselves  under  that 
distinctive  character  towards  which  they  may  severally  tend. 
Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  become  a  depo¬ 
sitary  of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local 
action.  And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question 
of  education  is  making,  and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the 
country  is  properly  supplied  with  parish  schools  not  less  than 
2000  students  will,  probably,  require  to  be  kept  within  the  walls 
of  these  training  schools  to  supply  the  vacancies  for  teachers 
which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone  *,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  imjKjrtance  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Go¬ 
vernment  has  yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  training  schools,  is  that  which  it  has  rendered  in  providing 
that  candidates  shall  be  properly  educated  and  prepared  for 
admission  to  them.  Nothing  has  so  interfered  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  institutions  ns  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  qualified  candidates.  The  office  of  the 
national  schoolmaster  is  but  little  in  repute ;  and  few  persons 
have,  hitherto,  been  accustomed  to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  ability  or  energy,  or  industry,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labour  under  infirm  health 
or  bodily  deformities.  These  were  considered,  indeed,  good 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got 
rid  of,  that  education  is  a  privilege  of  men’s  social  condition,  and 
to  be  graduated  according  to  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
this  principle,  that  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  standard  in  attain¬ 
ments  and  skill  is  competent  to  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  lowest  class.  The  converse  proposition  is  to  rule  the  future 
of  education.  The  education  of  those  children  who  are  the  most 
d^raded,  intellectually  and  morally,  —  being  the  most  difficult 
task,  —  is  to  have  the  highest  qualities  of  the  teacher  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thousand  pupil  teachers,  —  having  been 
selected  as  the  most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the 
work  of  the  school  for  five  years,  and  educated  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspectors  of  schools, — will, 
when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  present  them¬ 
selves  for  admission  to  the  training  schools.  So  selected  and  so 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three 
yeaM’  residence  in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have 
never  before  entered  the  field  of  elementary  education  in  Eng- 


*  See  Minutes,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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land.  The  icorst  training  of  the  normal  schools  cannot  mar  this 
result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  best.  This,  then,  is 
the  bright  future  of  educjition.  If  the  apprenticeship  of  new 
pupil  teachers  is  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from 
1000  to  1500  will  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship;  and 
nearly  as  many  will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the 
normal  schools;  so  that  nearly  that  number  of  teachers  will 
every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge  of  elementary 
schools. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants ;  — 

Ist.  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  be  used 
for  ever  for  the  purposes  of  a  school. 

2ndly.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  school. 

Srdly.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  access  to 
the  school,  to  examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4thly.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the 
year  1848,  certain  others,  well  known  as  ‘  the  Management 
*  Clauses ;’  having  for  their  object  to  secure  to  the  laity,  in  all 
practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  due  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools. 

5thly.  To  grants  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers’  salaries, 
and  for  the  sti{)ends  of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  made  a  condition 
that  certain  examinations  shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  exami¬ 
nation  being  specified  beforehand.  These  subjects  include,  with 
secular  instruction,  a  detailed  course  of  elementary  religious 
instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Church  schools  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

Lastly.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  annexed  than  that  the  Committee  of  Council  shall 
be  certified  on  the  rejtort  of  one  of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  is  needed ;  that  the  books  and  apparatus  sought  are  proper 


*  By  the  Minutes  of  1846  (vol.  i.  p.  4.),  the  inspectors  are  in¬ 
structed  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  in  the 
outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  in  the  Catechism.  The  ]>nrochinl 
clergyman  is  to  assist  the  inspector  in  this  examination  ;  and  they  are 
to  report  conjointly  upon  it ;  and  similarly  in  every  subsequent  annual 
examination  after  the  candidate  is  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship  the  examination  is  to  be  more  fully  in  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  scriptural  proofs  are  to  be  given  to  the  answers  in 
the  Catechism.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  an  examination  in  the 
Liturgy  is  to  be  added  ;  and  a  further  developement  of  the  examination 
in  each  of  these  subjects  is  prescribed  for  each  succeeding  year. 
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to  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  teachers  are  competent 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  excel¬ 
lently  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But 
the  best  measures  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  execution ; 
and  these  have  been  so  administered  as  to  secure  the  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  various  parties  locally  interested  in  schools.* 
We  have  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  this  :  — 

‘  I  believe,’  says  Mr.  Denison  (Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  184y,  p.  7.),  ‘  that  Government  inspection  has 
‘  hitherto  worked  extremely  well,  and  that  there  has  been  no 

*  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  themselves  to  encroach 

*  in  any  degree  upon  the  precise  limits  of  that  agreement. 

*  Every  thing,  inde^,  was  working  well,  and  every  thing  might 

*  have  worked  much  better  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 

*  unhappy  Management  Clauses' 

‘  It  were  difficult,’  says  Archdeacon  Wigram  (A  Charge,  &c., 
in  April,  1849,  p.  15.),  ‘  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  scheme 
‘  of  inspection,  or  of  the  performances  of  those  who  carried  out 
‘  the  work.  It  has  had  almost  unqualified  approval.’  But 

*  another  scheme  for  a  more  speedy  advancement  of  education 

*  was  devised.’  ‘  I  refer  to  the  system  of  pupil  apprentices 

*  which  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  clergy.’ 

‘  The  bias  of  the  Church'  again,  says  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
(Charge,  &c.  &c..  May,  1849,  p.  22.),  ‘  and  even  of  the  clei^, 

*  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure.’ 

Of  the  conditions  there  is  but  one  to  which  the  slightest 
objection  has  been  ever  raised.  That  one  is  the  clause  by 
which,  in  1848,  a  partieijmtion  of  the  laity  in  the  management 
of  the  schools,  —  in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  of  a  suitable 
lay  committee  is  practicable,  —  was  made  a  condition  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  money  of  the  laity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL 
Until  the  addition  of  that  condition,  in  the  year  1848,  the 

*  Minutes  ’  met  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  subject  matter  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced. 

This  hearty  concurrence  in  the  conditions  annexed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  their  grants  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Management  Clauses  became  part  of  them,  is  important  to  be 
observed,  because  it  limits  the  grounds  of  controversy.  The 
imputations  thrown  on  the  Committee  of  Council  of  an  inten- 

*  The  opposition  of  a  section  of  the  Dissenting  body,  headed  by 
Mr.  Baines,  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this  remark  —  it  soon  sub¬ 
sided  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  measures  by  the  Church 
was  universal. 
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tion  to  banish  religious  instruction  from  schools  —  except  in 
so  far  as  these  clauses  banish  it — give  a  false  character  to  the 
present  discussion,  and  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  raised 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  real  cause  of  dispute.  Its  mea¬ 
sures  were  just  as  open  to  such  imputations  when  they  received 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Church  as  they  are  now,  except  in 
as  far  as  these  clauses  are  concerned.  The  whole  ground  of 
offence  lies  in  the  claim  of  a  share  for  the  laity  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  parish  schools,  as  set  up  by  these  clauses.  In  this 
it  is,  and  this  only,  that  Mr.  Denison  finds  sufiicient  cause 
for  ‘members  of  the  Church  of  England — whose  vocation  it  is 
‘  not — to  come  together  in  large  bodies  and  register  a  formal 
‘  complaint,  and  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
‘  the  Government  of  England  ; — injustice  not  so  much  to  them- 

*  selves  personally  as  to  the  Church  of  God;’*  which  formal  com¬ 
plaint  the  meeting  he  was  addressing  registered,  under  the  form  of 
seven  resolutions,  and,  subsequently,  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  These  resolutions, 
which  have  been  circulated,  we  believe,  through  every  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  set  forth  that  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
national  education  ‘  are  of  a  critical  nature,  and  such  as  to  cause 
‘  serious  alarm  on  grounds  both  civil  and  religious  — *  that  the 
‘  Committee  of  Council  is  rapidly  assuming  the  attitude  and  en- 
‘  grossing  the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 
‘  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  at  variance 
‘  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution;’ — that  it  has  ‘con- 

*  tinually  been  making  fresh  aggressions,  particularly  by  the  pro- 
‘  mulgation  of  arbitrary  minutes  and  by  the  imposition  of  manage- 
‘  ment  clauses  upon  Church  schools  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
‘  public  aid,  and  has  thus  impaired  the  energies  and  obstructed  the 
‘  operations  of  the  Church  in  the  discharge  of  her  proper  functions 
‘  in  educating  the  people;’ — that  it  has  ‘  adopted  a  system  of  popu- 
‘  lar  instruction,  and  that  this  system  is  avowedly  formed  on  the 
‘  model  of  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  has  led 
‘  to  most  disastrous  results  in  Germany  and  France;  that  there 
‘  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  measures  are  promptly 
‘  adopted  to  counteract  the  endeavours  of  the  Committee  of 

*  Council  to  propagate  that  system,  it  will  in  the  end  reduce 
‘  this  country  to  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in 
‘  which  those  nations  have  recently  been  plunged ;  and  that 
‘  the  apprehensions  of  the  meeting  are  considerably  increased  by 
‘  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Knellar  HalL’  Re- 


•  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Denison’s  speech  at  the  meeting  at  Willis’s 
in  the  ‘Guardian,’  Feb.  13.  1848. 
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solutions,  framed  in  the  same  spirit,  having  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Denison  at  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  (on  the  29th  May),  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  we 
are  bound  to  receive  them  as  adopted  by  the  Church,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Denison  is  its  leader  in  educational  matters,  and  the  National 
Society  its  accredited  organ. 

Now  as  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  education,  we 
have  shown  that  the  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has 
tended  greatly  to  improve  them,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
and,  putting  the  Management  Clauses  out  of  the  question,  this 
has  been  admitted  generally  by  the  clergy  on  the  showing  of 
Mr.  Denison  himself;  and  well  it  might,  for  the  hands  of  every 
clergyman  could  not  but  be  strengthened  in  his  parish  by  the 
aid  given  him  to  support  his  school.*  The  state  of  education 
could  only  therefore  have  been  rendered  critical  in  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  by  the  introduction  of  the  Management  Clauses. 

The  system  of  popular  instruction  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  we  have  inquired  for  in  vain.  We  have 
looked  through  the  different  volumes  of  their  Minutes  without 
being  able  to  find  any  account  of  it,  nor  can  we  hear  of  any 
school  conducted  in  accordance  with  it.  The  Government  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  never  adopted,  or  even  recommended,  any  specific 
system  of  instruction  in  preference  to  another.  As  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  it,  we  confess  our  astonishment  to  find  such  an 
allegation  charged  against  it.  If  there  be  any  one  particular, 
in  respect  of  which  the  esjiecial  confidence  and  good  will  of  all 
parties  might  have  been  claimed,  we  should  have  looked  for  it 
in  the  attitude  which  the  intervention  of  the  State  has  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council  assumed. 

Education  being  recognised  as  a  necessity  of  the  State,  the 
State  might  intervene  in  it  authoritatively.  The  form  in  which 
it  actually  does  intervene  is  this.  As  trustee  for  the  public, 
and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  it  offers  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  every  school  willing  to  accept  it, — annexing  to 
its  offer  no  other  conditions  than  such  as  any  other  large  sub¬ 
scriber  to  a  school  might  require  as  a  condition  of  his  sub- 
scri[)tion,  and  such  as  the  State,  acting  for  the  public,  is  bound 
to  stipulate  for. 

What  can  be  found  in  this  attitude  that  is  objectionable,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  certainly  exhibits  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  State  on  all  other  ques- 


*  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  Government  grant  towards 
the  support  of  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  in  a  single  school 
exceeds  100/.,  or  even  200/. 
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tions,  and  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  on  this  question, 
and  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  among  us. 

To  talk  of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  offering  money  on 
conditions  obviously  just  and  reasonable,  to  any  body  who  will 
be  good  enough  to  build  and  maintain  a  school, — as  *  engross- 
‘  ing  the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 

*  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  at  variance 

*  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution’ —  is  an  absurdity. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  has  succeeded  in  advancing 
education  and  providing  for  its  future  welfare,  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  just  appreciation  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  question 
under  which  this  attitude  has  been  assumed  ;  and  the  fact  that, 
whilst  assistance  has  been  offered  fairly  and  equally  to  all  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  the  Church  of  England  has  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  sum  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  education  of  the  country,  shows  that  it  is  not  an 
attitude  of  which  the  Church  has  any  just  cause  to  complain. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Denison  himself  for  saying, 
that,  until  the  intrusion  of  the  Management  Clauses,  it  was  a 
very  popular  attitude  with  the  Church.  Again,  then,  we  are 
forced  back  upon  these  clauses ;  and  the  public  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  of  the  point  thus  put  in  issue.  It  is  in  them 
alone  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  education  assumes  an  objectionable  form ;  and  the  share 
which  they  secure  to  the  laity  in  the  management  of  schools,  is 
that  element  in  the  supposed  new  system  of  education,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  are  only  to  be  depicted  by  comparing  them  to 
the  recent  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  in  everything  else  so  in  edu¬ 
cation,  foreign  countries  are  not  always  a  rule  to  us.  Our  insti¬ 
tutions  admit  of  stages  of  social  progress  which  may  not  answer 
with  them,  and  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  accorded  to  us  with 
safety  which  their  governments  cannot  accord  to  them  at  any 
given  moment.  In  the  according  of  these  in  time,  and  in  anti¬ 
cipating  the  peremptory  demand  for  them,  has  indeed  always 
lain  our  safety.  Who  that  looks  back  on  the  political  concessions 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  considers  what  would  have 
been  the  present  state  of  things  if  they  had  not  been  made, 
will  not  admit  this? 

No  political  or  social  system,  to  endure,  can  be  rigid.  It  is  in 
the  flexibility  of  ours,  in  its  peculiar  power  of  ready  adaptation 
to  changes  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  public  well-being,  that  consists  its  strength ; 
and  it  is  for  the  want  of  it  that  the  continental  systems  have 
broken  up.  We  can  no  more  with  safety  introduce  rigidity 
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into  our  system  in  the  case  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  stereotype  their  ignorance,  than  we  can,  into  any  other 
part  of  it ;  and  it  can  no  more  be  reasoned  that  popular  educa¬ 
tion  is  fraught  with  danger  to  us  because  in  Germany  or  France 
it  may  have  been  abused,  than  it  can  be  reasoned  that  liberty  is 
dangerous  to  us  because  in  those  countries  it  passed  on  the 
sudden  into  anarchy.  If  no  degrees  of  freedom  were  allowed 
here  which  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  public  security 
in  countries  of  less  uniform  and  steady  prt^ress,  we  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  legislature,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  imposition  of 
which  we  had  given  no  consent,  and  should  be  without  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  trial  by  jury ;  and  there  would  be  no 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  nor  freedom  of  locomotion  ex¬ 
cept  with  passports  in  our  hands  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
policemen. 

Political  institutions  may  err  from  being  adapted  to  a  people 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower  state  of  progress  than  those  whom  it  is 
attempted  to  govern  by  them.  In  either  case  the  experiment  is 
unwise.  To  be  good  they  must  be  suited  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  governed.  Ours  arc  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace :  the  danger 
lies  in  their  advancing  too  fast  for  the  educational  progress  of  the 
people.  The  middle  classes  will  keep  up  with  them,  but  they 
tend  to  give  political  privileges  to  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
no  means  of  doing  so,  —  and  who  are  not  at  present  in  a  state  to 
receive  them.  In  Germany  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  per¬ 
petuate  institutions  formed  and  adapted  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  attempt  has  failed.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
education  would  aid  it.  That  which  has  made  their  old  insti¬ 
tutions  unsuitable  to  the  Germans  is  their  present  enlightenment ; 
enlightening  them  more  could  not  render  this  unsuitableness  less 
apparent.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  revolutions  of  Germany 
and  France  were  caused  by  the  schoolmasters,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  ground  for  it  than  that  sundry  masters  And  professors, 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  took  part 
in  it.  To  say  that  they  caused  it  is,  however,  to  invert  the  true 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter.  If  the  great  body  of 
our  clergy  were  rationalists  in  religion,  and  of  our  middle  classes 
republicans  in  politics,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  parochial 
schoolmasters  (educate  them  as  we  might)  would  stand  firm  any 
more  than  the  German  schoolmasters  have  done,  but  rather  that 
they  would  yield  to  and  swell  the  torrent  and  aggravate  the 
ruin. 

With  regard  to  the  attack  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  the 
religious  character  of  the  training  school  at  Knellar  Hall,  there 
is  this  simple  answer.  The  Frincipal  of  that  institution  is  a 
clergyman  whose  character  was  at  the  meeting  described  most 
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justly  in  the  following  terms:  — ‘  I  have,’  said  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Denison,  ‘  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Temple ;  I  know 
‘  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  friends, 

‘  and  much  respected  for  his  talents  and  acquirements.’  ‘  One 

*  of  the  previous  speakers,’  observed  Mr.  Bastard,  ‘  has  declared 

*  the  Principal  of  Knellar  Hall  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends 
‘  and  by  all  who  know  him.  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  that 
‘  fact.  Mr.  Temple  having  been  a  tutor  to  that  college  to  which 
‘  I  belonged,  I  feel  bound  to  bear  my  cordial  and  sincere  testi- 
‘  mony  to  his  straightforward  honesty  and  earnest  laboriousness, 

‘  and  to  his  zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
‘  his  duty.’  Now,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  this,  will  know  it  to  be  identified  in  its  religious  and  its 
moral  character  with  its  Principal ;  the  rule  that  such  as  is  the 
teacher  such  is  the  school  —  true  of  every  other  —  being  em¬ 
phatically  true  of  a  training  schooL 

Turning  to  inquire  somewhat  more  particularly  into  the 
nature  of  the  Management  Clauses,  let  us  in  the  first  place  ob¬ 
serve,  that  when  a  bad  principle  is  embodied  in  its  trust  deed, 
a  school  is  not  only  a  useless  but  a  pestilent  thing  in  a  parish. 
Hundreds  of  endowed  schools  afford  evidence  of  this.  Their 
existence  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  formation  of  other  schools,  but 
they  do  not  themselves  serve  the  purposes  of  a  school.  They 
were  founded  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated — they  are  simply  obstructions  to  it. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  should  be  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
The  fact  that  a  clergyman  is  the  most  active  promoter  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  contributor  to  its 
building  fund,  furnishes  no  guarantee  for  the  educational  zeal  and 
discretion  of  his  successors;  and  would  not  justify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  making  a  grant  in  aid  of  it,  without  due  provision  in  the 
trust  deed  for  the  management  of  the  school  in  the  event  of  a 
future  clergyman  neglecting  it.  The  possihility  of  such  neg¬ 
lect  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  any  body  who  will  cast  his 
eye  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  school  to  school  over  any 
extensive  district  of  the  country. 

The  clauses  are  four  in  number,  applicable  to  schools  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities;  and  are  distinguished,  as  far  as  regards  facili¬ 
ties  for  constituting  lay  committees,  into  four  classes:  — 

Clause  A.  is  for  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  and  in  these 
it  is  directed  that  the  la^  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  annual  subscribers  of  10s.  a  year  and  upwards. 

Clause  B.  is  for  school  districts  in  towns  and  villages  in 
which  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  may  be  less 
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numerous ;  the  lay  members  are  here  to  be  nominated  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  promoters*,  and  the  vacancies  supplied  by 
election  of  the  subscribers. 

Clause  C.  is  for  very  small  rural  parishes,  in  which  the  resi¬ 
dent  inhabitants  are  all  illiterate  and  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  No  committee  is  provided  in  this  case,  the  manage¬ 
ment  being  left  with  the  clergyman ;  but  the  Bishop,  when  he 
sees  fit,  has  power  to  order  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  clergyman. 

Clause  D.  is  for  a  school  whose  case  is  intermediate  between 
those  contemplated  by  clauses  B.  and  C.  In  this  case  the  lay 
committee  is  to  be  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  (i.  e.  the  clergyman),  but  the  members  need  not  be  pa¬ 
rishioners,  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  remaining 
members,  until  the  Bishop  shall  direct  them  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  subscribers. 

The  following  provisions  are  common  to  all  the  clauses.  We 
take  them  from  the  Rev.  P.  Hamilton’s  able  pamphlet :  — 

1.  The  master  and  mistress,  and  the  assistant  teachers, 
managers,  and  electors  are  all  to  be  bond  Jide  members  of  the 
Church. 

2.  The  clergyman  is  to  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board, 
to  have  the  power  of  placing  his  curate  or  curates  upon  it,  and 
to  have  a  casting  vote. 

3.  The  superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
is  to  be  vested  solely  in  the  clergyman,  with  an  appeal  on  any 
disputed  point  connected  therewith  to  the  Bishop,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  final. 

4.  The  Bishop  is,  besides,  to  have  a  veto  upon  the  use  of  any 
book  during  school  hours  which  he  disapproves  of,  and  upon 
any  teaching  of  the  master  or  mistress  which  he  deems  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

There  is  always  a  difficulty  with  Appellate  Jurisdictions.  It 
is  here  provided  that,  if  in  any  matter  not  connected  with  religious 
instruction  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  rest,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  are  each  to  nominate  an  arbitrator, 
— the  nominee  of  the  former  being  an  inspector  of  church  schools 
(and  therefore  a  clergyman),  and  that  of  the  latter  one  of  his 
beneficed  clergy ;  these  two  arbitrators  are  in  all  cases  to  choose 
a  third,  being  a  lay  member  of  the  Church,  and  the  decision  of 
the  three  is  to  be  final. 

Our  readers  will  wonder  where  the  parties  who  dissent  from 
these  clauses  on  the  part  of  the  Church  can  rest  their  objections. 

•  Who  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  clergymen. 
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The  objection  of  the  National  Society  alights  on  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  Lord  President  and  the  Bishop  in  the  case  of 
appeals.  It  insists  that  the  Bishop  shall  be  the  sole  arbitrator. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  National  Society  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  or  indeed  the  principal  |)arty  of  the  dissentients 
on  this  occasion.  These  have  for  their  organ  a  body  calling  itself 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  London  Union  on  Church 
Matters,  and  they  have  made  known  their  opinions  at  the  public 
meetings  held  from  time  to  time  in  London.  Their  leaders  are 
the  most  prominent  opponents  to  the  measures  of  Government 
concerning  eilucation :  and  their  objection  to  the  Management 
Clauses  lies  obviously  in  the  principle  we  have  already  spoken 
of, —  that  of  lay  interference  in  the  management  of  schools. 

*  It  is  surely,’  says  Mr.  Denison,  the  leader  of  the  party, 

*  full  of  cause  for  great  humiliation  and  sadness  of  heart,  .  .  . 

‘  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  redemption,  here,  in 

*  England,  a  department  of  the  civil  power  should  forget  God, 

‘  and  do  dishonour  to  Christ,  by  proclaiming  openly  that  the 

*  ministers  of  Christ  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  solely  and 

*  exclusively  with  the  education  of  His  people.’*  Again :  ‘  It  is 

*  nothing  to  me  in  what  manner  these  clauses  are  modified. 

‘  1  believe  that  their  principle  is  vicious, — the  principle  of  in- 

*  trusting  the  effective  control  of  a  Church  school  to  a  Com- 

*  mittee  of  Management,  however  such  a  Committee  may  be 
‘  composed,  instead  of  to  the  parish  clergyman.’!  Again,  in  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Denison,  and  adopted  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  on  the  29th  May, 
1850,  it  is  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  Clauses, 
that  none  of  them  provides  for  the  case  ‘  in  which  the  founders 

*  of  schools  desire  to  plaee  them  under  the  sole  and  permanent 

*  control  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
‘  diocese.’ 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  party  which  Mr. 
Denison  heads,  has  promulgated  its  own  Management  Clauses; 
and  the  National  Society  has  so  far  assented  to  them  that  she 
has  decided  schools,  whose  trust  deeds  are  framed  in  accordance 
with  them,  to  be  admissible  to  receive  her  grants.  These  clauses 
provide  that  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  his  absence 
the  licensed  curate  or  curates,  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  over  the  entire  order,  teaching,  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 


*  Speech  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  8th  February,  1850,  as  reported  in 
the  ‘  Guardian.’ 

f  ‘  Church  Education,’  by  Mr.  Denison. 
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missal  of  the  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  &c.  &c.  A  committee 
including  laymen  is,  indeed,  provided  for,  in  certain  cases ;  but 
the  functions  of  these  are  to  be  limited  entirely  to  the  control  of 
the  building  funds,  endowments,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  then,  whether  we  look  at  the  impatience  which  the 
National  Society  manifests  of  a  concurrent  appeal  to  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Bishop,  or,  to  the  claim  put  forward  by  a 
party  which  appears  to  over-ride  the  Society,  and  which  seeks 
to  exclude  the  laity  from  all  control  over  schools  though  sup¬ 
ported  by  lay  contributions,  we  find  that  the  principle  asserted 
is  the  same.  The  education  of  the  people,  under  whatever  form, 
is  claimed  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole 
question  treated  as  a  Church  question.  So  far  the  people  are 
assumed  to  be  given  to  the  Church  as  a  possession.  Education 
is  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  for 
the  advancement  of  education.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions  to  be  accounted  a  thing  of  no  other  earthly  use  or 
value,  except  to  keep  the  people  from  wandering  from  the 
Church  into  the  folds  of  dissent. 

Thus,  the  Management  Clauses  arc,  after  all,  the  occasion,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  present  dispute.  The  real  ground  of  con¬ 
troversy  is  in  the  question,  who  is  to  teach  the  people,  and  what 
are  they  to  be  taught?  It  is  our  affair,  says  the  Church, — and 
oui*s,  too,  replies  the  State.  Yes,  rejoins  the  Church,  it  is  your 
business  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  are 
limited  to  the  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  communion  with 
her.  This  description  she  applies,  however,  to  all  children  who 
attend  Church  schools.  These  children  are  asserted  to  be 
nearly  a  million  in  number*,  and  over  these  she  claims,  so  far 
as  education  is  concerned,  an  absolute  right — body  and  soul. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
who  attend  Church  schools  not  from  choice,  but  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  parishes  there  are  no  other  elementary  schools 
which  they  can  attend ;  and,  of  the  rest,  another  large  proportion 
are  the  children  of  persons  who  are  utterly  regardless  of  reli¬ 
gion:  So  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  Church  schools, 
whose  parents  are  even  occasional  attendants  at  Church  were 


•  This  number  includes  Dames’  Schools,  some  of  which  being  under 
the  active  supervision  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  Church  Schools.  A  large  proportion,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Wigram,  are  not,  however,  to  be  so  named.  ‘  Charge  to  the  Arch- 
‘  deaconry  of  Winchester,  1850;’  quoted  in  the  ‘  Nat.  Soc.  Monthly 
‘  Paper,  June,  1850.’ 
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counted,  they  would  be  found,  in  all  probability,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  being  children  who  attend  Church 
schools  only  because — by  the  neglect  of  the  State — there  are 
no  others  for  them  to  attend. 

If  the  Church  were  charged  with  the  repression  of  crime  in 
the  case  of  all  that  portion  of  the  labouring  population,  which  is 
continually  replenished  from  the  million  of  children  in  Church 
schools, — if  it  undertook  to  provide  for  their  destitution,  to  put 
down  the  political  combinations  and  agrarian  outrages  in  which 
they  may  take  part,  and  to  maintain  prisons  and  penal  settlements 
for  them, — then  it  might  with  some  show  of  justice  claim  to  itself 
an  absolute  control  over  the  antecedents  of  their  crime  and  pau¬ 
perism,  and  the  entire  disposal  of  them  during  that  period  of  life 
when  the  seeds  of  these  are  sown.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the  claim  of  the  Church, 
—  to  give  what  education  it  chose  to  the  children  in  its  schools, 
or  none  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the  children,  besides  being 
children  of  the  Church,  are  children  also  of  the  State;  and 
since  their  irreligion,  their  moral  degradation  and  ignorance,  fill 
our  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
national  prosperity  and  the  public  safety,  the  State,  too,  has 
surely  its  rights  with  regard  to  their  education  and  also  its 
responsibilities. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  were  not  only  re¬ 
cognised  but  vehemently  asserted  at  the  Meeting  at  Willis’s 
Booms,  in  February,  by  Mr.  Sewell  —  from  whose  views  on 
education,  its  principles  and  objects,  in  all  other  respects,  we 
so  seriously  difter. 

‘  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,’  said  Mr.  Sewell,  *  that  the  civil 

*  power  ought  not  to  superintend  and  take  charge  of  the  education 

*  of  its  subjects  ?  I  answer  yes ;  it  is  the  first  function  which 
‘  God  has  entrusted  to  you.  You  are  responsible  not  only  for 
‘  the  bodies,  but  the  souls  of  your  subjects.  Their  blood  rests 
‘  on  your  head ;  you  will  be  called  to  account  for  them  at  a 
‘  future  day.  Your  business  is  to  educate  them,  and  to  do  it 
‘  on  right  principles.’* 

These  rights  and  resjwnsibilities,  accordingly,  the  State  would 
not  be  justified  in  transferring  to  the  Church,  even  if  the  Church 
were  able  to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  the  people 
at  her  own  cost  and  charge.  This,  however,  she  is  unable  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  makes  no  contribution  at  all  to  it  from  her  proper  re¬ 
venues,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  in  com¬ 
munion  with  her.  Meanwhile  she,  or  rather  those  who  take  upon 


Supplement  to  the  ‘Guardian’  newspaper,  Feb.  13.  1850. 
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themselves  to  represent  her  interests  in  this  matter,  thrust  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  and  upon  the  Government  a  claim  to 
the  entire  and  irresponsible  control  of  all  that  is  to  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  religious 
knowledge, — allowing  to  the  State,  or  the  community  at  large, 
no  other  share  in  it  than  a  right  of  inspection,  together  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  expenses  from  the  public  money. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  State  were  to  concede  this  claim, 
and  to  grant  the  Church  for  the  future  whatever  she  might  re¬ 
quire  for  educational  purposes  without  check  or  restraint ;  we 
are  satisBed,  that  with  no  other  action  of  the  State  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  country  than  this,  the  whole  would  be  a  failure, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  people — the  object  of  all  this 
expenditure — would  not  be  accomplished. 

The  Church  could  not  educate  the  people  though  the  State 
were  to  pour  uncounted  gold  into  her  lap.  She  is  unequal  to 
the  responsibility  —  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  her.  Were  her  ancient  discipline  indeed  restored, 
—  were  dioceses  so  framed  that  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
could  reach  to  the  affairs  of  every  separate  parish,  —  and  did  the 
laws  of  the  land  invest  the  episcopal  office  with  such  weight  and 
authority  that  the  Bishop  could  —  secure  of  the  obedience  of  his 
clergy  —  admonish  the  careless  and  rebuke  the  wayward  or 
indifferent  among  them,  —  then  (the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  himself  in 
the  cause  of  education  being  supposed,  and  his  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  belongs  to  it),  there  might  be  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  for  a  general  diffusion  of  education  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  alone. 

Every  thing  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  is,  however, 
the  very  opposite  of  this.  Looked  at  as  a  means  (humanly 
speaking)  of  accomplishing  this  or  any  other  great  practical  re¬ 
sult,  it  breaks  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  incumbents ; 
each,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  so  in  the  matter  of  education, 
is  independent  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  any  other  authority,  except 

?ublic  opinion ;  and,  alas !  sometimes  setting  even  that  at  defiance. 

'he  educational  machinery  of  the  Church,  looked  at  in  this 
point  of  view,  falls  to  pieces.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand  —  each  in¬ 
cumbent  will  do  what  he  likes  in  his  own  parish — have  a 
school  or  not,  as  it  jumps  with  his  humour;  or,  if  he  have  one, 
use  it  as  a  means  of  educating  the  children,  or  preventing  them 
from  being  educated,  as  he  thinks  fit — have  this  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  taught  in  it  or  that,  much  or  little,  and  give  to  it  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  attention,  or  none,  according  as  he  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education,  or  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  burdened 
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with  other  responsible  duties  in  his  parish.  The  interests  at 
stake  are  too  serious,  we  repeat,  to  be  thus  perilled. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  school  than 
most  people  imagine ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  would  not  be 
removed,  if  the  State  were  to  supply  all  the  necessary  funds. 
Some  of  the  worst  schools  are  not  so  for  want  of  funds ;  and 
some  of  the  best  are  among  the  poorest.  The  converse  of 
this  proposition  may  indeed  be  taken ;  the  worst  schools  being 
among  the  richest.  Ample  proofs  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
inspectors’  reports. 

A  right  conception  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  what  a 
good  school  IS*,  is  the  first  condition  of  getting  one.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  what  really  belongs  to  elementary  education  is  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  formed  among  the  clergy.  Not  one  clergyman 
in  five  would  probably  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  set  much  value 
upon  clemently  education;  and  of  these  not  a  half,  to  know 
much  of  what  belongs  to  it.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  case  when  we  say,  that 
not  one  school  in  ten,  if  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  would  become  a  good  school,  however  liberally  the  State 
might  contribute  to  its  support,  f  And  we  can  imagine  no  pro¬ 
bable  condition  of  the  Church  in  which  matters  would  be  much 
remedied  in  this  respect,  unless,  indeed,  with  its  ancient  disci¬ 
pline,  there  were  revived  the  good  old  custom  of  educating  the 
clergy  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  office  in  diocesan  colleges ; 

*  The  State,  by  its  inspectors,  and  by  their  reports,  has  done 
much  towards  the  formation  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  of  a 
good  school.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to-moiTow  to  realise  the  conceptions  they 
may  happen  to  have  formed  of  such  schools,  we  can  imagine  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  result.  Of  the  possibility  of  finding  good 
teachers,  we  begin  to  be  hopeful.  In  case  the  Church  perseveres  to 
show  herself  alive  to  her  responsibilities  in  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
training  schools,  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  succeeding  in  this,  thanks  to 
the  pupil-teachers.  If  there  were  an  official  board  composed  of  persons 
practically  acquainted  with  elementary  education,  and  making  all  that 
belongs  to  it  their  special  study, — to  whom  the  clergy  and  other  pro¬ 
moters  of  schools  might  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  their  schools,  in  the  procuring  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of 
books,  and  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction,  —  we  think  that 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  progress  of  education ; — the  board  being 
supposed  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

f  We  are,  of  course,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  opinion  in  education^  matters,  and  the  existing  facilities  for 
getting  good  teachers. 
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and  among  these  duties  a  proper  place  should  be  assigned 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  parish  school.  It  is  only  under 
some  such  training  that  we  can  imagine  them  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  might  justify  them,  without  superior  advice 
and  guidance,  in  taking  uj)on  themselves  the  responsible  trust  of 
the  ^ucation  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  clei^.  Almost  all 
that  has  been  done  for  education,  otherwise  than  through  the 
State  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  done  by 
them.  We  know  that,  often  opposed,  and  seldom  cordially 
supported  by  the  laity,  they  have  contributed  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  means,  and  sometimes  beyond  their  means,  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  school-houses  and  the  maintenance  of  schools.  We  are 
far  from  accusing  them  of  a  want  of  liberality,  and  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  contribute  the 
most  towards  the  public  good  by  private  sacrifices.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  as  to  liberality  in  supporting  schoob,  but  judgment 
and  skill  in  managing  them. 

Whilst  to  give  the  education  of  the  country  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  it  up,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  can  be  carried  on  without  them.  They 
are  a  body  of  men  of  no  little  weight  and  influence  in  Eng- 
bnd; — no  body  of  ecclesiastics  in  any  other  civilised  country 
can,  we  imagine,  compare  with  them  in  thb  respect.  The 
most  educated  portion  of  the  community,  in  many  branches 
of  secubr,  as  well  as  of  religious  knowledge, — living  much  in 
society,  partaking  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — inheriting  a 
large  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes, 
—  reticulated  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  exer¬ 
cising  great  power  over  public  opinion,  —  the  aid  they  might 
render  to  the  Government  in  dealing  with  great  social  ques¬ 
tions,  has  not  been  duly  felt  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Had  the  clergy  felt  it,  they  could  not  but  have  embraced  joy¬ 
fully  the  opportunity  of  so  much  usefulness  to  the  State; 
had  the  State  felt  it,  it  would,  we  think,  have  used,  in  some 
respects,  more  precautions  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy.  The  old  ground  of  union  between  Church  and  State 
has  passed  from  imder  the  feet  of  both.  We  cannot  revert  to  the 
time  of  James  II.  But  here  is  new  grounds,  which  it  requires 
only  mutual  forbearance  to  take.  The  good  which  might  be 
done  if  the  Church  were  to  co-operate  with  the  State,  on  such 
questions  as  Education,  Penal  Reform,  Sanitary,  Reform,  and 
Emigration,  defies  calculation.  A  common  interest  in  the  demo¬ 
ralise  masses  of  the  people,  and  a  common  labour  for  their  wel¬ 
fare,  might  re-unite  the  link  which  seems  well-nigh  broken. 
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No  greater  evil  has  resulted  from  the  recent  clamour,  than 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  made  the  ground  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  hitherto  taken  on  the  ^Education  Question  untenable 
any  longer.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  the  State  be 
no  longer  permitted  to  aid  education  as  a  voluntary  contributor, 
it  must  take  higher  ground.  Whether  that  ground  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  Church  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  best  way  of  supporting  a  school  is  by  a  parochial  rate. 
Such  a  rate  would  generally  be  very  small  in  amount ;  and  the 
smaller,  in  proportion,  as  the  school  was  better  conducted.  The 
burden  of  supporting  education  now  rests  unevenly,  the  more 
liberal  portion  of  the  parish,  who  are  frequently  not  the  richer 
portion,  bearing  the  greater  share.  A  rate  would  divide  it 
evenly ;  and  would  enlist  the  interest  of  the  whole  parish  in  the 
school.  It  would  bring  education  into  respect,  command  the 
exertions  of  the  leading  men  of  the  parish  in  favour  of  the 
school,  and  secure  their  influence  to  induce  the  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  it, — if  for  no  other  motive,  to  reduce,  by  their 
pence,  the  amount  of  the  school-rate. 

The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Fox’s  Bill  in  the  House,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  upon  it  by  the  press,  afford  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  principle  of  such  a  school  assessment  is  not 
beset  by  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  some  people  have 
imagined.  In  parishes  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
Churchmen  and  also  of  Dissenters  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
separate  schools,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
them,  —  the  option  being  given  to  each  rate-payer  to  be  rated 
to  either  school,  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  being,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  self-supporting. 
The  school-rate  of  the  Churchmen  might  be  paid  to  maintain 
the  existing  National  School,  or,  that  of  the  Dissenters,  to  support 
the  existing  British  and  Foreign  School,  if  a  majority  of  them 
and  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  such  schools  should  desire 
it.  If  not,  new  schools  would  have  to  be  built. 

In  cases  where  the  Churchmen  or  the  Dissenters  of  a  parish 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  a  separate  school, 
those  of  two  or  more  parishes  might  unite  for  that  purpose. 
There  would,  however,  remain  localities  in  which  the  Dissenters 
are  too  thinly  scattered  to  have  separate  schools  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  even  by  the  union  of  those  of  different  parishes  for  that 
object.  It  would  be  necessary  to  the  levying  of  school-rates 
in  such  parishes  (probably  few  in  number),  that  the  children 
of  Dissenters  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  parish  schools 
without  having  violence  done  to  the  religious  scruples  of  their 
parents.  And  with  this  view  it  should  be  provided,  — 
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Ist.  That  DO  child  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism,  not  being 
a  baptized  member  of  the  Church. 

2ndly.  That  no  child  of  a  Dissenter,  being  a  baptized  member 
of  the  Church,  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism,  or  otherwise 
in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if  his  parents  object 
to  his  being  so  instructed. 

These  conditions  being  secured,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Management  Clauses  should  not  form  the  basis  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  schools  maintained  by  parochial  rates,  the  word  rate¬ 
payers  being  substituted  for  subscribers. 

To  the  first  condition  we  anticipate  no  objection.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  honest  man  teaching  the  Church  Catechism  to  an 
unbaptized  child.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  person,  sup¬ 
posing  him  ever  to  have  reflected  on  the  matter,  should  address 
to  a  child  whom  he  well  knows  to  have  neither  godfather 
nor  godmother  the  question,  ‘  What  did  your  godfathers  and 
*  godmothers  for  you  in  your  baptism  ?  ’  and  extract  from  that 
child  the  answer,  ‘  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  things,’ 
&C.  &C.  And  so  of  half  the  questions  in  the  Catechism.  We 
see  not  how  the  teacher,  in  putting  those  questions  to  an  un- 
bnptized  child  {i.  e.  unbaptized  by  the  Church),  and  the  child  in 
answering  them,  can  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  standing 
face  to  face  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  a  falsehood. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  should  be  taught  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  more  carefully  than  another,  it  is  truthfulness, — 
untruthfulness  being,  we  fear,  a  besetting  sin  of  our  labouring 
people.  But  here  is  the  master  teaching  falsehood.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  say  that  the  illiterate  parents  do  not  object.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  as  to  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  spoken  thus  explicitly  on  this  subject,  had  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  unbaptized 
children  in  Church  schools  who,  from  want  of  due  consideration 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  are  daily  instructed  in 
the  Catechism.  ‘  It  is  a  fact,’  says  Mr.  Burgess,  the  rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

*  that  we  have  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  cliildren  of  Non- 

*  conformists  in  our  schools ;  and  how  are  they  taught  religion  ? 
‘  —  Generally  by  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are  not, 

*  I.  e.  baptized  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
‘  Church  of  England,  and  so  teaching  them  what  is  not  appli- 

*  cable  to  their  case.’  The  sooner  this  stain  is  wiped  from 
Church  education,  the  better.  Unbaptized  children  should 
either  not  be  admitted  into  Church  schools  at  all,  —  or,  when 
the  Catechism  is  taught,  they  should  be  made  to  sit  apart ;  and 
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there,  the  other  children  of  Dissenters,  whose  parents  do  not 
wish  them  to  be  taught  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
might  very  well  sit  beside  them ;  the  second  condition  of  levying 
a  school-rate  would  then  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  here  state  —  once  for  all  —  our  conviction  that  Religion 
ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  school  — 
that  the  teacher  should  be  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  man,  positive  and  sincere  in  his  belief,  aud  firm  in  his 
principles  —  and  that  in  regard  to  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  as 
their  apprenticeships  expire,  will  be  entrusted  by  the  State  to 
the  Church  to  be  educated,  there  rests  upon  her,  in  this  matter, 
a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  religious  character  of  the  teacher,  and  his  earnestness  in 
his  work  being  supposed,  the  religious  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  so  far  as  that  may  by  human  means  be  provided  for,  fol* 
lows  as  a  necessity.  What  the  religious  teaching  of  such  a 
master  should  be,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  the  Speech  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  theoretically,  we  imagine,  much 
more  than  from  experience.  Comparing  it  with  that  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  parent,  — 

‘  He  (the  schoolmaster)  knows,’  says  he,  *  what  religion  is,  and 

*  he  knows  that  to  talk  of  teaching  religion  at  given  hours  or  at 

*  stated  times,  —  at  eight  o’clock  or  at  ten  o’clock — or  at  any  par- 

*  ticular  time  or  occasion,  is  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  pos- 

*  sibly  be  imagined.  Such  men  know  that  religion  is  to  be 

*  taught  at  every  hour ;  that  it  is  to  the  child  a  solemn  insen- 

*  sible  secret  operation,  like  the  growing  of  seed  in  the  ground 

*  — something  to  be  fed  by  the  most  gentle  dews,  to  be  nourished 

*  by  the  most  imperceptible  light,  to  be  watched  over  by  little, 

*  gnulual,  and  most  delicate  processes,  in  which  those  who  are 

*  most  keenly  interested  scarcely  dare  to  let  the  child  know 

*  what  they  are  about.  Religion  is  to  be  taught  through 

*  parables,  signs,  and  types,  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  where 

*  there  is  no  mention  of  God  or  heaven ;  and  all  things  belong- 
‘  ing  to  heaven  are  thereby  engraven  on  the  child’s  mind  in  the 

*  same  manner  as  the  statuary  of  antiquity  engraved  his  name 

*  on  the  statue,  covering  it  with  plaister,  which,  as  the  time 

*  went  on,  dried  away,  and  fell  off,  and  the  characters  then  re- 
‘  vealed  themselves,  and  remained  for  ever  indelible.’  * 

Now,  with  this  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  child,  let  that  be  compared  which  is  actually  given  in 
the  majority  of  our  national  schools.  Almost  all  the  miseries 
of  the  school  lives  of  the  children  who  attend  those  schools 
are  associated  with  their  religion.  Four  or  five  years,  or  longer. 


*  ‘  Guardian,’  Feb.  13. 
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are  occupied  in  teaching  them  to  read;  and  from  the  day 
when  they  first  advance  to  monosyllables  until  that  when 
they  leave  school,  they  read  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  If  their  memories  are  to  be  exercised,  they  learn  texts ; 
if  they  are  to  be  taught  to  reason,  it  is  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  or  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church ;  if  facts  are 
to  be  communicated  to  them  as  the  subjects  of  reflection,  the 
facts  are  those  of  Scripture.  They  write  passages  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  exercises  in  penmanship  *,  they  spell  the  ^riptures,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  supporters 
of  the  National  Society,  they  ought  to  work  sums  from  the 
Scriptures.  There  lies  before  us  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 
which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  a  respected  clergy¬ 
man,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church. 
We  copy  from  it  the  following  examples,  referring  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself  for  a  variety  of  the  same  kind ;  — 

‘  Of  Jacob’s  four  wives  Leah  h.ad  six  sons,  Eachel  had  two, 

*  Bilhah  had  two,  and  Zilpah  had  also  two ;  how  many  sons 

*  had  Jacob?’ 

*  At  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  there  were  six  water- 

*  pots  of  stone,  holding  two  or  three  firkins  apiece  ;  if  they  held 

*  two  firkins,  how  much  water  would  it  take  to  fill  them  ?  and 

*  how  much  if  they  held  three  each?’ 

*  If  Naomi  made  three  loaves  out  of  one  measure  of  barley, 
‘  how  much  might  she  make  out  of  the  six  measures  which  Boaz 

*  gave  to  her  daughter  Ruth  ?  ’ 

Now  let  us  reflect  for  an  instant,  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  if  our  own  children,  instead  of  their  present  school  learn¬ 
ing,  were  set  in  this  manner  to  the  technical  study  of  Scripture 

*  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  published  in  the  National 
Society’s  Monthly  Paper  for  May,  1850,  will  illustrate  our  meaning : 

*  Secular  knowledge  creeps  into  every  department.  The  Church 
‘  schoolmaster  who  loves  his  Church,  and  wishes  his  scholars  to  love 
‘  it  also,  must  remember  that  its  religious  teaching  is  its  distinguish- 
‘  ing  feature.  This  duty  is  paramount;  and  much  may  be  taught  on 
‘  this  point  by  copy-slips.  Let  each  teacher  write  one  or  two  copy- 

*  slips  explanatory  of  the  great  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church ;  of 
‘  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  proper  to  be  taught  to  children ; 
<  of  historical  data  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  England ;  of  the 
‘  foundation  of  each  of  tlie  colonial  bishopricks ;  of  the  objects  and 
‘  aim  of  the  missionary  enterprise,’  &c.  (P.  169.) 

The  following  are  specimens  of  copy-slips,  given  in  another  letter: 
—  ^  Moses  was  put  into  an  ark  of  bulrushes;  God  appeared  to 
‘  Moses  in  a  burning  bush;  Moses  was  a  remarkably  meek  man. 
‘  (single  lines);  Moses  was  very  meek  (round  hand);  Moses  was  meek 
(text  hand).*  (P.  169.) 
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from  morning  until  night :  Suppose  the  experiment,  for  instance, 
to  be  tried  on  the  boys  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  other  result  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
—  the  difference  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  the  cause  and  effect  are  rooted  deeply  in  human  nature. 

We  confess  that  we  see  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  little 
influence  a  course  of  education  like  this  is  found  to  have  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  or  at  the  following  passages,  which  we  quote 
from  the  last  official  report  of  the  Hev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  Penitentiary  ;  —  ‘Of  1000  convicts, 

*  757  had  been  scholars  in  the  different  day  schools,  high  and 
‘  low,  in  the  country ;  and  nearly  half  that  number,  on  an 
‘  average,  five  years.’  (P.  14.)  Again  :  —  ‘  The  distinguishing 
‘  features  of  criminals  in  general  are  not,  I  am  confident,  their 
‘  deficiencies  in  intellect,  or  attainment  in  mere  knowledge  of 
‘  elementary  subjects,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history  ;  nor 
‘  even  in  the  Bible  itself  as  a  book ;  but  their  terrible  want  of 
‘  moral  and  religious  principle,  being  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God 

*  and  of  true  religion'  (P.  14.) 

Some  characters  may  be  healthfully  formed,  and  some  un¬ 
derstandings  may  be  developed,  perhaps,  and  their  education 
effected,  by  an  exclusive  study  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
cases  are,  however,  but  few  in  number ;  and  the  circumstances, 
under  which  such  an  education  can  be  attempted  with  any 
chance  of  success,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  given  us  for  that  end.  And,  people  who  insist  upon  it,  fall 
under  the  vehement  suspicion  of  doing  so,  not  so  much  that  the 
children  may  know  the  Scriptures,  as  lest  they  should  know 
any  thing  else.  It  is  impossible  not  to  impute  to  them  a  lower 
motive  than  they  take  credit  for,  when  we  hear  them  declaiming 
on  the  necessity  of  the  poor  man’s  child  being  taught  nothing 
but  what  concerns  the  interests  of  another  world,  but  most 
careful  to  see  that  their  own  are  duly  instructed  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  this. 

It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  speeches  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  declaimed  so  violently  at  Willis’s  Rooms  against 
secular  education,  that  the  schools,  to  which  they  send  their  own 
children,  are  all  secular  schools.*  The  religious  teaching  of  none 


*  A  similar  contradiction  obtains  among  the  opponents  to  the  na¬ 
tional  schools  in  Ireland.  ‘  The  same  system,  (that  of  the  Irish 
‘  national  schools)  is  not  only  adopted  in  all  schools  for  the  children  of 
‘  the  rich,  both  here  and  in  England ;  but  the  case  is  stronger  in 
‘  Ireland,  because  it  is  the  identical  system  pursued  in  the  university 
‘  of  Dublin,  where  all  our  clergy  are  educated.  And  yet  we  find 
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*  of  our  public  schools  or  colleges  exceeds,  we  believe,  two  or 

^  three  lessons  in  the  week,  and  in  some  it  is  limited  to  an  hour’s 

reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  Sunday  mornings.  Indeed, 
the  entire  middle  classes  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  educated 
in  secular  schools,  while  the  lower  classes  get  what  instruction 
they  receive  entirely  in  schools  where  little  else  is  attempted  to 
be  taught  besides  religion.  And,  as  the  result  of  these  opposite 
plans  of  teaching,  we  have  the  fact  that  religion  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  our  middle  classes,  and  that  our  churches  are 
deserted  by  the  lower.  Foreigners  are  struck  by  it. 

*  Place  yourself,’  says  M.  Leon  Faucher,  late  a  Minister  of  State  in 
France,  ‘  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  Briggate  Street,  in  Leeds ;  of 
Mosley  Street,  in  Manchester ;  or  of  Loi^  Street  or  Dale  Street,  in 
Liverpool ;  what  are  the  families  whom  you  see  walking  to  the 
churches  gravely  and  silently  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deceive  oneself — 
they  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes.  The  operatives 
remain  on  their  door-steps,  where  they  collect  in  groups  uutil,  the 
services  in  the  churches  being  concluded,  the  taverns  wiU  open.’  * 

The  children  of  the  National  School  will  generally  be  found 
prodigiously  in  advance  of  any  other  children  in  the  parish,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  clergyman’s  children,  in  religious  knowledge,  but  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  of  secular  instruction. 
These  remarks  must  not  be  misunderstood.  They  are  directed 
agmnst  the  grievous  abuse  of,  so  called,  religious  instruction  in 
our  National  Schools,  and  not  against  a  religious  education.  The 
latter  we  recognise  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  and  responsible 
duty  of  the  teacher,  the  former  as  a  sacrilege.  It  is  no  slight 
matter  to  have  presented  to  a  child’s  mind  all  that  belongs  to 
its  highest  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  these  the  lowest 
place  in  its  affections, — to  make  religion  the  subject  which,  by 
irreverent  use  and  constant  iteration,  has  become  the  most 
wearisome  to  it,  and  the  least  regarded. 


*  clergymen,  who,  for  their  own  profit  and  emolument,  keep  schools, 

‘  or  hold  tutorships  and  offices  in  Trinity  College  —  not  excepting  the 

*  professorships  of  Divinity,  acting  on  this  principle,  as  respects  the 

*  rich,  who  can  pay  for  their  education,  and  yet  refusing  to  do  so  in 
‘  reference  to  the  poor,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  in- 

*  struction.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  could  refer  you  to  cases,  in  which 
‘  the  same  clergyman  in  whose  parish  there  are  two  national  schools, 
‘  is  to  be  found  regularly  visiting  one,  and  communicating  therein  re- 
‘  ligious  instruction  on  the  system  referred  to  (the  school  in  the  union 
‘  workhouse,  of  which  he  is  the  salaried  chaplain)  while  he  would  con- 

*  sider  it  a  sin  to  visit  the  other  in  an  adjoining  street.’  —  The 
English  Settler's  Guide  to  Ireland. 

•  ‘Etudes  sur  Angleterre.’  We  copy  the  passage  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kay,  p.  594. 
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Importance  of  Applications. 

Elementary  education  appears  to  us,  whether  on  its  religious 
or  its  secular  side,  to  deal  too  much  in  abstractions.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  children  principles,  but  wc  should  not  stop  there ; 
they  should  be  taught  also  how  to  apply  them.  Whilst  prin¬ 
ciples  might  thus  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  a  relation 
established  between  them  and  a  corresponding  course  of  action, 
the  habit  would  be  cultivated  of  acting  upon  principle.  The 
Prussians  are  conscious  of  this  defect  in  their  elementary  in¬ 
struction.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  ‘  that  the  teaching 
‘  in  the  schools  w’as  much  too  abstract,  and  that  the  infusion  of 
*  something  practical  into  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement.’* 

In  elementary  education  what  is  wanted,  above  all  things,  is 
applications.  To  apply  a  general  principle  is,  however,  not  less 
difficult  in  morals  than  in  science.  The  most  obvious  resource  of 
education  for  this  end  is  to  habituate  a  child  to  consider  all  that 
is  learned  by  it  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  also  to  be  applied : 
and,  this  will  be  best  done  by  continually  making  the  application 
of  its  learning  to  such  questions  as  come  within  the  range  of  its 
personal  experience,  or  observation. 

The  whole  power  of  a  school — resting  on  a  scriptural  basis, 
and  appealing  to  a  Divine  Authority — might  thus  be  brought 
to  bear  on  one  or  two  great  questions  of  Morals  under  the  form 
of  an  application  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  ‘  truthfulness.’  If  in  every  thing  which 
was  said  and  done  in  the  school,  down  to  the  minutest  things, 
there  were  a  scrupulous  regard  for  it, — if  openness  and  can¬ 
dour  and  fidelity  were  so  encouraged  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
teacher  and  children  as  to  cause  it  to  be  honoured  in  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  children  wdth  one  another,  in  some  degree 
winning  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  to  that  side, — it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  might  be  done-f 
Pound  the  column  of  truth  thus  reared  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  every  other  Christian  grace  would  entwine  itself,  and 


*  Times,  May  29.  1850. 

t  ‘  I  have  seen,’  says  one  of  the  inspectors  (Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i. 
p.  176.),  —  ‘it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  with  what 
‘  indignation,— the  very  teachers  lend  themselves  to  the  deceits  which, 
‘  in  their  examinations,  the  childi-en  have  a  tendency  to  practise ;  and 
‘  the  visitors  prompt  them.  If  there  be  anything  which  it  is  expe- 
‘  dient  early  to  teach  to  a  child,  and  to  implant  deeply,  it  is  surely  the 
‘  abhorrence  of  “  whatsoever  maketh  a  lie” —  the  acting  or  the  telling 
‘  of  it.  A  thousand  other  good  qualities  will  attach  themselves 
‘  securely  and  permanently  to  this  one,  and  the  perils  of  life  are  com- 
‘  paratively  few  to  him  in  whose  bosom  it  is  deeply  rooted.’ 

VOL.  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXV.  K 
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cling  to  it  as  by  an  instinct.  For  as  every  thing  which  occurs 
in  the  material  world  is  but  a  particular  manifestation  of  some 
universal  principle  and  the  subject  of  some  general  law,  and 
there  thus  arises  a  connexion  of  the  sciences,  —  so  it  is  in  the 
moral  world.  Our  virtues  are  united  by  principles  common  to 
all,  and  have  a  mutual  dependence ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  our 
vices.  Thus,  if  one  vice  be  successfully  attacked,  the  whole 
position  will  be  weakened ;  and  if  one  virtue  be  strengthened, 
that  strength — or,  if  it  be  enfeebled  and  beaten  down,  that 
weakness  —  will  be  common  to  all. 

There  is  a  temporal  w’elfare  of  the  labouring  man,  as  well  as 
of  his  master,  and  an  education  adapted  to  promote  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  What  is  the  distinctive  character  of  that 
education  has  not  been  considered  with  the  attention  which  it 
clmms.  Our  idea  of  it  almost  always  identifies  itself  with  the 
education  we  have  ourselves  received.  We  can  conceive  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  subjects  of  it.  To  our  poorer 
brethren  we  would  give  greater  or  less  fragments  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  ourselves  possess  according  to  their  standing;  thus 
reproducing  ourselves  under  different  but  inferior  forms  in  all 
below  us.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  very  little  learning  comes  to 
be  associated  with  our  notion  of  the  instruction  which  people  in 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  society  should  receive.  The  inveterate 
prejudice,  that  education  is  a  privilege  annexed  to  a  definite 
social  position,  and  to  be  graduated  according  to  it,  associates 
itself  with  all  our  educational  efforts.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  devised  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  pursuits  of  labouring  people,  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  this  character  of  a  little  learning.  In  respect  to  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates,  it  might  be  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  education  ;  and  yet  the  upper  classes  of  society  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  separated  from  the  lower,  as  they  are  now,  by  other 
forms  of  knowledge ; — education  being  still  graduated  according 
to  men’s  social  condition,  but  having  an  adaptation  to  each  con¬ 
dition,  and  being  good  and  complete  with  reference  to  that 
adaptation.  Industrial  Schools,  as  they  have  been  called,  should 
help  us  here.  The  son  of  a  labourer  might,  for  instance,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  question,  be  well  educated,  although  he  w’as  a 
bad  penman,  spelt  incorrectly,  and  knew  very  little  of  etymology. 
He  might  still  have  the  contents  of  a  whole  book  on  agriculture 
in  his  head,  and  might  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  those  experimental  sciences*  which  go  far  to  explain  the 

*  Whoever  knows  the  avidity  with  which  boys  receive  this  kind  of 
instruction,  and  compares  the  difficulties  of  it  with  those  to  be  overcome 
by  a  boy  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  has  learned  to  construe  Virgil 
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processes  out  of  which  the  vegetable  world  is  elaborated,  and 
have  a  direct  and  profitable  application  to  the  business  of 
agriculture.  The  course  of  study  he  would  thus  have  pursued 
would  serve  just  as  completely  for  the  education  of  hb  mind, — 
the  drawing  out  of  his  faculties  of  reason  and  the  understand¬ 
ing, — as  though  it  had  been  contrived  specially  for  that  ob¬ 
ject,  and  had  no  other  use ;  and  it  would  have  this  advantage 
over  any  thing  else  which  could  have  been  taught  him,  that  he  will 
be  less  likely  to  forget  it.  The  labouring  man  may  have  been 
taught  many  things  at  school;  but,  practically,  what  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread  is  that  which  will  re¬ 
main  with  him ;  and  whatever  process  of  instruction  we  commence 
in  his  mind  when  a  little  boy,  this  will  infallibly  take  the  place 
of  it,  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man.  To  tell  a  man  that  he  is  to 
shut  out  from  his  labour  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  that  the 
proper  functions  of  his  intelligence  lie  in  some  other  path  than 
that  of  his  daily  avocations,  is,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
contravene  the  order  of  God’s  providence  in  respect  to  him ;  for 
assuredly  men’s  understandings  were  not  given  them  to  be  held 
—  as  to  the  great  majority  —  in  abeyance;  nor  is  it  without 
reason  that  the  Almighty  has  associated  the  means  of  exercising 
the  highest  intelligence  with  the  humblest  eraft;  and  placed 
thinking  and  doing,  in  a  pleasurable  relation,  so  that  what  we 
do  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  and  for  some  object,  we  do 
with  pleasure,  but  not  that  which  is  done  with  no  exercise  of 
our  judgment,  for  no  object,  and  with  an  adaptation  to  no  end. 

In  education  thus  adapted  to  the  daily  pursuits  of  labouring 
people  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  nobody  has  done  so  much 
as  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes ;  whose  services  have  been  acknowledged 
in  his  recent  elevation  to  the  Deanery  of  Hereford.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  his  village  school  is  conducted,  and  the  subjects 
and  methods  of  the  instruction  which  he  adopts,  are  fully  de¬ 
tailed  in  his  various  works*,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector,  t 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  by  which  Mr.  Dawes’s 
village  school  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  is  the  fact,  that 


and  Horace  and,  perhaps,  Homer,  —  or  even  with  what  is  required  to 
be  known  by  a  boy  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  before  he  is 
ten  years  old,  —  will  not  dispute  this. 

*  ‘  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular  Instruction.’  — 
Groombridge. 

‘  An  improved  Self-paying  System  of  Education.’ — Groombridge. 

t  Minutes,  1 848,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  This  report  has  been  republished 
under  a  separate  form  by  Groombridge. 
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it  includes,  with  the  children  of  labourers,  those  of  tradesmen 
and  farmers ;  the  children  of  labourers  being  charged  a  weekly 
fee  of  two  pence ;  and  other  children,  if  they  live  in  the  parish, 
six  shillings  per  quarter,  —  if  out  of  it,  ten  shillings.  The 
number  of  labourers’  children  attending  the  school  in  1847  was 
170;  of  other  children,  49.  The  quarterly  payments  of  these 
forty-nine  children,  added  to  the  weekly  pence  of  the  rest,  yield 
an  annual  income  of  from  120/.  to  130/.,  and  cover  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  school. 

Who  are  to  be  considered  farmers  and  to  pay  the  highest  fee, 
and  who,  tradesmen  and  labourers,  Mr.  Dawes  claims  the  right 
himself  to  decide ;  but  all  are  placed  within  the  walls  of  the 
school  on  terms  of  perfect  equality :  they  are  intermingled  in 
their  seats  and  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  advantages  of  instruction  are  offered  to  all.  The 
success  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Dawes  has  shown 
his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  opinion  among  the  poor  by  con¬ 
sulting  their  independence ;  while,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  he  has  adapted  the  education  he  offers  to  them,  to  their 
wants.  His  most  singular  achievement,  perhaps,  is  the  union  of 
the  education  of  the  labourers’  and  farmers’  children,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  obvious  means  of  cultivating  those  feelings  of 
neighbourly  consideration  and  mutual  good-will  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed,  on  which  the  links  of  society  de¬ 
pend  for  their  permanence  and  the  commonwealth  for  its  safety. 

The  expediency  of  some  form  of  instruction  which  should 
have  for  its  object  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  the  principles  of  integrity,  as  regards  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  —  the  necessity  of  providence  and  fore¬ 
thought,  —  the  rules  of  discretion  in  the  dealings  of  man  with 
man, — and  the  laws  which  govern  our  social  relations,  has  often 
been  insisted  upon.  We  have  never  seen  any  attempt  made  to 
carry  out  this  form  of  instruction  except  in  the  Birkbeck  schools, 
by  Sir.  Ellis,  their  founder,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his 
w'ritings  on  Political  Economy. 

We  have  hitherto  limited  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  what  is 
doing  to  elevate  the  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  provide 
for  the  material  and  social  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes, 
by  means  of  education.  It  is  the  character  of  eleemosynary 
efforts  for  the  public  welfare  to  be  boastfuL  The  stream  of  gold 
would  flow  but  scantily  into  the  coffers  of  public  charity  if  there 
were  no  one  to  blow  the  trumpet.  It  is  not  easy  otherwise 
to  understand  the  impression  which  appears  to  have  gone  abroad 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
good  education.  There  is  another  defect  in  all  the  good  w'e  seek 
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to  do  by  charity,  —  it  becomes  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
of  impulse,  than  of  deliberation.  We  do  not  make  this  kind 
of  expenditure  with  the  same  forethought  and  cautious  thriftiness 
-  as  we  do  others,  nor  with  the  same  reference  to  a  profitable 
result.  How  far  any  of  the  efforts  which  we  have  hitherto  made 
fall  short  of  their  aim  will  appear  from  the  following  considera¬ 
tions. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  in 
England  and  Wales  —  from  3  to  13  or  from  5  to  15 — is  not 
less  than  four  millions.*  The  number  of  those  which  the  Church 
claims  to  have  under  daily  education  in  her  schools  (including 
dames’  schools)  is  less  than  one  million.f  If  we  allow,  there¬ 
fore,  another  million  to  be  under  education  in  the  daily  schools 
of  difterent  dissenting  bodies  and  in  the  private  schools  of  all 
classes  of  society  (exclusive  of  Church  dames’  schools),  there 
will  remain  two  millions  of  children  who  are  receiving  no  educa¬ 
tion  at  all ;  being  half  the  number  who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school. 

This  conclusion  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a  report  made 
to  the  City  Mission  in  respect  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
where  15,693  children  were  found  of  an  age  to  go  to  school 
(from  2  to  12)  in  the  houses  visitable  by  their  missionaries,  of 
whom  only  7229  were  attending  school.  (C  M.  Mag.  Feb. 
1847.)  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Church 
schools  erected  by  the  aid  of  public  grants  appear,  by  the  re¬ 
turns  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  (Minutes,  1848-49-50), 
to  be  less  than  half  fulL  Unless  we  suppose  that  they  were 
originally  built  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
were  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts,  only  half  of  the  number  will  have  availed  themselves 
of  them.J 

Remarkable  as  is  this  deficiency  as  it  regards  the  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  they  are  receiving.  The 
average  time  during  which  they  remain  in  town  schools  does  not 

•  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  children  between 
these  ages  was  4-17ths  of  the  population.  The  present  population 
does  not  probably  fall  far  short  of  eighteen  millions. 

t  National  Society’s  Monthly  Paper,  March,  1850. 

J  In  respect  to  2171  schools  built  in  England  to  contain  539,202 
children,  the  average  numbers  attending  them  is  stated  to  be  only 
246,979.  The  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  Welsh  schools,  which 
were  built  for  24,579,  and  whose  daily  attendance  is  12,540.  But 
in  the  Scotch  schools,  as  might  be  expected,  things  are  better:  24,065 
there  attend  schools  built  for  39,239.  The  l^otch  schools  are  8-13ths, 
—  while  the  English  are  only  5-llths  fulU 
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appear  to  exceed  two  years  and  a  half*  ;  or  in  village  schools 
three  years  and  a  half.f  In  the  former,  one  half  of  the  children 
are  under  nine,  and  in  the  latter  under  ten,  years  of  age.^ 
The  greater  number  appear  to  leave  before  they  are  eleven 
years  old,  and  before  they  have  reached  the  first  class  of  the 
school ;  and  since  it  is  in  that  class  only  that  the  children  read 
with  tolerable  fiuency,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number 
leave  school  without  such  a  knowledge  of  reding  as  would 
encourage  them  to  take  up  an  ordinary  book  with  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  derive  pleasure  or  instruction  from  it. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  is 
stated,  moreover,  to  be  steadily  sinking  §  ;  so  that  although  we 
are  educating  more,  they  are  younger  children,  and  stay  at  school 
a  less  time.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  all  the  efforts 
making  in  behalf  of  education  may,  as  concerns  their  result,  be 
neutralised  by  this  cause.  The  very  goodness  of  the  school  has 
that  tendency ;  the  parents  persuading  themselves  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  to  know  enough  to  be  taken  away  and  put  to  work 
earlier,  now  that  the  schools  are  good,  tlum  they  used  to  do 
when  they  were  bad. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  really  imeducated  state  of 
the  people,  we  find  none  of  those  consequences  accomplished, 
in  their  improved  moral  condition,  which  education  might  have 
been  expected  to  accomplish.  The  maintenance  of  our  police, 
gaols,  and  penitentiaries  costs  one  million  and  a  half  annually. 
Criminality  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  there  being  in  every  him- 
dred  persons  more  criminals,  every  year,  subject  to  a  little 
oscillation,  than  there  were  the  year  before.  It  has  increased 
in  a  proportion  four-fold  greater  than  the  population.  Our 
amended  poor  laws  cannot  keep  down  pauperism.  Every  eighth 
person  among  us  was,  in  1848,  a  pauper;  and  the  cost  of 
pauperism  was  in  that  year,  over  and  almve  the  tax  levied  by 
it  on  private  benevolence,  five  and  a  half  millions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  of 
party-spirit  the  Government  —  roused,  at  last,  to  a  sense  of  its 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  conscious  that  no  means  which 
may  be  taken  for  forcing  civilisation  downwards  in  society  will  be 
effectual  so  long  as  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  is  withheld — has 
been  baffled  in  its  efforts  to  obtiun  that  co-operation.  All  men 
—  influenced  by  one  motive  or  another  —  agree  that  education 
must  go  on.  Some,  indeed,  from  no  love  for  it  or  faith  in  it  If 
they  could  have  their  way,  the  labouring  man  would  have  none 


*  Minutes  of  Ck>uncil,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
t  Ibid.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  .  J  Ibid.  1847,  p.2. 

§  Ibid.  1846,  vol.i.  p.  150. 
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of  it.  And  in  this  they  are  probably  influenced  by  no  selfish 
desire  to  enhance  their  own  social  position,  but  believe  it  to 
be  for  his  happiness,  he  being  condemned  to  a  life  of  labour, 
that  he  should  be  without  knowledge.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  general  opinion  does  not  go  along  with  them,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  provide  education  for  their  poor  neighbours  others  will*, 
they  are  moved  to  undertake  the  task,  —  considering  it  better  to 
educate  on  the  principle  that  education  is  a  bad  thing  rather 
than  a  good  one,  and  that  nothing  will  so  effectually  prevent  a 
good  school  from  being  established  in  a  parish  as  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  bad  one. 

Happily  this  is  a  small  class :  a  much  larger  seek  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  from  a  higher  motive,  but  still  in  a  limited 
sense.  They  entirely  concur  with  their  neighbours  in  think¬ 
ing  knowledge  an  evil,  so  far  as  the  temporal  well-being  of 
those  below  them  in  the  social  scale  is  concerned ;  but  with 
reference  to  their  Eternal  interests,  they  admit  *  that  for  the  soul 
‘  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.’  To  instruct  the  poor  in 
religious  knowledge,  they  accept,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  duty ; 
and  they  make  sacrifices  for  it,  in  this  sense,  as  a  work  of  charity. 
But  whikt  they  admit  it  to  enter  into  the  designs  of  Providence 
that  labouring  men  should  reason  and  understand  where  the 
subject  is  religious  knowledge,  they  deny  it  as  to  secular  things. 
These,  again,  educate  on  the  principle  of  education  being  a  bad 
thing,  of  which  we  should  give  as  little  as  possible,  except  in 
as  far  as  religious  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Another  and,  we  believe,  an  increasing  class,  hold  education 
to  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  they  despair,  by  reason  of  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion  among  us,  of  its  ever  succeeding 
on  an  extensive  scale  under  any  form  which  unites  religious 
with  secular  instruction.  They  propose  therefore  a  system  of 
national  education  which  shall  exclude  the  direct  agency  of  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  and  be  exclusively  secular.  A  society  called  the 
Lancashire  Public  School  Association  has  been  established  for 
this  object.  They  thus  recapitulate  the  qualities  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  t :  —  1.  Unsectarian  and  comprehensive ;  2.  Independent  of 
the  Government ;  3.  Supported  by  local  rates ;  4.  Managed  by 
local  authorities ;  5.  Based  on  the  national  will. 

In  Scotland  a  similar  movement  has  taken  place;  and  we 

*  If  any  man  wishes  to  arrest  the  education  of  his  poor  neighbours, 
let  him  build  a  school,  it  will  thus  be  placed  entirely  in  bis  hands. 
If  he  wishes  to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  after  his  decease,  —  the 
trust-deed  is  before  him. 

f  ‘  Address  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  to  the 
People  of  Eingland  and  Wales.’ 
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have  before  us  an  address  bearing  the  signatures  of  many  persons 
in  that  countrj^  no  less  eminent  in  science  and  literature,  than 
by  their  social  position  and  public  spirit.  It  declares,  *  that  in 
‘  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion, 

‘  with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  “  there  is  no  other 

*  “method  of  extrication”  from  the  difbculties  with  which  the 
‘  question  of  Education  in  connexion  with  religion  is  cncom- 

*  passed  in  this  country,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  him  as  the 
‘  only  ])racticable  one ;  namely,  “  That  in  any  public  measure 
‘  “  for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people.  Government 
‘  “  [should]  abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at 
‘  “  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme ;  and  this  not  because  they 

*  “held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant — the  contrary  might  be 
‘  “  strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  their  Act — but  on  the 
‘  “  ground  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Christian 

*  “  world,  they  would  take  no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they 
‘  “  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for 
‘  “  aid  —  leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to 

*  “  do  with  the  erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which 

*  “  they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A  grant  by  the  State 

*  “  upon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 

*  “  and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good 
‘  “  secular  education.”  ’ 

There  remains,  however,  a  fourth  class  of  persons,  w'ho,  we 
believe,  still  constitute  the  great  majority,  and  carry  with  them 
the  public  mind.  These  also  hold  instruction  to  be  a  good 
thing  in  itself ;  but  they  insist  on  the  union  of  religious  with 
secular  instruction.  A  firm  foundation  of  religious  knowledge 
being  first  laid,  they  are  of  opinion  that  education  will  admit  of 
being  developed  with  infinite  advantage  in  a  secular  sense,  so  as 
practically  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and 
to  promote  his  temporal,  not  less' than  his  eternal  welfare;  and 
they  do  not  yet  despair  of  this  union. 


Aht.  IV. — The  History  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  By  M.  Merimee. 
From  the  French,  with  Notes.  London:  1850. 

Histoire  de  Don  Pedre  ler,  Roi  de  Castille.  Par  PROSPER 
Meuimee.  Paris:  1848. 

o  j^riods  of  history  are  so  intricate,  or  so  difficult  to  relate 
with  clearness,  as  those  of  civil  war.  Other  conflicts  may  be 
perplexing  to  the  historian ;  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them 
may  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and  their  very  results  may  remain 
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doubtful ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  no  eonfusion  among  the  dramatis 
persona.  From  the  siege  of  Troy  down  to  the  last  campaign  in 
the  Punjaub  or  Algeria,  all  the  actors  in  a  foreign  war  can  be 
distributed  into  groups,  and  are  to  be  found  standing  on  their 
own  ground.  Hector  and  the  Trojans  are  within,  Achilles  and 
the  Greeks  without  the  walls.  Nor  are  we  at  a  later  day  puzzled 
by  reading  unexpectedly  that  Abdel- Kader  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  French  province,  or  that  Generals  Bedeau  or 
Lamoriciere  had  revolted  to  the  Arabs,  and  defeated  their 
Christian  comrades  of  the  d.ay  before.  Yet  ’  kaleidoscopic 
changes  as  startling  as  these  were  frequent  in  the  changeful 
career  of  an  Earl  Warwick  or  of  a  Connetable  de  St.  Pol. 
There  is  no  natural  visible  line  of  demarcation  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  Bourguignon  and  Armagnac,  Guclf  and  Ghibel- 
line ;  and  the  ideal  boundary  between  the  opposite  camps  was 
so  often  overstepped,  that  the  bewildered  reader  frequently  finds 
some  eminent  character  suddenly  appe:u-ing  on  the  side  where 
he  was  least  looked  for. 

The  stratagems  of  war  and  politics  have  been  often  (a  great 
deal  too  often)  compared  to  the  tactics  of  the  chess-board. 
Admitting  the  comparison, — out  of  deference  for  its  antiquity, — 
we  would  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  course  of  a 
civil  war,  with  its  varying  armies  and  shifting  battle-grounds, 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  following  a  game  in  which  all 
the  chessmen  should  be  of  the  same  colour.  The  remark 
applies  with  double  force  to  the  civil  wars  of  Spain  at  the  time 
which  M.  Merimee  has  here  undertaken  to  describe.  The 
Peninsula  was  then  divided  into  five  distinct  kingdoms :  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  are  now  merged  into 
one  monarchy; — Aragon,  Grenada,  and  Navarre  having  succes¬ 
sively  either  joined  or  been  conquered  by  Castile.  More  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  indissolubly  united.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
recital  of  the  wars,  which  divided  the  two  kingdoms  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  oppresses  the  reader  to  a  singular  degree  with 
that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  confusion  which,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  is  conveyed  by  almost  all  histories  of  civil  dissensions.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  M.  Merimee  has  related  the 
revolutions  and  wars  which  distracted  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Pedro  I.,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  with 
such  clearness  and  meth(^,  as  to  render  them  not  only  intelligible 
but  interesting  to  every  class  of  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  puerile  to  add,  that  the  obscurity  so  often  produced  in 
Spanish  histories  from  the  national  habit  of  designating  the  actors 
merely  by  their  Christian  names,  and  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
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of  the  same  appellations,  has  been  carefully  avoided ;  and  that  the 
writer,  although  having  to  deal  with  the  usual  number  of  Dona 
Marins  and  Don  Juans,  has  kept  them  wonderfully  distinct. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  an  author  and  his  task  better  suited  to 
each  other.  M.  Merimee’s  style  is  sober  in  the  extreme ;  and 
had  he  treated  a  subject  less  picturesque  in  itself  and  less  full 
of  stirring  incident,  might  have  verg^  upon  dryness;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  (a  long 
tissue  of  romance  and  crime)  under  the  pen  of  a  more  florid 
writer  could  scarcely  have  appeared  like  history.  In  all  M. 
Merimee’s  writings  there  is  a  truthfulness  and  sharpness  of 
outline  which  inspire  confidence.  Even  in  his  works  of  fiction 
the  talent  of  realising  is  his  chief  characteristic.  It  never  occurs 
to  the  reader  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  most  marvellous  narra¬ 
tives  :  indeed  we  scarcely  think  any  one  could  be  found  sceptical 
enough  to  question  one  of  his  ghost-stories.  Since,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  old  encouraging  adage, — virtue  is  not  always  re¬ 
warded  nor  talent  recompensed,  it  so  happens  that  the  possession 
of  this  singular  gift  has  not  been  as  favourable  to  our  author  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Nor  have  his  creative  powers  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Although  in  his  various  works  of  ima¬ 
gination,  especially  in  the  little  volume  of  tales  published  under 
the  title  of  Mosaique,  there  is  as  much  invention  as  might  easily 
have  been  drawn  out  into  a  dozen  novels  of  three  volumes  each, 
M.  Merim^e  has  scarcely  taken  his  proper  place  among  the  ima¬ 
ginative  writers  of  France.  Little  merit  is  allowed  where  so 
little  effort  is  apparent.  Some  historical  fragments  published  at 
different  periods  had  shown  that  he  possessed  the  varied  erudi¬ 
tion  and  lucid  style,  so  attractive  in  an  historian ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  has  done  well  to  apply  his  talents  in  this  direction. 
The  very  conciseness,  which  repels  the  sympathy  of  the  novel- 
reader,  wins  on  the  esteem  of  the  historical  student.  The  same 
slender  drtqiery  of  style  and  absence  of  ornament  which  some¬ 
times  imparted  to  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  an  appearance 
of  nakedness,  allow  the  majestic  forms  of  history  to  be  traced  in 
aU  their  severe  and  instructive  originality.  Besides,  in  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  languages  and  even  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  palaeography,  M.  M6rim^ 
has  approved  himself  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  present  subject. 
The  subject  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  that  the  Middle 
Ages  can  furnish.  Its  turns  of  fortune  are  more  strange  and 
sudden  than  those  of  any  novel :  while  the  views  of  contemporary 
manners  which  it  is  perpetually  reproducing,  are  pictures  as 
striking  as  any  in  all  history,  of  the  extraordinary  varieties 
under  which  society  can  exist.  '  Those  who  remember  the  few 
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chapters  that  Froissart  has  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  (or, 
as  he  calls  him,  Dam  Pietre),  will  allow  that  they  are  among 
the  most  living  pages  of  his  admirable  chronicles.  To  the  En¬ 
glish  reader  the  period  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  English 
arms  restored  to  Pedro  his  kingdom;  English  princes,  whose 
descendants  have  sat  on  the  throne,  married  his  daughters ;  and 
the  best  knight  in  English  history  fought  in  his  cause  a  battle 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

Spanish  history  is,  in  one  sense,  the  most  disheartening  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  history  of  great  qualities  and  striking 
successes,  of  fortunate  opportunities,  and  favourable  institutions, 
all  thrown  away  or  worse.  The  political  institutions  of  Spain, 
and  of  Castile  in  particular,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
present  some  peculiar  features  of  the  highest  promise.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  system  been  in  its  origin  less 
oppressive  and  less  debasing  to  the  lower  orders.  In  no  country 
had  the  steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  commons  been  more 
early  acquired,  and  more  jealously  preserved.  These  advantages 
were  owing  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to  the  proud  susceptibility 
of  the  national  character,  but  still  more  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  had  not  been  peopled,  like  other  countries, 
by  the  heirs  of  a  victorious  race  mingled  with  the  despised 
descendants  of  a  vanquished  population.  The  appellation  of 
ricos  Hombres*  (rich  men),  applied  to  the  great  nobles,  seems 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  material  advantages  rather  than  a 
recognised  superiority  of  caste.  Spaniards  of  all  classes  bad 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  warriors,  either  as  chiefs  or  as 
soldiers,  of  one  national  army.  The  Moors  had  been  the 
common  foe,  from  whom  the  soil  had  been  reconquered  foot  by 
foot,  and  against  whom  it  was  to  be  defended  by  the  united 
efforts  of  Christians  of  all  ranks.  No  sooner  was  the  Arab 
population  expelled  from  a  town  or  a  province,  than  the  Spanish 
captmns  divided  the  land  among  their  followers.  These  colonies 
of  soldiers  long  retained  their  military  organisation,  and  stood 
in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or  even  to  march  against  the 
enemy  under  chieftains  of  their  own  election.  The  arms  which 
at  first  had  been  necessary  to  defend  their  ever-advancing  fron¬ 
tier  from  the  incursions  of  the  Moors,  served  at  a  later  period 
to  protect  the  privil^es  of  the  towns  against  oppression  at 


*  We  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  M.  M^rim^e’s  translator 
(voL  i.  p.  20.)  cites  in  a  note  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford,  for  the  opinion, 
that  ‘the  title  in  no  wise  depended  on  we^th,  though  the  sound  has  mis- 
*  led  Ducange.  The  position  of  the  rtc  determines  the  signification.’ 
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home ;  and  thus  a  military  bourgeoisie  was  founded,  whose  rights 
even  the  feudal  lords  were  obliged  to  recognise,  and  whose 
alliance  the  sovereign  often  found  it  prudent  to  court. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  soil,  it  is  true,  w'as  possessed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  nobles,  but  the  peasant  who  cultivated  it  received  a 
Biliary  for  Ids  labour,  and  was  bound  only  by  a  voluntary  con¬ 
tract.  Indeed,  in  some  districts  of  Castile,  there  existed  small 
republics  called  Behetrias,  where  peasant  landowners  cultivated 
their  own  fields,  and  adopted,  merely  as  it  would  seem  out  of 
deference  for  feudal  custom,  a  lord  of  their  own  choice.  The 
rights  of  these  elected  chiefs  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  and 
the  homage  paid  them  must  have  been  of  a  most  temporary 
kind,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  wording  of  the  charters  which,  in 
recording  the  privileges  of  the  Behetrias,  specify  their  right  to 
change  their  lord  ‘seven  times  in  one  day,’  and  to  seek  him 
*  from  sea  to  sea,’  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Castile. 

But  if  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Castilian  crow’n 
was  not  considerable  as  a  political  body,  their  wealth  and  daring 
as  individuals  were  such  as  to  alarm  the  towns  and  communities, 
and  often  to  endanger  the  royal  authority  itself.  Half  bandit 
and  half  soldier,  the  feudal  lord  in  his  inaccessible  castle,  from 
which  he  descended  to  pillage  and  devastate  the  surrounding 
country,  was  in  fact  independent  of  all  laws.  Complicated 
and  ill-defined  conditions  of  tenure  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
subtleties  and  evasions.  A  noble  might  be  the  vassal  of  several 
superiors.  He  owed  homage  not  only  to  the  king  in  whose 
domains  he  was  born,  as  lord  paramount,  but  also  for  any  lands 
or  office  he  might  accept  from  other  princes.  The  result  was 
that  of  these  numerous  and  often  conflicting  duties,  he  only  per¬ 
formed  those  which  self-interest  recommended.  The  homage 
which  ceased  to  be  advantageous  was  immediately  renounced; 
and,  as  if  even  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  native  land  was 
too  great  a  restraint  for  such  lawless  characters,  a  ceremony 
termctl  denaturalisation  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  noble 
who  performed  it  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  country. 
Nine  days’  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  attestation 
of  a  notaiy',  that  on  each  of  those  days  a  public  renunciation 
had  been  made  of  the  homage  due  to  the  natural  lord,  constituted 
the  act  of  denaturalisation.  Nor  was  this  left  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  under  the  very  forms  of  this  feudal  code  that  Fernando 
dc  Castro  withdrew  his  allegiance  from  Pedro :  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  returned  at  a  later  period,  — one  of  the  few  who  con¬ 
tinued  faithful  to  the  last. 

‘  He  crossed  the  river  Miho,  which  separates  Castile  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  encamped  at  Monzon,^^upon  the  Portuguese  territory. 
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Every  day,  after  hearing  mass,  he  forded  the  Mino,  and  entering 
Salvatierro,  the  first  Castilian  town  which  meets  the  traveller 
coming  from  Monzon,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  presence  of  a 
public  notary :  “  I  here  take  leave  of  King  Don  Pedro,  King  of 
‘  Castile  and  Leon,  and  denaturalize  myself  for  the  following 
“  causes :  first,  because  the  said  king  endeavoured  to  kill  me  in  a 
“  tourney  at  Valladolid,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of 
“  Bourbon ;  secondly,  because  he  has  insulted  my  sister,  first, 
“  saying  that  he  took  her  for  wife  and  queen,  and  then  after 
“  treating  her  with  contumely,  leaving  her.”  After  each  of  these 
'declarations  he  received  an  authenticated  copy  from  the  hands  of 
the  notary,  and  thus  provided  with  nine  verbal  processes  (sic  in  the 
translation),  Fernando  considered  himself  absolved  from  bis  oath  of 
allegiance.’  * 

That  Spain,  like  other  kingdoms  of  the  West,  should  have 
got  involved  in  the  network  of  two  or  more  allegiances,  is  not 
so  singular,  as  that  it  should  have  afterwards  extricated  its 
citizens  in  so  simple  a  fashion.  There  is  no  part  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  on  which  a  little  pains  would  be  better  employed 
at  present,  in  coming  to  a  general  understanding,  than  what  condi¬ 
tions  should  constitute  allegiance.  The  popular  rights  of  emi¬ 
gration  and  expatriation,  under  some  form  or  other,  are  becoming 
more  important  every  day ;  while  their  incompatibility  with  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  embarrassing 
even  the  republican  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States. 

Alphonso  XL,  the  father  of  Don  Pedro,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Castile  at  a  very  critical  moment.  The  feudal  system  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  anarchy  under  a  succession  of  w'eak 
princes  and  long  minorities.  The.  fairest  and  wealthiest  kingdom 
of  the  Peninsula  was,  in  the  year  1308,  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed.  It  required  all  the  prudence  and  courage 
of  the  young  king  to  reduce  his  turbulent  nobles  and  revolted 
communities  to  some  kind  of  order ;  and  it  was  only  by  pitting 
the  hostile  factions  one  against  another,  and  by  judiciously 
tempering  severity  with  occasional  clemency,  that  he  succeeded 
in  making  that  authority  respected  at  last  by  all.  But  the 
evil  he  had  arrested  was  not  extirpated ;  and  he  saw  the  danger 
of  exposing  the  royal  authority  to  the  hazards  of  a  long  peace. 
In  the  field,  he  was  the  natural  leader  of  his  brave,  but  unruly 
nobles;  the  chartered  towns  and  communities  readily  fur- 


•  In  the  like  manner  Fernando  of  Aragon  denaturalizes  himself 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Aragon  and  Castile,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  moment.  Similar  instances  frequently  recur 
throughout  these  volumes.  Allen  notices  this  singular  privilege,  in 
his  ‘  Royal  Prerogative.’ 
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nished  men  and  money,  provided  they  were  employed  against 
a  foreign  foe  ;  and  even  the  clergy,  whose  privileges  could  not 
have  been  infringed  with  impunity  for  any  less  overruling  object, 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  the  king  might 
then  impose.  For  there  was  at  least  one  enemy  against  whom 
every  Spaniard  was  always  ready  to  unite ;  and  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  whom,  the  king  well  knew,  would  not  fail  to  reknit 
the  relaxed  ties  of  patriotism  and  discipline.  A  war  against  the 
Moors  was  sure  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
national  struggle  and  all  the  ardour  of  a  crusade.  Alphonso 
called  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  to  aid  him 
in  his  holy  enterprise ;  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  on  their  side, 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  African  brethren.  An  infidel  army  far 
more  numerous  than  that  which  five  centuries  before  had  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  headed  by  the  redoubted  .4bdul 
Hassan,  crossed  the  stnuts.  Once  more  the  fate  of  Christendom 
seemed  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and  once  more  the  advanc¬ 
ing  host  of  Islam  was  driven  back.  On  the  banks  of  Rio  Salado, 
the  Christian  arms  were  completely  victorious ;  so  great  was  the 
multitude  of  Africans  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  that 
thenceforward  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Moorish 
invasions.  The  victor  now  turned  his  arms  against  Gibraltar, 
the  first  conquest  and  the  last  stronghold  of  the  infidels  in 
Spain,  the  possession  of  which  secured  their  intercourse  with 
Barbary.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  all  seemed  to  promise 
success  to  his  arms,  Alphonso  was  attacked  by  the  plague ;  and 
he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  on  the  Good  Friday  of  the 
year  1 350,  leaving  his  unsettled  kingdom  to  his  only  legitimate 
son,  Don  Pedro  the  First.  It  is  of  this  latter  prince  that 
M.  M4rim4e  has  undertaken  to  write  the  history. 

The  new  reign  began  under  no  favourable  auspices.  All 
fears  of  foreign  invasion  had  been  dispelled,  it  is  true,  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alphonso,  and  there  was  no  rival  pretender 
to  the  throne:  but  the  youthful  king,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  to 
defend  his  royal  authority  against  the  cabals  of  nobles  whom 
the  genius  and  exj)erience  of  his  father  had  hardly  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  restrain.  From  the  first  day  of  his  accession,  his  life 
was  to  be  one  uninterrupted  struggle  for  kingly  independence, 
and  he  came  to  the  conflict  with  all  the  revengeful  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  proud  and  mortified  spirit.  The  heir  of  the  throne 
of  Castile  had  been  outraged  by  indignities,  and  tortured  with 
jealousy  from  his  very  cradle.  He  had  seen  his  mother,  Dona 
Maria  of  Portugal,  supplanted  by  a  mistress,  and  his  place  in 
his  father’s  affections  usurped  by  bastard  brothers.  The  day  of 
his  birth  had  been  the  signal  for  his  father  to  break  free  from  a 
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hateful  union  with  a  weak  uninteresting  woman.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  uncommon  talents  and  strength  of  mind  of  Dona 
Leonor  de  Guzman,  Alphouso’s  mistress,  seemed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  justify  his  choice,  and  served  to  throw  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  rival  still  more  into  the  shade.  Every  honour  which 
royal  love  could  bestow  had  been  lavished  upon  her :  she  had  a 
pl^e  in  the  council,  innumerable  vassals,  ai^  extensive  domains. 
All  affairs  were  submitted  to  her  in  the  King’s  absence,  and 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State  were  held  by  her  relations. 
She  had  borne  him  nine  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  this 
numerous  and  promising  family  was  a  powerful  hold  on  hb 
affections.  The  eldest,  Don  Enrique,  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Count,  a  title  almost  exclusively  reserved  at  that  time 
to  the  royal  family,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  magnificent 
domain  of  Trastamara.  He  and  his  twin  brother,  Don  Fadrique, 
had  accompanied  their  father  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
commenced  their  military  career  under  his  eye.  Don  Fadrique, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  made  master  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  lago  ;  while  another  member  of  her  family 
became  master  of  Alcantara:  — thus  two  small  armies  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal.  The  King,  by  whose  favour  all  these 
advantages  were  enjoyed,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  seemed 
likely  to  live  many  years. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Alphonso  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  by  placing  his  almost  unknown  heir  on  the  throne. 
Dona  Leonor  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen  Mother ;  and 
her  two  sons,  after  accompanying  the  dead  body  of  their  father  a 
short  distance  on  its  way  from  Gibraltar,  secretly  quitted  the 
funeral  cortege,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  strongholds  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  kinsmen.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Don  Pedro. 
Although  legally  of  an  age  to  govern  alone,  he  was  too  young 
not  to  leave  the  principal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  councillor 
he  might  trust :  all  depended  upon  his  first  choice. 

Among  the  powerful  vassals  whom  Alphonso  with  prudent 
distrust  always  kept  about  his  person,  even  during  hb  military 
expeditions,  Don  Juan  Alonso  Alburquerque  held  the  first  rai^ 
from  his  character  and  talents.  A  Portuguese  by  birth,  and 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  his  own  country,  he  had  early 
in  life  left  Portugal,  and  had  served  the  King  with  counsel 
and  sword  at  a  time  when  the  royal  fortunes  were  yet  doubtful. 
Alphonso,  though  a  prince,  proved  grateful :  he  made  Albur¬ 
querque  his  chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  confided  to  him  tfie 
education  of  his  heir.  The  minister,  with  rare  tact,  had  so  well 
contrived  to  remain  neuter  between  the  Queen  and  the  favourite, 
that  Dona  Leonor  sought  to  propitiate  him  as  a  secret  adversary. 
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while  Doila  Maria  regarded  him  as  an  occult  protector.  This 
was  the  man  whom  Don  Pedro  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  two  factions  which  divided  the  State,  and  were 
headed  by  the  powerful  chief  of  the  House  of  Lara  and  the 
exiled  Infant  of  Aragon  (both  related  to  the  crown),  either 
thought  the  moment  unpropitious  for  rebellion,  or  respected  this 
prudent  choice, —  for,  no  opposition  was  attempted.  All  parties, 
for  the  time,  seemed  to  unite  in  one  common  desire  to  visit  the 
favourite  and  her  family  with  signal  retribution.  In  vain  Dona 
Leonor  implored  the  aid  of  those  who  had  been  most  assiduous 
in  her  days  of  prosperity  ;  even  the  governor  who  held  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Sledina  Sidonia  as  her  lieutenant,  Alonso  Coronel,  re  • 
nounced  the  homage  w'hich  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times 
was  due  to  her  as  its  owner ;  nor  could  she,  among  the  so  lately 
submissive  courtiers,  find  one  knight  to  take  the  command  of 
the  castle  in  which  she  had  sought  refuge.  The  unfortunate 
woman  measured  the  extent  of  her  danger,  by  that  cruel 
but  unerring  standard  —  the  faithlessness  of  friends.  Bewil¬ 
dered,  unfriended,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  children, 
in  an  evil  hour  she  demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  Seville,  hoping  to 
disarm  her  rival  by  her  submission.  Her  request  was  granted ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  arrived,  than,  in  violation  of  all  promises, 
she  was  confined  as  a  State  prisoner  in  the  Alcazar.  Her 
sons  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique  sought  in  vain  to  raise 
a  party.  After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion,  Don 
Enrique  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Asturias  among  his 
vassals,  and  Don  Fadrique,  who  had  taken  a  less  prominent  part, 
was  too  happy  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority.  Don  Fadrique 
even  obtained  permission  to  see  his  mother.  We  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  hour  that  the  interview  lasted,  not  one  word 
was  8[)oken,  and  that  mother  and  son  wept  silently  in  each  other’s 
arms.  They  never  met  again.’  Dona  Leonor  was  dragged 
for  a  few  miserable  months  from  town  to  town  in  the  suite 
of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  then  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Tala- 
vera.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  governor  received  from  the  hands 
of  a  Queen’s  messenger  an  order  to  put  her  to  death.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  took  place  privately  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  numerous  crimes  which  stained  the  reign  of 
Pedro ;  and,  although  it  was  the  one  for  which  the  most  signal 
revenge  was  ultimately  taken,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  no  share  in  it.  Alburqucrque  alone  appears  to  have 
ordered  the  execution,  in  compliance  with  the  revengeful  desire 
of  the  Queen  Mother.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  from 
that  day,  irreconcilable  hatred  must  have  sprung  up  between  the 
sons  of  Leonor  and  the  King  who  had  allowed,  if  he  had  not 
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ordered,  the  murder.  For  a  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  no 
such  sentiment  existed.  The  orphans  felt  that  their  day  was 
not  yet  come ;  even  Don  Tello,  the  third  son  of  Dona  Leonor,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  when  summoned  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  King,  had  been  schooled  to  apparent  submission.  Pedro’s 
greeting  was  of  a  kind  to  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
an  older  dissembler :  ‘  Don  Tello,’  said  the  King,  as  the  boy 
approached,  ‘  Do  you  know  that  your  mother  Dona  Leonor  is 
‘dead?’ — ‘  Sire,’  replied  the  youthful  courtier,  bending  to  kiss 
the  royal  hand,  ‘  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  save  your 
*  good  graces.’ 

Alburquerque  might  have  flattered  himself  that  the  feuds  and 
ambitions  which  had  so  long  distracted  Castile  were  at  last 
appeased,  and  might  have  anticipated  for  his  pupil  a  prosperous 
and  secure  reign,  had  not  the  King’s  sudden  and  dangerous  illness 
revealed  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
accession  Pedro  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
Immediately  every  noble  and  every  town  took  arms  for  one 
or  other  of  the  pretenders  to  the  succession.  These  were  Don 
Juan  Nunez  de  Lara,  and  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Aragon.  Their 
claims  were  nearly  equal  * ,  both  solicited  the  hand  of  Dona 
Maria,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  predict 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  Lara  faction  was  decidedly 
the  most  popular ;  but  the  Infant  of  Aragon  was  supported  by 
Alburquerque,  from  his  interest  in  raising  to  the  throne  a  weak 
prince  whom  he  might  hope  to  rule.  In  the  mean  time  all 
Castile  was  under  arms,  the  action  of  government  w’as  suspended, 
while  troops  of  marauders  devastated  the  whole  country.  Pedro’s 
unex|)ected  recovery  soon  silenced  all  pretensions,  and  the  death 
of  Don  Juan  Nunez  wdthin  a  few  months  deprived  the  Lara 
faction  of  its  chief ;  but  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  King’s  illness  showed  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  were 
ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  dangerous 
power  of  the  great  vassals  who  surrounded  the  throne  w'as 
momentarily  revealed;  and  the  young  King  learnt  to  estimate  the 
diflficulties  with  which  he  would  have  to  cope,  as  a  traveller  com¬ 
prehends  bis  danger  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  for  an 

*  They  were  all  great-grandchildren  of  Alphonso  X.,  surnamed 
the  Wise.  Don  Juan  de  Lara  claimed  as  the  direct  descendant  of  that 
monarch’s  eldest  son,  Don  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  whose  claims  had 
been  formerly  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Cortes.  The  Infant  of 
Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  though  descended,  as  was  Dona  Maria 
herself,  from  Don  Sancho,  a  younger  son  of  Alphonso,  was  next  of  kin 
to  the  reigning  monarch. 
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instant  illumines  the  perilous  path  which  he  unconsciously  and 
boldly  trod  before. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  customary  to  assemble  the 
Cortes  on  the  accession  of  a  sovereign ;  and  this  time  Albur- 
querque  determined  that  they  should  be  convened  at  Valladolid. 
To  reach  that  town  the  King  would  have  to  traverse  some  of  the 
most  disaffected  provinces,  and  the  royal  progress  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  force  which  might  deter  from 
future  seditions.  The  wealthy  town  of  Burgos,  the  King’s 
birthplace,  had,  during  his  illness,  declared  openly  for  Don 
Juan  de  Lara;  and  Don  Garci  Laso  della  Vega  had  been  one 
of  his  most  devoted  adherents.  He  was  now  at  Burgos,  and, 
on  the  King’s  approach,  issued  from  the  town  to  meet  him,  with 
a  princely  retinue  of  knights  and  retainers.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  interpret  this  ostentatious  homage  into  an  act  of  defiance. 
The  citizens  of  Burgos,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  alarmed  at 
the  presence  of  Alburquerque,  whose  revengeful  feelings  were 
well  known,  respectfully  remonstrated  against  the  entrance  of 
so  large  a  body  of  troops  within  their  walls,  requesting  the  king 
to  reduce  his  suite  to  a  moderate  escort.  But  Pedro  had 
been  taught  10  believe  that  his  will  should  be  law ;  and,  dis- 
reganling  what  he  considered  a  factious  pretension,  entered 
Burgos  with  couched  lances  and  banners  flying.  Garci  Laso, 
confiding  in  his  immense  popularity  and  numerous  vassals, 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  royal  army.  A  secret 
message  from  the  Queen  in  vain  warned  him  not  to  trust  himself 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  very  next  morning  he 
waited  on  his  sovereign  in  all  the  proud  humility  of  a  feudal  lord, 
attended  by  his  numerous  retainers.  Pedro  received  him  seated 
on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by  armed  men.  When  the  fated 
victim  entered  the  Queen  hastily  retired,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  some  bloody  deed.  Garci  Laso  and  the  burgesses  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  were  instantly  arrested,  and  dragged  into  a  narrow 
passage  adjoiniug  the  presence  chamber.  The  former,  too  proud 
to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  entreaties  or  expostulations,  merely 
asked  for  a  priest  and  a  few  moments  to  make  his  confession.  So 
strong  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust,  that  the  archers  of 
the  guard  to  whom  the  order  to  dispatch  Garci  Laso  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Alburquerque,  insisted  on  receiving  the  command  from 
the  royal  lips.  ‘  Kill  him,’  said  Pedro,  ever  ready  to  echo  the 
cruel  lessons  that  his  minister  taught;  and  he  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Beneath  the  palace  windows  the  people  of  Burgos 
were  celebrating  the  King’s  entry  in  true  Spanish  style  by  a 
bull-fight.  The  dead  body  of  Garci  Laso  was  cast  into  the 
square,  and  was  trampled  and  tossed  by  the  bulls.  The  mangled 
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remains,  after  being  publicly  exhibited  for  a  day,  were  inclosed 
in  a  bier,  whieh  was  placed  on  the  ramparts  of  Comparanda. 
This  execution  struck  terror  into  every  rebel  heart.  Burgos 
was  thrown  into  consternation  ;  the  bold  upholders  of  municipal 
privileges  were  awed  into  silence ;  and  Don  Enrique,  no  longer 
considering  himself  in  safety  while  so  near  the  King,  fled  from 
the  Asturias  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  enter  on  a  particular 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  usual  grievances  of  those  days  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  three  orders  separately,  and  the  usual  liberal  promises 
made  by  the  sovereign  ascending  the  throne,  —  promises  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  pretty  nearly  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  no  allusion  in  the  petitions  to  the  late  civil  wars,  not  a  word 
of  remonstrance  concerning  the  execution  of  Garci  Laso,  or  the 
violation  of  the  liberties  of  Burgos.  These  were  subjects  on 
which  no  one  dared  to  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to 
make  this  subserviency  the  more  noticeable,  some  demands  were 
made  which  indicate  notions  of  independence  that  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  re  corded  in  the  annals  of  the  year  1351. 
The  abolition  of  the  privileges  which  exempted  eertain  persons 
from  taxation,  the  inviolability  of  deputies,  various  laws  for  the 
protection  of  individual  liberty,  and  unconditional  freedom  for 
the  exercise  of  all  professions,  —  directions  for  a  new  general 
census,  for  reforms  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, — 
the  right  of  every  Castilian  of  being  adjudged  in  his  own  pro¬ 
vince,  and  being  entitled  to  carry  his  complaints  before  the  King 
himself,  together  with  a  strict  ordinance  against  ecclesiastical 
mortmain, — are  among  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  Cortes,  and 
conceded  by  the  Sovereign.  These  honourable  discrepancies 
often  occur  in  the  history  of  Csistile;  and  show,  even  under 
the  depressing  influenee  of  the  feudal  system,  an  almost  intrii- 
tive  comprehension  of  some  of  the  most  important  conditions  of 
real  freedom.  The  proud  and  independent  bearing  of  the 
Castilian  peasant,  even  to  the  present  day,  seems  that  of  men 
whose  ancestors  were  never  completely  bowed  beneath  the  feudal 
yoke. 

The  session  of  the  Cortes  had  no  sooner  ended  than 
Pedro  proceeded  to  the  frontier  for  an  interview  with  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Alphonso  IV.,  King  of  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese  monarch  took  this  opportunity  of  interceding  for 
the  Count  of  Trastamara,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  king¬ 
dom.  Pedro  easily  forgave  his  brother,  who  as  easily  forgot 
his  pardon.  Never  was  a  youthful  sovereign  so  early  taught 
the  lalighting  creed  of  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind. 
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and  never  did  that  belief  bring  forth  more  bitter  fruit.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  another  revolt  had  broken  out  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  in  which  we  find  Trastamara  and  Don 
Tello  on  the  rebel  side.  Alonso  Coronel,  the  same  knight  who 
had  been  so  prompt  to  desert  Dona  Leonor  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  banner  and  cauldron  of  a 
Rico  Horabre,  and  tlie  strong  castle  of  Aguilar,  now  aspired 
to  replace  Don  Juan  Nunez  as  the  head  of  the  Lara  faction. 
But,  though  he  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  he  had 
over-rated  his  power.  His  was  not  a  name  which  could  rally 
the  discontented  nobles  of  Castile  under  one  standard.  He 
had  calculated  upon  the  support  of  Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon, 
and  had  even  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Moorish  King  of 
Grenada.  From  the  latter,  however,  he  received  no  efficient 
help ;  while  the  bare  fact  of  his  alliance  with  the  ‘infidels  dis¬ 
gusted  the  clergy,  and  alienated  from  his  cause  the  j)easants  of 
Andalusia,  whose  fields  were  often  devastated  by  Arab  incursions. 
Meantime,  the  faithless  King  of  Aragon  was  easily  detached  from 
this  crude  alliance  ;  and  the  treaty  he  concluded  on  this  occasion 
with  his  Castilian  namesake,  contained  a  clause  which  must 
have  startled  their  rebellious  nobles.  The  two  sovereigns  stipu¬ 
lated,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  extradition  of  all  traitors  upon 
whom  sentence  should  be  passed  subsequently  to  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  agreement  was  ever  executed.  Rival 
interests  would  be  iu  the  way ;  and  such  an  attempt  to  control 
the  power  of  the  great  vassals  was  premature ;  but  the  existence 
of  a  convention  of  the  kind  indicates  that  monarchical  authority 
was  gradually  beginning  to  supersede  the  disorders  of  feudal  in¬ 
dependence.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  the  bastards  should 
be  once  more  received  into  favour ;  and  Alonso  Coronel  was  left  to 
combat  the  King  with  the  sole  help  of  his  personal  adherents. 
Thus  deserted  by  his  allies,  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  was 
certain ;  but  the  death  of  Garci  Laso  had  shown  him  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  submission.  Castle 
after  castle  surrendered,  town  after  town  was  taken,  until  Alonso 
Coronel  was  besieged  by  the  King  in  person  in  his  last  town  of 
Aguilar.*  His  death  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  it  was  that 

*  One  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  the  devoted  fid<-lity  with  which 
some  knights  performed  the  feudal  service.  Juan  de  Cahedo,  a  liege¬ 
man  of  Coronel,  held  out  for  his  lord  against  the  royal  troops  in  the 
castle  of  Burguillos.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  victor,  while 
sparing  his  life,  caused  both  his  hands  to  be  cut  off.  While  yet 
suffering  from  this  barbarous  mutilation,  he  learnt  that  Coronel  was 
besieged  in  Aguilar,  and,  boldly  presenting  himself  before  the  King, 
claimed  the  favour  of  entering  the  castle  to  die  with  his  chief.  His 
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of  a  Christian  knight  with  a  tinge  of  the  fatalism  which,  as 
M.  Merin.fe  observes,  the  Spaniards  of  those  days  seem  to  have 
acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs.  When  all 
defence  was  hopeless,  Coronel  retired  to  his  chapel,  and  as- 
si^ted  devoutly  at  mass  while  the  King’s  troops  were  entering 
the  town.  He  was  disturbed  from  his  devotions  to  be  conducted 
to  Alburquerque.  The  King,  motionless  and  silent,  with  his 
visor  down,  was  present  at  the  interview.  ‘  How  I’  exclaimed 
Alburquerque,  ‘  Coronel  a  traitor  in  the  kingdom  where  he  was 
‘  so  honoured!’  —  ‘  Don  Juan,’  replied  Coronel,  *we  are  sons 
*  of  that  Castile  which  sets  up  men  and  casts  them  down.  No 
‘  man  can  conquer  his  fate.  The  boon  I  ask  of  you  is  to  kill  me 
‘  as  quickly  as  this  day  fourteen  years  ago  I  killed  the  master  of 
‘  Alcantara.’  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  head  of  Alonso 
Coronel  was  struck  otf  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  the 
King  stood.  Many  of  his  followers  suffered  with  him. 

Up  to  this  time  Alburquerque’s  j)ower  had  been  undivided; 
but  the  time  was  approaching,  when  the  influence  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  was  to  pass  into  other  hands.  By  his  advice,  a  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Pedro  and  Blanche  of 
Bourl)on,  the  lovely  and  gentle  niece  of  King  John  of  France. 
As  the  princess  was  barely  fifteen,  and  the  King  Avas  still  Avar- 
ring  in  his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army,  it  Avas  thought  expe¬ 
dient  to  delay  tlie  arrival  of  the  youthful  bride.  In  the  meantime, 
the  provident  minister,  who  seemed  to  think  his  sanction  was 
necessary  even  for  the  most  irregular  acts  of  his  royal  pupil,  was 
secretly  conducting  another  less  lawful  negotiation.  The  reign 
of  the  preceding  monarch,  besides  being  a  popular  precedent 
for  such  a  connexion,  had  shown  the  power  to  Avhich  a  mistress 
might  aspire.  Alburquerque  in  consequence  determined  that  the 
King’s  mistress  should  be  Alburquerque’s  slave.  His  choice  fell 
on  Doila  !Maria  dc  P.'ulilla,  an  orphan  of  a  poor  though  illus¬ 
trious  house,  Avho  had  been  brought  up  in  his  household  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  docile  instrument.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  succeeded.  Doha  Maria  was 
young  and  fiAscinating ;  and  the  King  Avas  the  King,  and  moreover 
a  young  and  ardent  lover.  It  has  been  said  that  Doila  Maria 
insisted  on  a  promise  of  marriage;  some  writers,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  a  religious  ceremony  actually  took  place. 
The  King  himself  at  a  later  period  affirmed  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  poAver  of  the  new  favourite  became  unbounded ;  and  in 
spite  of  numerous  instances  of  ephemeral  inconstancy  on  the 

request  Avas  graciously  granted.  Such  instances  are  frequently  met 
AA-itli  in  the  civil  Avars  of  Spain;  though  Coronel,  Avho  had  so  basely 
deserted  his  liege  lady,  scarcely  deserved  such  devotion. 
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part  of  the  King,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  until  her 
death.*  The  wily  minister  soon  saw  that  he  had  outwitted 
himself,  though  he  little  knew  how  far.  Pedro,  urged  by 
his  mistress  to  shake  off  the  yoke  under  which  he  had  so  long 
bowed,  was  still  irresolute.  His  long  submission  and  ignorance 
of  affairs  made  him  shrink  from  any  open  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority.  Doha  Maria  suggested  that  his  brothers  would  be  his 
natural  allies  against  Alburquerque;  and  Pedro  felt  relieved  by 
the  idea  that  he  should  have  accomplices  in  what  seemed  to  him 
little  short  of  rebellion.  A  negotiation  was  secretly  conducted 
between  the  rebels  and  the  King,  and  a  meeting  arranged. 
To  Alburquerque  it  was  to  appear  a  hostile  encounter.  Both 
parties  advanced  in  arms,  but  no  sooner  were  they  in  sight  of 
each  other,  than  the  bastards  tendered  their  submission,  which 
was  instantly  accepted.  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello  advanced 
unarmed  and  on  foot,  to  the  spot  where  the  King  remained  on 
horseback ;  and,  after  respectfully  kissing  his  foot  and  his  right 
hand,  retired  with  him  to  a  private  interview.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Alburquerque  discovered  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  a  boyish  conspiracy,  and  foresaw  that  his  power  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  princess  had  arrived  at  Valla¬ 
dolid.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  the  royal  bride¬ 
groom  did  not  appear.  Engrossed  by  his  passion  for  Maria  de 
Padilla,  he  took  no  note  of  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  her, 
amidst  pleasures  and  festivities.  The  last  act  of  the  expiring 
influence  of  Alburquerque  was  an  attempt  to  recall  the  young 
King  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Pedro  reluctantly  turned  his  steps 
towards  Valladolid,  and  then  (a.d.  1353)  suddenly  hurried  on 
the  marriage  as  if  to  get  over  a  hateful  ceremony.  The  public 
were  so  astonished  at  his  indifference  for  his  youthful  bride,  that 
the  superstitious  attributed  it  to  witchcraft ;  while  the  more  base 
and  courtly  justified  it  by  aspersions  on  the  fame  of  an  injured 
princess.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  aunt  and  mother,  bathed  in 
tears,  sought  to  detain  him :  within  two  days  after  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Blanche  had  become  his  wife,  he  secretly  left  Valladolid 
and  rejoined  Dona  Maria, — who  in  her  turn,  too,  is  said  to 

*  His  insane  marriage,  the  very  next  year  (1354),  with  Doha 
Juana  de  Castro,  the  wife  of  a  single  day,  and  his  brief  quarrel  with 
Maria  de  Padilla  on  that  occasion, — which  he  apologised  for  by  giving 
their  new-born  daughter  (afterwards  married  to  John  of  Gaunt)  the 
significant  name  of  Constanza, — are  rather  an  instance  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  than  an  exception.  Their  other  daughter,  Isabella,  married 
John  of  Gaunt’s  younger  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York. 
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have  been  desirous  that  her  lover  should  have  kept  up  conjugal 
appearances  with  more  decorum.  Alburquerque,  hoping  that 
his  once  commanding  voice  might  yet  be  listened  to,  when  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  kingly  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  hastened  to  follow  the  King  with  the  intention  of 
remonstrating ;  hut  secret  advices  warned  him  not  to  trust  him¬ 
self  at  court,  where  his  enemies  were  now  all  powerful,  while  his 
own  conscience  must  have  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  reason  to 
fear  retaliation.  He  suddenly  determined  to  change  his  course ; 
and  halting  on  his  journey,  dispatched  a  haughty  message  to 
remind  Pedro  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown,  and 
requested  to  know  in  what  he  had  offended.  The  King,  who 
was  delighted  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  escaping  from  pupil¬ 
lage,  replied  coldly,  that  if  his  minister  chose  to  attach  import¬ 
ance  to  idle  rumours,  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  where  he 
pleased.  Alburquerque  in  sullen  discontent  withdrew  to  one 
of  his  castles,  and  the  young  king  of  Castile  was  at  last  his  own 
master. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Pedro,  because  they  seem  to  us  a  necessary  explanation 
of  his  future  life.  He  would  appear  a  moral  phenomenon,  if 
the  circumstances  which  developed  his  character  were  not 
related.  His  violent  temper  and  inordinate  love  of  power  were 
derived  from  nature;  his  dissimulation  would  be  the  natural 
product  of  the  evil  training  of  his  mother,  of  the  times  he  lived 
in,  and  especially  of  the  false  position  of  his  childhood :  but  his 
distrust  and  cruelty  were  the  result  of  confidence  betrayed  and 
ill-requited  benefits.  Had  Pedro  found  a  faithful  aristocracy  and 
a  loyal  clergy  ranged  around  his  throne,  it  is  possible  that  a 
distant  posterity  might  be  now  admiring  the  impartial  though 
severe  legislator,  the  dauntless  soldier,  and  the  prudent  admin¬ 
istrator.  Glimpses  of  light  from  time  to  time  are  seen  flashing 
from  his  dark  character  and  career  which  authorise  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that,  in  that  case  history  would  probably  have  had  the 
grateful  task  of  recording  of  him  that,  although  young  and 
magnificent,  no  new  taxes  were  imposed  by  him  on  an  oppressed 
people  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  —  that  his  even-handed 
justice  was  distributed  indiscriminately  to  noble  and  peasant, 
priest  and  layman,  Jew  or  Moor,  —  and  that,  at  a  period 
when  self-interest  seemed  the  sole  motive  of  men’s  actions, 
Pedro  alone  was  found  mindful  of  national  greatness,  and 
preferring  the  loss  of  his  crown  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Pedro  the  Cruel  might  have  been  Pedro  the  Great. 
As  it  is,  we  almost  dread  to  enter  on  the  long  catalogue  of 
crimes,  of  which  so  much  of  his  reijm  consists. 

D 
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M.  Chamere,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of  Du 
Guesclin  by  Cuvelier,  a  contemporary  Trouvere,  has  suggested 
what  at  first  looks  like  another  version  of  Pedro’s  character ; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  the  national  turn  given  to  it,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  Spain,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  the  country 
of  extremes ;  and  its  virtues  and  its  vices  have  been  equally  set 
off  with  an  air  of  greatness  and  singularity.  It  is,  however,  the 
Spain  of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  which  ftl.  Charriere  considers 
as  alone  capable  of  producing  a  Pedro.  *  His  character  will 
‘  be  found  inexplicable  from  its  monstrous  assemblage  of  crimes 

*  and  follies,  if  we  separate  it  from  Spain :  it  beeomes  natural, 

‘  when  they  are  placed  together.  And,  in  fact,  the  stern  level 

*  under  which  he  brought  his  own  family  and  the  whole  nobility, 

*  the  preference  he  showed  in  all  public  employments  for  Jews 

*  and  Saracens  over  the  less  enlightened  Spanish,  the  attachment 

*  which  the  people  still  preserved  for  him  amid  the  perpetual 

*  treasons  of  his  grandees  and  his  relations,  an  indomitable  per- 
‘  sonal  courage,  astonishing  resources  in  retrieving  his  affairs, 

‘  and  a  superiority  proved  by  repeated  trials,  alone  enable  us  to 
‘  comprehend  the  interest  which  so  many  historians  have  taken 
‘  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.  His  naive  and  brutal  cruelty, — 

‘  the  ferocity,  almost  entitled  to  the  name  of  conscientious,  with 

*  which  he  considered  his  multiplied  murders  as  a  legitimate 

*  exercise  of  power,  —  were  in  conformity  with  the  barbarity  of 

*  the  times,  and  were  far  from  rousing  against  him  the  horror 
‘  of  the  public  among  a  people  in  whom  we  sec  in  our  own 

*  days  the  same  sanguinary  instincts,  and  actions  as  atrocious, 
‘  without  their  revolting  anybody.’ 

The  first  acts  of  Pedro,  on  being  delivered  from  the  control 
of  his  minister,  had  apparently  no  other  object  than  to  show 
his  independence.  A  complete  change  took  place.  The  offices 
which  had  been  held  by  the  friends  of  Alburquerque,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Padillas,  and  favours  were  showered  on 
the  followers  of  Lara.  The  Queen  Mother,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  an  intimation  from  her  son,  retired  to  Portugal ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Blanche,  who  had  become  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  apprehension  as  well  as  aversion  to  her  husband, 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Segovia  rather  as 
a  prisoner  than  as  a  queen.  Having  thus  effaced  every  trace 
of  his  former  thraldom,  the  young  king  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  offences  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly  acquired 
liberty.  No  remembrance  of  past  treachery  appeared  to  cloud 
his  intercourse  with  his  brothers;  and  even  Alburquerque, 
now  that  his  importunate  counsels  were  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
received  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
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possession  of  his  vast  estates.  For  a  few  short  months  the 
appearances  of  a  capricious  equity  were  magnified  by  the 
common  people  into  the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  father.  Most  of  -the  romantic  legends 
which  have  associated  in  the  popular  mind  the  name  of  Pedro 
with  the  idea  of  justice,  relate  to  this  period.  Now  it  was 
that  he  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  complaints  on  that  seat 
in  the  open  air,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Alcazar;  or  that, 
alone  and  undisguised,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
Seville  to  detect  crime  and  seek  adventure.  Some  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  which  commemorate  the  justice  of  Pedro  are  curious,  not 
only  from  their  singular  details,  but  as  proving  how  low  must 
have  been  the  standard  by  which  princes  were  judged  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  a  nation  to  have  considered  such  justice  as  an 
all-redeeming  virtue.  One  night  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  a 
man  was  killed  in  the  streets  of  Seville.  The  victor  made  his 
escape  unperceived  by  the  alguazlls,  who,  as  usual,  arrived 
when  all  was  over.  One  person  only,  an  old  w'oman,  had 
witnessed  the  fight ;  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  gal¬ 
lants  being  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  she  had  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  features.  She,  however,  deposed  to  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  —  the  knees  of  the  unknown  combatant  made  a 
slight  cracking  noise  of  the  joints  as  he  walked.  This  was 
quite  sufficient  to  designate  unmistakeably  the  king  himself ;  for 
this  slight  infirmity  of  his  knees  was  known  all  over  Seville. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  law  required  that  the  murderer 
should  be  decapitated,  and  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  on 
the  spot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Pedro,  after 
giving  the  old  w'omau  a  small  sum  of  money,  ordered  the  royal 
bust  to  be  carved  in  stone,  and  placed  in  the  street  where  the 
duel  had  taken  place.  One  cannot  but  infer  from  the  popular 
admiration  which  this  decision  excited,  that  justice  must  have 
been  a  rare  virtue  in  a  country  where  its  parody  was  so  highly 
valued.  Another  of  his  sentences  upon  an  occasion  in  which  he 
was  not  personally  concerned,  gives  us  a  more  favourable  idea  of 
his  impartiality.  A  wealthy  priest  had  grievously  outraged  a 
shoemaker.  The  offender  was  summon^  before  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  court,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  was  amenable,  and 
merely  sentenced  to  suspension  from  his  sacerdotal  functions  for 
a  year.  The  artisan,  considering  his  wrong  unavenged,  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  inflicted  on  his  priestly  adversary 
a  sound  personal  chastisement.  In  consequence,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death;  but,  having  appealed  to  the  King,  Pedro 
showed  his  displeasure  at  the  partiality  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
by  inflicting  on  the  shoemaker  the  same  penalty  that  had  been 
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judged  sufficient  to  punish  the  priest ;  and  merely  deprived  him 
for  a  twelvemonth  of  the  right  of  exercising  his  trade. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  Pedro  had  sought  to  emulate  the 
sultans  of  the  East  in  their  love  of  adventure  only ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  considered  that  polygamy  was  also  an  advantage 
to  which  kings  might  be  entitled  in  Christian  Spain.  In  spite 
of  his  solemn  marriage  with  Blanche  and  his  connexion  with 
Maria  de  Padilla,  to  which  circumstances  might  have  seemed  to 
give  an  almost  legal  character,  he  had  the  audacity  to  question 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  and  to 
venture  on  the  mockery  of  a  second  marriage  with  Dona  Juana 
de  Castro.*  Stranger  still,  two  bishops  were  forthcoming  to 
subdue  the  scruples  of  the  bride,  and  sanction  the  sacrilegious 
union.  The  conduct  of  the  parties,  one  and  all,  is  alike  inex¬ 
plicable  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  that  Dona  Juana  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen,  which  she  bore  until  her  death.  Many  years 
later,  for  the  furtherance  of  other  views,  Pedro  not  only  de¬ 
clared  to  the  assembled  Cortes  that  he  had  been  lawfully 
married  to  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla  before  his  marriage  with 
Blanche,  but  produced  his  witnesses.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  discover  the  truth ;  but,  on  either  hypothesis,  the  marriage 
with  Doha  Juana  was  a  flagrant  case  of  bigamy.  One  cannot 
be  surprised  that  a  prince  of  eighteen  should  have  thought  him¬ 
self  superior  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  when  he  found  ac¬ 
complices  among  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  He  was 
not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  degrading  in 
public  estimation  that  haughty  church,  whose  debasement  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life.  Meantime  the  Pope  inter¬ 
posed  so  far  as  to  lay  Castile  under  an  interdict  and  excom¬ 
municate  the  offenders. 

On  the  very  day  of  this  scandalous  marriage  with  Doua 
Juana,  Pedro  unexpectedly  learned  that  his  brothers  were  once 
more  in  arms  against  him.  A  league  had  been  formed,  with 
Alburquerque  at  its  head ;  and  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique, 
more  mindful  of  their  own  ambition  than  of  their  mother's 
murder,  had  ranged  themselves  under  his  orders.  Pedro 
hastily  quitted  Dona  Juana,  never  again  to  see  her,  and  sum¬ 
moned  all  his  faithful  subjects  to  his  standard ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  malcontents  of  Castile,  and  they  were 
already  many,  joined  the  rebels.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of 

•  She  was  sister  of  Fernando  de  Castro,  and  half-sister  to  that  ill- 
fated  Inez  de  Castro,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  Infant  of  Portugal, 
whose  tragic  death  is  so  well  known. 
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Castile  was  in  arms.  It  is  not  oiir  intention  to  follow  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
succession  of  skirmishes  and  long  sieges  of  isolated  fortresses, 
of  secret  treaties  and  barefaced  desertions,  the  history  of 
which  would  be  monotonous  if  related  minutely,  and  unin¬ 
telligible  if  abridged.  One  by  one,  Pedro’s  adherents  forsook 
him,  lured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
royalty ;  and  even  the  Aragonese  princes,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  favours,  deserted  his  cause.  In  the  autumn  of  1 354  a  few 
towns  only  acknowledged  the  royal  authority.  Alburquerque 
had  died  suddenly  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  (it  was  said 
by  poison,  and  Pedro’s  generosity  to  his  physician  seems  at  the 
least  imprudent),  but  his  death  in  nowise  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  League.  With  his  dying  breath  he  had  adjured  his 
vassals  assembled  round  his  bed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
until  they  had  obtained  satisfaction  for  their  wrongs ;  and  he 
directed  that  his*  body  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of  their 
battalion  whenever  it  marched  against  the  royal  troops.  These 
injunctions  were  faithfully  obeyed;  and  even  in  his  coffin  he 
preserved  his  place  in  their  councils,  if,  as  is  said,  his  corpse 
was  interrogated  when  the  leaders  met  in  consultation,  and 
his  major  domo,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  was  wont  to  reply  in  the 
name  of  his  deceased  master.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  struggle  might  have  been  protracted,  had  not  a 
crowning  act  of  treachery  delivered  Pedro  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  The  town  of  Toro  was  the  last  stronghold  left 
to  him.  There  he  had  deposited  his  treasures,  and  established 
the  head-quarters  of  his  little  army.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  again  received  into  favour,  commanded  there  during  his 
temporary  absence.  But,  Pedro  was  fated  to  be  betrayed  by 
all ;  his  mother  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  League, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  Toro.  This  was  the  last  blow.  The 
rebels,  now  sure  of  their  prey,  no  longer  spoke  of  mutual 
concessions,  but  haughtily  summoned  their  sovereign  to  return 
to  Toro,  and  adjust  the  affiairs  of  his  kingdom.  Resistance  was 
vain,  and  flight  would  be  abdication.  Should  he  refuse  to 
yield,  his  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  the  Infant  of  Aragon ;  but,  as  long  as  he  remained 
nominally  a  king,  he  might  hope  to  recover  kingly  power. 
After  providing  for  the  safety  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  Pedro 
entered  Toro,  followed  by  three  attendants  only,  one  of  whom 
was  his  treasurer,  Simuel  Levi,  a  Jew.  He  was  received 

•  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Heman’s  Spanish  ballads  will  be  disposed  to 
think  this  picturesque  use  of  a  dead  body  almost  a  Spanish  custom. 
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with  ironical  respect  more  galling  than  open  insult.  A  house¬ 
hold  composed  of  the  very  men,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  arrayed  in  battle  against  him,  was  nominated  for  him; 
the  offices  of  state  were  divided  among  the  Leaguers ;  and  his 
brother,  Don  Fadrique,  under  the  derisive  title  of  chamber- 
lain,  became  his  vigilant  and  uncompromising  jailer.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  dead  body  of  Alburquerque  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  princely  honours,  as  it  were  to  show  that  his 
avenged  spirit  could  now  rest  in  peace. 

Strange  to  say,  the  king  was  no  sooner  a  prisoner,  than 
public  opinion  turned  suddenly  in  his  favour.  Castile  found 
the  rule  of  the  factious  nobles  harder  to  bear  than  that  of  the 
Sovereign ;  while  the  Leaguers,  who  had  acted  in  concert 
against  a  common  enemy,  broke  asunder  when  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  to  be  shared.  Pedro  took  advantage  of  these 
divisions,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  Infants  of  Aragon  from  the  League.  With  their  conni¬ 
vance  it  w'as  easy  to  effect  an  escape,  and  within  a  few  months 
the  King,  whose  captivity  had  gladdened  almost  the  whole  nation, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  which  hailed  him  as  their 
liberator.  Don  Enrique  fled  to  King  John  of  France;  and  the 
Black  Prince  might  have  encountered  him,  as  a  Free  Com¬ 
panion  in  French  pay,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  before  they 
were  to  meet,  on  a  later  day,  at  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

As  is  the  custom  of  all  restorations,  converted  enemies  were 
recompensed  beyond  the  most  faithful  companions  of  evil  days ; 
but  Pedro,  while  paying  the  stipulated  price  of  treachery,  had 
ceased  to  trust  in  nobles  and  princes.  On  their  side  too,  the 
chartered  towns  and  communities  had  repented  sorely  of  their 
past  neutrality,  which  had  caused  the  captivity  of  the  King, 
and  thrown  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  lawless  nobles : 
And  it  was  to  them  that  he  now  applied  for  men  and  money  to 
re-establish  order  in  his  kingdom.  If  misfortune  did  not  change 
his  nature,  it  ripened  the  worse  parts  of  it  into  morbid  vigour. 

‘  Men  are  hastened  to  maturity  by  misfortune.  Pedro’s  residence 
at  Toro  was  equivalent  to  years  of  experience.  Betrayed  by  his 
mother  and  all  his  relations,  he  became  suspicious  and  distrustfuL 
He  quitted  Toro  full  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  nobles  who, 
after  having  conquered  him,  basely  sold  the  fruits  of  victory ;  but  he 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  against 
them  he  thought  all  weapons  lawful.  Cunning  and  perfidy  seemed 
but  retaliation.  Hitherto  he  had  been  violent  and  impetuous ;  he 
now  learned  to  compose  his  features  and  to  feign  forgiveness  of  in¬ 
juries  until  he  could  effect  his  revenge.  He  had  prided  himself  on 
being  sincere  and  just,  now  he  thought  any  measures  justifiable 
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against  such  great  offenders.  A  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  renders  men  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  make 
it  triumph.  The  king  soon  mistook  his  hatred  for  equity.  The  bar¬ 
barous  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  education  amidst  civil 
war,  had  rendered  him  callous  to  the  sight  or  idea  of  pain.  So  that 
he  were  but  obeyed,  he  cared  little  for  the  love  of  men  whom  he 
despised,  llenceforward  his  sole  object  was  to  annihilate  the  power 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
feudal  tyranny.  That  object  he  prosecuted  with  unflinching  perse¬ 
verance.’ 

From  this  time  forward,  Pedro  became  Pedro  the  Cruel.  He 
commenced  wltli  the  massacre  at  Toro.  The  treacherous  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Don  Fadrique  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  soon  followed. 
The  turn  of  Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Aragon,  came  next ;  and  under 
circumstances,  if  possible,  more  revolting,  but  that  his  base 
participation  in  the  plot  against  Don  Fadrique  deprives  him  of 
all  sympathy.  He  had  presumed,  with  Pedro’s  sanction,  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Biscay,  while  Pedro,  in  his  own 
mind,  had  resolved  to  unite  it  to  the  crown.  Lured  by  the 
King’s  promise,  Don  Juan  had  followed  him  into  Biscay.  On 
their  arrival  at  Bilbao,  he  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  was  in¬ 
stantly  dispatched  by  the  maces  of  the  ballasteros,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  out  of  a  window  to  the  crowd ;  a  voice  crying,  ‘  Bis- 
‘  cayans,  behold  him  who  pretended  to  be  your  lord.’  When 
any  new  rebellion  broke  out,  the  fury  of  the  tyrant  was  spent 
on  the  nearest  victim.  Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  innocence  was 
a  protection.  Dona  Leonor,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Aragon, 
had  long  been  in  his  power,  as  also  Dotia  Juana  de  Lara. 
Dona  Leonor  was  the  king’s  aunt,  the  sister  of  his  noble 
father.  No  Castilian,  it  is  said,  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  lay  hands  on  the  sister  of  that  good  King;  and  African 
slaves  were  employed  to  murder  her  in  her  prison.  Dona  Juana 
died  by  poison.  Her  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  wife  of 
Don  Tello.  Her  sister  Isabel,  imprisoned  with  Queen  Blanche 
in  the  castle  of  Xeres,  also,  died  there.  In  his  rabid  desire 
to  extirpate  sedition,  Pedro  punished  by  anticipation  those 
who  might  one  day  prove  dangerous.  Two  natural  sons  of 
King  Alphonso  were  yet  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in 
civil  war,  and  had  been  kept  in  strict  confinement  for  years. 
One  was  a  youth  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  few  years  older; 
but  Pedro  remembered  that  at  twenty  Don  Enrique  had 
been  an  active  rebel,  and  he  ordered  the  poor  boys  to  be 
executed  in  the  prison  which  they  had  so  long  tenanted. 
Hundreds  of  victims  of  less  note  fell  in  turn,  whose  various 
martyrdoms  would  fill  half  a  volume.  His  ballasteros  brought 
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him  in  the  heads  of  proscribed  knights  dangling  from  their 
saddle-bows  ;  and  if  men  could  be  governed  by  fear  alone,  Pedro 
would  have  been  all  powerful.  During  ten  successive  years,  he 
continued  to  murder  upon  system  ;  striking  at  every  head  that 
towered  above  the  rest,  until  his  decimated  nobles  bowed  in 
slavish  humility  around  his  throne.  Had  he  struggled  only 
against  factions  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  successful;  for  every  new  attack  on  the  clergy  or  the 
nobility  gained  him  for  a  time  the  supjmrt  of  the  masses.  The 
Castilian  people  were  proud  of  the  King  who  could  humble 
their  once  haughty  tyrants,  and  impartial  despotism  secured  to 
them  comparative  repose.  But  his  wars  with  Aragon  and 
Grenada  obliged  him  to  levy  troops  and  exact  new  taxes.  He 
lost  the  favour  of  the  commons  in  consequence,  and  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  by  disaffected  subjects.  The  work  of  years 
was  destroyed  in  one  campaign  ;  and  the  throne,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  so  much  crime  and  bloodshed,  was  destined  to 
crumble  before  an  army  of  adventurers. 

But  even  before  this  period  arrived,  Pedro  had  lost  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  Fortune ;  and  suspicion  had  neutralised  the  energies  of 
his  once  determined  spirit.  The  tyrant’s  curse  was  on  him.  He 
trusted  no  one.  To  his  eyes  every  counsel  hid  a  snare,  every 
offer  of  service  covered  some  secret  design ;  his  courtiers  were 
meditating  treason,  and  his  soldiers  contemplating  desertion. 
During  his  last  wars  with  Aragon,  when  successive  advantages 
had  placed  his  enemy  in  his  power,  he  did  not  dare  to  stand  the 
risks  of  a  battle,  though  victory  seemed  certain, — lest  his  fol¬ 
lowers  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
His  scornful  avowal  of  these  suspicions  is  a  trait  of  desperation, 
beyond  that  which  the  tragic  Muse  has  attributed  even  to 
Macbeth.  The  Aragonese  army  was  in  sight ;  the  king  assembled 
his  council,  and  asked  his  captains  whether  in  their  opinion  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked : 

‘  All  remained  silent,  and  looked  towards  Diego  de  Padilla,  one  of 
his  most  favoured  counsellors,  as  if  to  request  him  to  act  as  spokes¬ 
man.  “  Sire,”  said  Padilla,  “  it  is  long  since  God  allotted  to  the  House 
of  Castile  and  the  House  of  Aragon  their  respective  portions,  and  if 
Castile  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  quarter  of  it  would  form  a 
kingdom  as  large  as  Aragon.  Master  of  all  Castile,  you  are  the 
■greatest  king  of  Christendom,  and,  I  may  verily  add,  of  the  whole 
w'orld.  Methinks  that,  if  you  this  day  attack  the  king  of  Aragon  with 
all  your  might,  you  will  overcome  him,  and  be  king  of  Castile  and 
Aragon ;  nay,  with  the  help  of  God,  Emperor  of  Spain.”  Padilla, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  king’s  brother-in-law,  and  the  confidant 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  perhaps  disclosing  his  master’s  most 
secret  projects.  In  consequence,  all  the  captains,  fancying  they  un- 
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(lerstood  the  king’s  wishes,  were  unanimous  to  advise  a  battle,  and  to 
anticipate  victory.  While  they  spoke,  Pedro,  greatly  agitated,  re¬ 
mained  standing,  and  continued  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  that  he  had 
taken  from  a  page.  “  So,”  he  replied,  “  you  are  all  agreed  that  I 
should  fight  the  Aragonese  ?  Well,  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  had  for  my 
vassals  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  I  would  fight  fearlessly 
against  you  and  against  the  whole  world.  But  do  you  know  what 
vassals  I  have  ?  With  this  bit  of  bread  I  could  feed  all  the  loyal 
servants  I  have  in  Castile.”  After  this  abrupt  reply,  the  King, 
leaving  his  captains  in  surprise  and  confusion,  mounted  his  horse  and 

returned  to  Lix . It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  aware  of 

some  secret  treason  against  bis  person ;  and  if  he  refrained  from 
punishing,  it  was  doubtless  because  the  traitors  were  too  numerous.’ 

In  1361  Blanche  de  Bourbon  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
after  eight  years’  captivity.  Her  name,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  a  war  cry  of  the  League,  and  which  had  roused  Toledo  into 
insurrection,  had  been  almost  forgotten ;  and  all  sympathy  with 
her  wrongs  had  ceased,  save  in  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
among  whom  the  voice  of  pity  ever  wakes  its  latest  echoes. 
The  fickleness  of  popular  affection  has  become  a  proverb ;  yet 
long  after  the  knights  and  nobles,  who  had  affected  to  take  arms 
in  her  defence,  had  forgotten  Blanche,  a  peasant  of  Andalusia 
was  bold  enough  to  admonish  the  King,  and  warn  him  that 
God  would  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  towards  his 
Queen.  Her  death  was  universally  attributed  to  her  husband, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Ayala’s  Chronicle 
is  his  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  this  un¬ 
happy  princess,  and  of  the  particulars  of  her  murder ;  yet 
M.  Merimee,  who  has  on  other  occasions  generally  adopted 
Ayala  as  his  guide,  is  disposed  to  acquit  the  King  of  this 
odious  crime,  for  no  other  reason  than  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  a  needless  one.*  We  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  to  a  man  of  Pedro’s  revengeful  character  nothing  could  be 
more  galling  than  the  thought  that  after  his  death  his  crown 
might  descend  to  one  of  his  moat  hated  enemies.  This  could 
only  be  prevented  by  a  new  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  heir,  or  by  the  recognition  of  Maria  de  Padilla  as  Queen, 

*  Air.  Ticknor  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  his  ‘  base  passion  for 
‘  his  mistress’  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  motive  for  a  crime, 

‘  which  during  eight  years  he  had  hesitated  to  commit.’  Of  about 
a  dozen  ballads  on  the  subject  of  Pedro,  several,  he  says,  are  devoted 
to  it :  Nor  does  he  intimate  any  doubt  of  Ayala’s  credibility  in  this 
instance, — though  he  allows  that  the  general  ‘fairness  of  Ayala  in 
‘  regard  to  Don  Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and  from  his  relations  to 
‘  that  monarch  may  naturally  be  suspected.’ —  The  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  i.  167.  note. 
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and  the  legitimation  of  her  children.  Now,  though  we  have 
seen  that  the  life  of  Blanche  was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  first  of  these  projects,  nor  perhaps  to  the  second,  yet  her 
removal  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  their  success.  In  the 
next  place,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  murder  of 
Blanche  would  not  have  been  the  only  needless  crime  that 
Pedro  committed.  M.  Mcrimce’s  pages  supply  a  dozen  in¬ 
stances  fully  as  gratuitous. 

If  the  King  sacrificed  his  wife  to  the  wish  of  placing  his 
mistress  on  the  throne,  he  was  justly  punished.  Dona  Maria 
soon  followed  Blanche  to  the  grave.  Pedro’s  grief  was  boundless 
and,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all  classes. 
The  favourite  was  generally  beloved.  She  had  been  gentle  and 
indulgent  in  prosperity,  patient  under  all  trials,  and  faithful  to 
her  cruel  lover  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Her  influ¬ 
ence,  as  far  as  it  went,  had  been  exerted  to  protect  and  save. 
Habit,  and  the  blind  veneration  which  considered  kings  as 
8uj)erior  to  the  laws  which  shackle  inferior  mortals,  had  taught 
the  people  to  respect  the  royal  choice ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Doua  Marla  was  of  sufficiently  noble  birth,  for  her  elevation  not 
to  offend  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  court.  The  highly- 
prized  privilege  of  the  aristocracy  to  furnish  exclusively  to 
royal  corruption  had  not  been  infringed  in  this  instance.  For 
years  Dona  Maria  had  been  treated  as  a  queen ;  and  Pedro  now 
resolved  that  she  should  be  interred  with  regal  honours.  Her 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  stately  procession  of  pre¬ 
lates  and  nobles,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Seville, 
with  the  forms  established  for  the  burial  of  queens.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  was  afterwards  held  at  Seville ;  where  the 
King,  having  solemnly  declared  that  his  union  with  Blanche  had 
been  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  marriage  with 
Maria  de  Padilla,  presented  to  the  Assembly  his  son  Alonso,  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  as  his  heir.  A  few  years  before,  such  a 
pretension  would  not  have  been  tolerated ;  and  Pedro  was  now 
more  universally  detested  than  at  any  former  period,  —  but  he 
was  also  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  to  oppose  him  was 
death  ;  and  the  son  of  Maria  de  Padilla  was  submissively  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  heir  of  Castile.  Before  dissolving  the  Cortes, 
he  announced  that  he  should  probably  soon  have  to  call  on  them 
for  aid  against  a  powerful  enemy. 

It  was  indeed  no  common  enemy.  The  recently  concluded 
peace  between  England  and  France  had  left  without  employ 
the  numerous  soldiers  of  adventure  who  had  fought  on  either 
side.  They  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  pillage ;  and  even 
that  resource  now  sometimes  failed  them  in  the  desolated  pro- 
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vinces  of  France.  They  were  eager,  therefore,  for  a  new  and  less 
exhausted  prey.  Once  before,  a  few  straggling  bands  had  assailed 
the  very  frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  a  proclamation  of  Princeps 
namque,  calling  out  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been 
necessary  to  drive  them  back.  It  was  evident  that  the  attack 
would  be  renewed,  and  that  the  combined  forces  of  Spain  could 
alone  repel  the  invasion,  should  the  free  companies  unite  into 
one  army.  Yet  Pedro,  blinded  by  vindictive  feelings,  during 
three  successive  years  wasted  the  troops  and  money  which 
Castile  liberally  furnished,  in  wars  with  Aragon,  which  only 
served  to  weaken  both  kingdoms.  In  the  meantime  Don 
Enri(|ue  of  Trastamara  had  publicly  avowed  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  captains  of  these 
mercenary  bands.  But  many  obstacles  had  arisen :  the  greatest 
being  the  want  of  money.  The  chiefs  of  the  free  companies 
were  not  men  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  without  being  assured 
of  their  pay ;  and  Don  Enrique’s  personal  resources  were  small. 
There  were  other  parties,  however,  who  had  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Charles  V.  especially  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  rid  France  of  their  hated  presence. 
Ill  able  to  furnish  more,  he  gave  them  a  chief,  whom  he 
ransomed  from  Chapdos  for  the  very  purjxjse.  Bertrand 
Du  Guesclin  was  the  best  soldier  of  France;  and  during  fivo 
and  twenty  years  of  hard  fighting  he  had  become  well  known 
to  all  the  captains  of  adventure,  whether  English,  French,  or 
Gascon.  His  name  inspired  equal  confidence  to  his  former 
comrades  and  his  former  enemies.  Du  Guesclin  met  the  chiefs 
of  the  free  companies  at  Chalons,  to  explain  to  them  the  object 
of  the  campaign.  The  chronicles  of  the  day  have  transmitted 
to  us  his  harangue.  *  I  propose  to  you,’  he  said,  ‘  an  enterprise 
‘  worthy  of  good  knights,  and  I  open  to  you  a  new  country. 
‘Glory  and  profit  await  you  in  Spain.  You  will  find  there  a 
‘  wealthy  and  avaricious  king.  He  has  great  treasures,  he  is  an 
‘ally  of  the  Saracens,  and  half  a  jiagan  himself.  We  will  con- 
‘  quer  his  kingdom,  and  give  it  to  the  Count  of  Trastamara,  our 
‘  old  comrade,  a  good  lance  as  you  know,  and  liberal  too,  who 
‘  will  share  with  you  the  lands  you  conquer  from  the  Jews  and 
‘  Saracens  of  the  wicked  King  Pedro.  So  now,  comrades,  let 
‘  us  give  honour  to  God,  and  forsake  the  Devil.’ 

No  eloquence  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Religion,  chivalry,  or  cupidity,  and  in  some  cases  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  three,  served  to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Great 
Company,  as  it  was  now  called.  The  Count  de  la  Marche  and 
the  Sire  de  Beaujeu,  both  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France, 
joined  the  enterprise,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Blanche  their  kins- 
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woman ;  others  sought  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  in  arms ;  but  the  far  greater  number  were  allured  merely 
by  the  hope  of  gain.  All  the  freebooters  of  France  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  Great  Company,  which  soon  numbered  about 
12,000  well-equipped  and  well-disciplined  soldiers,  one  third 
of  whom  were  English,  or  Gascon  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England.  Well  might  Charles  V.  exclaim  that  his  brave 
Knight  of  Brittany  had  done  him  better  service  on  this  occasion 
than  if  he  had  gained  him  a  province. 

The  Devil,  whom  the  adventurers  had  promised  to  forswear, 
appears  to  have  had  as  good  service  from  them  as  ever,  though 
they  adopted  the  white  cross  as  a  badge ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  now  expected  the  Church  to  assist  them  with 
subsidies.  Under  pretence  of  obtaining  a  general  absolution  from 
the  Pope,  before  undertaking  what  they  termed  their  crusade, 
they  determined  to'reach  Spain  by  the  rather  circuitous  but  pro¬ 
fitable  route  of  Avignon.  The  Great  Company  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  wdthin  sight  of  the  papal  palace,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  contribution.  In  vain  were  the  spiritual  thunders  of 
the  Holy  Father  put  in  requisition  to  rid  his  dominions  of  the 
scourge.  Du  Guesclin  hinted  to  his  Holiness  that  his  soldiers 
‘  had  become  honest  men  against  their  will,  and  would  easily 
*  return  to  their  old  trade.’  After  some  negotiation  the  adven¬ 
turers  reduced  their  demands  to  5000  gold  florins,  which  the 
Pope  agreed  to  pay,  but  which  in  fact  was  furnished  by  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Avignon.  The  Church  was  content 
with  adding,  on  its  own  account,  the  wished-for  absolution. 

Thus  laden  with  gold  and  lightened  of  their  sins,  the  Great 
Company  entered  Spain.  The  ravages  they  committed  in  Aragon, 
where  they  were  received  as  allies,  showed  what  an  enemy  might 
expect  from  them.  All  was  consternation  and  confusion  at 
Burgos,  where  the  King  had  assembled  his  troops.  The  dis¬ 
couragement  and  apathy,  which  so  often  precede  great  reverses, 
had  taken  possession  of  Pedro,  even  before  his  danger  was  so 
imminent;  misfortune  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  had 
clouded  his  spirit  even  when  his  power  seemed  most  secure. 
We  have  seen  his  irresolution  and  distrust  of  his  subjects,  when 
he  fought  against  Aragon,  —  how  much  more  reason  had  he 
now  to  feai*  defection  1  Where  were  the  faithful  followers  to 
oppose  to  the  Castilian  exiles  who  bore  the  banner  of  Castile, 
for  King  Enrique  at  the  head  of  the  free  companies  ?  The 
nobles  who  surrounded  him  were  the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons 
of  his  numerous  victims.  Could  he  trust  his  crown  to  their 
fidelity  ?  Did  they  gather  round  him,  even  now,  to  defend,  or 
to  betray  ?  While  he  was  yet  deliberating,  his  kingdom  had 
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passed  from  him.  Calahorra  first  opened  its  gates  to  the  pre¬ 
tender.  There,  one  of  the  usual  acts  of  an  usurper’s  progress 
was  gone  through :  the  crown  of  Castile  was  ofiered  by  the 
army  to  Don  Enrique,  and  accepted  after  an  appropriate  show 
of  reluctance.  As  the  invading  torrent  rolled  onwards,  every 
town  and  castle  surrendered  at  its  approach.  Pedro  fled  from 
Burgos  to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Seville,  his  feeble  escort 
dwindling  at  every  halt.  When  at  last  he  left  Seville  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Portugal,  his  Moorish  guards  were  the  only  soldiers 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  More  than  once  Pedro  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  if  his  subjects  betrayed  him,  he  could  reckon 
on  the  fidelity  of  his  friend  King  Mahomed  ;  imprudent  words, 
which  even  a  popular  monarch  could  not  have  uttered  with 
impunity.  The  clergy  were  sure  not  to  forgive  a  prince  who 
had  prohibited  the  usual  tithes  to  the  Pope  from  being  levied 
in  his  dominions,  and  had  braved  excommunication.  Priests 
whispered,  and  peasants  believed,  that  a  king  in  league  with 
infidels  was  half  a  renegade  ;  and  that,  like  Count  Julian  of  old, 
he  was  prepared  to  renounce  his  God  and  his  country  for  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  Don  Enrique 
made  an  edifying  contrast,  and  procured  pay  for  his  adventurers  by 
fining  the  Jews  of  Toledo,  and  by  similar  meritorious  extortions. 
Even  at  a  later  day  intolerance  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
religion ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  two  words  were  synony¬ 
mous.  Gentle  means  were  also  resorted  to  by  the  new  King  to 
acquire  partisans :  court  favours,  oflSces,  titles,  and  estates  were 
distributed  with  unexampled  prodigality ;  the  royal  treasures,  so 
carefully  accumulated  by  Pedro,  were  lavished  on  all  those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  served  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  and 
Henry’s  favours  (mercedes  enriqumas')  became  a  proverb  in  Spain, 
signifying  rewards  too  lightly  earned. 

Pedro  was  now  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom,  which  two  months 
before  had  acknowledged  him  as  its  ab^lute  master.  Although 
his  experience  of  human  nature  led  him  to  expect  treachery, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  cruel  blow  which  awaited  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  always 
appeared  a  firm  ally.  Dona  Beatrix,  Pedro’s  eldest  daughter, 
and  his  heiress  since  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  and,  as  was  frequent  in 
such  cases,  resided  at  the  Portuguese  court  until  she  should  be 
of  a  marriageable  age.  Pedro  met  his  daughter  at  a  small 
firontier  town,  ignominiously  returned  to  him,  with  the  con¬ 
temptuous  message,  that  the  Infant  no  longer  wished  to  marry 
her ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  was  not  to 
look  for  an  asylum  in  Portugal.  To  so  unexpected  an  insult 
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the  King  made  no  reply,  but  remained  for  some  minutes  brooding 
in  ominous  silence  over  this  last  desertion  ;  then  taking  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  gold  pieces,  he  scattered  them  on  the  inhospitable  soil. 
An  attendant  making  some  remark  upon  his  needless  prodi¬ 
gality:  ‘  I  sow,’  replied  Pedro,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  —  ‘I  sow, 

‘  but  one  day  I  wdll  return  to  reap.’ 

He  now  sought  the  protection  of  the  only  prince  who  w'as 
chivalrous  enough  to  remain  faithful  to  an  unfortunate  ally,  and 
])Owcrful  enough  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  The  Black  Prince 
held  his  court  at  Bordeaux.  Pedro  joined  him  there.  Com¬ 
passion  for  his  reverses,  the  sight  of  his  three  innocent  daughters, 
respect  for  former  treaties,  and  the  memory  of  a  sister  formerly 
betrothed  to  him,  but  who  had  died  at  Bayonne  on  her  way  to 
Spain,  would  probably  have  been  suffieient  to  command  the 
sword  of  the  gallant  prince,  even  though  the  cause  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  dethroned  by  an  usurper,  had  not  been  in  his  eyes  the 
cause  of  royalty  itself.  He  promised  Pedro  his  support ;  and 
immediately  assembled  his  council  to  propose  an  expedition  to 
Castile,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  appealing  to  his  father. 
But  his  more  prudent  father  and  the  wary  barons  of  Guyenne 
made  many  objections :  Edward  the  Third  desired  to  be  assured 
tliat  neither  English  money  nor  English  troops  would  be  re¬ 
quired :  and  the  Gascon  barons,  —  whose  opinion  of  Pedro  had 
been  fonned  on  the  report  of  the  caj)tains  of  adventure  who 
had  returned  from  Spain, — declared  that  his  misfortunes  were 
only  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes,  sent  by  Heaven  as 
warnings  to  other  princes.  All  these  objections  were,  however, 
overruled :  the  prince  assuring  his  father  that  the  King  of 
Castile,  whose  resources  had  in  fact  been  long  exhausted,  and 
for  whom  he  was  then  sending  his  own  plate  to  the  mint,  had 
still  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  But  the  doubloons  and  jewels, 
which  would  go  far  in  bribing  a  few  covetous  courtiers,  were 
poor  supplies  for  carr}dng  on  a  w’ar. 

There  was  another  prince  whose  alliance,  on  this  occasion,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  was  most  important.  The  only  route  by  which 
the  English  army  could  enter  Spain  lay  through  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  keys  of  Castile  might  be  said  to 
be  in  his  keeping.  Of  all  the  bad  princes  who  reigned  at  that 
time  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  the  most  despicable  ;  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  have  summed  up  his  qualities  in  the  comprehensive 
surname  of  the  Bad.  Charles  of  Navarre  engaged  to  give  up  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  English  army,  on  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  from  Pedro  tlie  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Logrono, 
and  a  subsidy  of  76,000  florins.  This  engagement  was  no  sooner 
signed  than  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Don  Enrique, 
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from  whom  he  obtained  the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the  very  same 
provinces  on  condition  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  English. 
These  cross  negotiations  are  a  sample  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the  Black 
Prince  was  not  to  be  so  baffled ;  the  English  army  made  its  way 
through  Navarre,  and,  on  the  1st  April  1367,  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  near  the  little  village  of  Navarrete.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  captains,  Don  Enrique  marched  to  meet  it. 
In  vain  the  King  of  France  wrote  to  him,  that  it  was  madness  to 
risk  a  battle  against  such  a  general  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
his  old  and  experienced  soldiers.  In  vain  Du  Gucsclin  told  him 
that  the  English  were  invincible  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  recom¬ 
mended  him  rather  to  try  that  harassing  warfare,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  armies  in  a  foreign  country, — a  warfare  which  he  him¬ 
self,  some  years  later,  carried  on  in  France  against  an  English 
army  of  still  greater  strength.  ‘  The  God  of  battles,’  he 
replied,  ‘  should  judge  between  his  rival  and  himself.’  As 
the  Castilian  army  appeared  on  the  plain  between  Najera  and 
Navarrete,  the  Black  Prince  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  daring  of  his  foe,  and  exclaimed  with 
generous  enthusiasm,  ‘  By  St.  George,  that  Bastard  is  a  valiant 
‘  knight !  ’  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarrete  or  Najera,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  is  well  known.  The  English  were  com¬ 
pletely  victorious;  the  best  captains  of  the  Castilian  army 
(Du  Gucsclin  himself,  and  Ayala,  the  historian,  then  their  stan¬ 
dard  bearer,  among  the  rest)  were  taken  prisoners ;  Don  Enrique 
fled  for  his  life,  and  a  hated  tyrant  was  once  more  replaced  upon 
the  throne. 

To  all  appearances  the  battle  of  Najera  had  decided  the  fate 
of  Castile.  The  Black  Prince,  however,  foresaw  that  the  decree 
of  that  day  might  possibly  be  reversed  on  some  future  occasion. 
His  first  question  to  the  knights,  who  came  to  report  the 
number  of  prisoners,  was,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  pretender. 
In  the  Gascon  dialect  which  he  generally  spoke,  he  inquired 
eagerly,  —  ‘  E  lo  bort  es  mart  o  presV  ‘  And  the  Bastard,  is  he 
‘  dead  or  taken  ?  ’  On  being  told  that  he  had  fled,  and  that  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost,  he  exclaimed  prophetically,  —  *  Non  ay  res 
*  fait  I'  ‘  Nothing  is  done!’  On  the  same  battle-field,  where  he 
had  rendered  justice  to  the  character  of  his  enemy,  he  also  learnt 
to  estimate  the  character  of  his  ally.  Long  after  the  English 
troops  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  Pedro  might  be  seen  on  his 
black  charger,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  waving  before  him, 
galloping  over  the  plain,  and  calling  for  his  brother  in  a  voice 
of  fury.  When  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  last,  it  was  to  com¬ 
mit  an  act  of  violence  which  disgusted  the  English  prince,  and 
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outraged  all  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Among  the  captives  was  a 
certain  Inigo  Lopez  Orozco,  taken  prisoner  by  a  Gascon  knight. 
Orozco  had  been  one  of  the  King’s  favourite  attendants,  but  had 
abandoned  him  during  his  flight  from  Burgos.  His  rage  knew 
no  bounds,  when  he  recogni^  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits ;  and  rushing  on  the  prisoner,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Gascon  knight,  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  No  act 
could  be  more  personally  displeasing  to  the  captains ;  the  murder 
of  a  prisoner  was  not  only  an  unknightly  deed,  it  deprived  the 
victor  of  the  profits,  if  not  of  the  glory,  of  his  prize.  For,  ransom 
in  those  days  was  the  soldiers’  prize-money ;  the  handsomest 
castles  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  it.  On  the 
very  field  where  they  had  conjointly  triumphed,  Edward  and 
his  ally  exchanged  angry  words,  which  were  the  harbingers  of 
more  serious  quarrels.  Pedro  begged  notwithstanding,  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  Castilian  prisoners  should  be  given  over  to 
him,  offering  to  pay  their  ransom  to  the  English  knights  to 
whom  they  belonged.  The  vindictive  feeling  which  prompted 
the  request  was  not  even  disguised.  ‘  I  will  speak  to  them,’  he 
said,  with  one  of  his  terrible  smiles,  *  and  will  contrive  to  make 
*  them  remain  in  my  service ;  if  they  are  suffered  to  escape  or 
‘  to  pay  ransom  I  shall  ever  have  them  for  mine  enemies.’  The 
cruel  demand  was  declined  of  course ;  it  only  drew  down  on  him 
a  severe  reproof  from  the  Black  Prince — who  from  that  day 
conceived  a  rooted  aversion  for  a  nature  so  dissimilar  to  his  own. 

The  breach  widened  daily.  Pedro,  once  restored  to  his  throne, 
sought  to  get  rid  of  his  expensive  allies.  The  treaty  of  Libourne 
was  not  executed.  The  Black  Prince  in  vain  demanded  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  ports  of  Biscay,  and  claimed  the  pay 
due  to  Ins  soldiers.  Some  new  difficulty  was  constantly  arising. 
Pedro  pretended  that  the  Spanish  money  he  had  paid  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  to  the  English  captains  for  their  equipment  had  been 
taken  at  an  usurious  rate  of  exchange,  and  that  certain  jewels 
pledged  to  the  Black  Prince  himself  had  been  greatly  under¬ 
valued.  He  insisted,  before  paying  any  further  sums,  that  a 
new  account  of  the  monies  already  advanced  should  be  made 
out.  To  have  told  the  truth,  and  have  confessed  that  to  fulfil 
his  agreement  was  beyond  his  power,  would  have  been  wiser. 
The  coffers  of  the  State  were  empty,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Biscay  were  not  people,  as  Pedro  well  knew,  who  could  be 
ceded  agmnst  their  will  to  any  foreigner.  It  was  many  months, 
however,  before  the  Prince  saw  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
During  that  time,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  dysentery  had 
reduced  his  brilliant  army  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  numbers ; 
and  his  own  bad  health,  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  and  the 
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threatening  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the  King  of  France 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  return  home.  He  quitted 
Spain  in  disgust,  leaving  Pedro  to  the  fate  which  it  was  evident 
must  sooner  or  later  overtake  him. 

The  restoration  of  Pedro,  like  most  restorations  effected  by 
foreign  intervention,  was  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  His  throne 
had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  rapid  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year  had  shown  the 
people  of  Castile  that  the  power  of  the  King  had  been  founded 
on  their  own  fears ;  and  that  a  nation,  with  a  good  will  of  its 
own  and  a  little  help  from  abroad,  might  rid  itself  of  its  tyrant. 
The  treasury'  was  exhausted ;  and  the  money  necessary  for  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  English  army, —  whose  presence  alone,  however,  now 
maintained  his  authority,  —  could  only  be  raised  by  collecting 
again  the  taxes  which  had  been  already  levied  by  Don  Enrique 
during  his  temporary  reign.  This  was  an  exaction  almost  as 
odious  as  the  licentiousness  of  foreign  troops,  for  whose  excesses 
in  the  northern  provinces  where  they  had  been  quartered  Pedro 
was  held  responsible.  Yet,  even  then,  had  he  followed  the  advice 
pressed  upon  him  on  the  field  of  Najera,  and  sought  to  win  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  might  have  re-established  his  au¬ 
thority.  Unfortunately  he  knew  but  one  way  of  governing  men, 
and  that  was  by  fear.  His  entrance  into  a  town  was  a  signal 
for  executions.  His  cruelty,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
exercised  only  on  illustrious  rebels,  was  now  extended  to  all 
classes.  From  his  town  of  Toledo  he  exacted  hostages  as  from 
a  conquered  city.  At  Burgos,  where  the  usurper  had  been 
received  without  opposition,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  chief  knights  together  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  burgesses, 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  orders.  But  of  all  his 
barbarous  acts,  none  excited  so  much  indignation  as  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Dona  Urraco  de  Osorio.  The  unfortunate  lady  was 
the  mother  of  a  man  who  had  refused  to  follow  the  King  into 
exile ;  and  for  that  imputed  offence  she  was  burned  alive,  on  the 
spot  which  is  now  the  public  walk  of  Seville. 

While  Pedro  was  thus  estranging  his  allies,  and  exasperating 
his  subjects,  his  rival,  whose  cause  had  seemed  so  hopeless  the 
day  he  fled  from  the  field  of  Najera,  was  preparing  to  re-enter 
Castile,  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  few  knights  who 
had  escaped  from  that  fatal  battle,  or  who  had  paid  their  ransom 
to  their  English  captors,  had  rejoined  him  in  France,  and  were 
eager  once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  French 
King  at  first  had  not  dared  openly  to  attack  a  prince,  who  was 
under  the  protection  of  England ;  but  when  Pedro  had  emanci¬ 
pated  himself  from  his  protectors,  the  French  King  grew  bolder. 
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and  furnished  money  to  equip  the  little  troop  with  which  Don 
Enrique  hoped  to  win  a  kingdom.  There  was  no  need  to 
trans{X)rt  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees; — all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  valiant  escort  as  far  as  Castile.  The  bold  pretender  re¬ 
membered  how,  on  a  former  occasion,  towns  and  castles  had 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach :  he  depended  much  on  the 
friends  he  had  acquired ’during  his  short  reign ;  but  above  all  on 
the  intense  hatred  which  Pedro  now  inspired.  It  was  a  daring 
attempt.  With  only  400  lances  he  tmversed  Navarre  and 
Aragon ;  and  crossing  the  Ebro,  was  soon  before  Calahorra, 
where  he  had  been  proclaimed  King  the  year  before.  AVTien 
told  that  he  had  entered  the  territory  of  Castile,  he  dismounted, 
and  after  tracing  a  cross  on  the  sand,  knelt  and  kissed  it :  ‘I 
‘  swear,’  he  said,  ‘by  this  cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  redemp- 
‘  tion,  that  whatever  dangers  or  misfortunes  may  accrue,  I  will 
‘  not  leave  Castile  alive.  In  Castile  will  I  await  death,  or  such 
‘  trials  as  Heaven  may  send.’ 

Success  attended  his  progress :  Calahorra,  Burgos  (the  ancient 
ca2)ital  of  Castile),  Leon  and  IMadrid,  then  a  thinly  pojiulated 
town,  but  im[K)rtant  by  its  fortifications,  surrendered  to  him; 
—  and  in  the  sjmng  of  the  year  1368,  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  The 
northern  provinces  had  almost  all  taken  part  with  Don  Enriejue ; 
while  the  southern,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Cordova, 
still  recognised  the  King.  Against  Cordova  Pedro  resolved  to 
direct  his  whole  strength ;  and  swore,  that  with  the  help  of  his 
Mahomedan  ally,  the  King  of  Grenada,  he  would  make  such  an 
example  of  the  town  as  should  strike  terror  into  all  rebels.  The 
dread  of  his  implacable  resentment  gave  the  apparently  doomed 
citizens  the  energy  of  despair.  Cut  off  from  every  hope  of 
succour,  they  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  The  jMoors  of 
Andalusia  had  risen  almost  to  a  man.  What  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  to  Christian  armies,  Cordova  w'as  to  theiu. 
It  had  long  bee  i  the  capital  of  the  Andalusian  Moors :  —  a  holy 
city,  containing  the  venerated  JNIosque  built  by  Abdcr-Iiahmau. 
Their  first  onset  was  terrible,  as  is  that  of  all  fanatic  troops. 
A  breach  was  made,  and  fur  an  instant  the  black  banners  of 
Islam  waved  over  the  walls.  All  appeared  lost,  when  the  women, 
with  frantic  shrieks  and  bitter  reproaches,  rushed  through  the 
streets,  calling  on  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  save  them  from 
slavery  and  brutal  violence.  The  Christians  rallied,  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  Moslems  were  driven  back  to  their  very  tents.  Once  repulsed, 
the  Moors  could  not  be  induced  to  renew  the  attack.  ‘  Allah,’ 
they  said,  ‘  will  not  restore  to  us  the  holy  city.’  Within  a  few 
days,  the  whole  Moorish  army,  amounting  to  30,000  foot  and 
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500  horse,  was  disbanded.  Pedro,  forsaken  by  bis  allies,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  not  before  be  had  sent  a  herald 
to  proclaim  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  that  when  he  returned,  it 
would  be  to  give  it  up  to  tlaiues  and  to  pass  the  plough  over  its 
foundations.  This  league  with  the  infidels  against  his  Christian 
subjects  raised  a  universal  cry  of  indignation ;  which  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  retired  to  Seville,  leaving  Andalusia  to  the 
JNIoors.  Towns  were  sacked  by  them,  and  whole  populations 
destroyed;  — 11,000  persons,  it  is  said,  were  carried  oft'  to 
slavery  from  the  territory  of  Utrera  alone,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Seville. 

While  Pedro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  was  concen¬ 
trating  his  forces  before  Cordova,  his  rival  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  besieging  Toledo,  reputed  the  strongest  fortress 
of  all  Castile.  During  ten  months  the  town  had  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  blockade,  and  famine  was  beginning  to  be  cruelly  felt. 
All  the  horses  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  to  feed  the 
soldiers.  In  this  extremity  a  warning  message  was  despatched 
by  the  Toledans  to  their  king.  A  short  time  before,  Logroilo, 
Vittoria,  and  some  other  small  royalist  towns  in  the  north  which 
were  isolated  in  the  midst  of  revolted  provinces,  had  informed 
liim  of  their  situation,  and  requested  his  permission  (as  he  was 
unable  to  assist  them)  to  open  their  gates  to  the  King  of 
Kavarre,  instead  of  surrendering  to  Don  Enrique;  by  which 
concession,  they  thought  it  possible  they  might  purchase  the 
intervention  of  the  Kavarrese.  Pedro’s  reply  was  such  as  few 
princes  in  his  situation  would  have  made  ;  and  it  exhibits  con¬ 
spicuously  the  one  redeeming  trait  of  his  character.  After 
urging  them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  jwssible,  he  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  that,  if  Fortune  betrayed  him,  and  he 
could  not  come  to  their  relief,  they  should  make  their  surrender 
to  Don  Enrique ;  *  Kemember,  above  all  things,  that  the  crown 
‘  of  Castile  must  remain  entire.’  But  Toledo  could  not  be  given 
up  in  this  manner.  Honour  and  even  policy  forbade  it.  Pedro, 
therefore,  quitted  Seville  with  all  the  troops  he  could  command, 
and  taking  with  him  an  auxiliary  corps  of  Moorish  cavalry,  de- 
tennined  to  offer  battle  to  his  rival  beneath  its  Widls. 

While  he  was  marching  towards  Toledo,  its  besieging  army 
had  received  an  important  reinforcement.  Du  Guesclin,  whose 
ransom  had  been  again  paid  by  the  King  of  France,  with  the 
same  object  as  before,  rejoined  Don  Enrique  with  600  men-at- 
arms.  Du  Guesclin  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  his  soldiers 
were  all  picked  men.  Don  Enrique,  emboldened  by  this  acces¬ 
sion,  resolved,  in  spite  of  inferiority  of  numbers,  not  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  lung,  but  to  surprise  him  at  the  castle  of 
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Montiel,  where  hie  was  known  to  have  encamped.  Pedro, 
believing  himself  to  be  in  j)erfect  security,  and  his  brother  far 
away,  had  allowed  his  forces  to  disperse  in  different  detachments 
in  quest  of  provisions.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  commander 
of  the  castle  of  Montiel  awakened  him  to  tell  him  that  fires 
were  seen  advancing  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains.  These  were  the  torches  cjirried  by 
Du  Guesclin’s  vanguard.  The  King,  still  unconcerned,  sent  a 
few  horsemen  to  reconnoitre,  and  retired  to  sleep  again.  His 
messengers  soon  returned  in  breathless  haste,  to  say  that  the 
enemy  was  at  their  heek:  at  daybreak  the  whole  of  Don 
Enrique’s  army  was  in  sight.  The  guard  which  had  remained 
with  the  King,  although  surprised  and  in  disorder,  issued  from 
the  castle,  and,  rallying  round  his  banner,  fought  desj)erately. 
But  the  struggle  was  too  unequal.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  guard  gave  way,  and  Pedro  lumself,  with  some  other 
fugitives,  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  a  temporary  though  a  most 
dangerous  asylum. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  the  catastrophe.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  King’s  presence  in  the 
castle,  and  that  e8caj)e  was  impossible.  It  would  have  been  hoj>e- 
less  for  Pedro  to  attempt  a  sally,  and,  sword  in  hand,  force  his 
way  through  soldiers,  who  were  watching  all  the  issues  day  and 
night.  One  only  chance  remained.  Some  of  the  captains  of 
the  mercenaries  might  be  bribed.  Men  Rodriguez  de  Senabria, 
one  of  Pedro’s  most  faithful  servants,  offered  to  undertake  the 
negotiation.  He  had  had  some  acquaintance  with  Du  Guesclin, 
and,  in  consequence,  addressed  himself  to  the  French  knight. 
The  offers  of  Pedro  were  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  The 
fee  simple  of  six  towns  and  200,000  doubloons  were  to  recom¬ 
pense  Du  Guesclin’s  services.  At  first  the  offers  were  received 
with  indignation.  He  reminded  Men  Rodriguez  that  he  was  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  France  fighting  against  an  ally  of  England, 
and  w'ondered  that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  acting  against 
the  interests  of  the  chief  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  But  when 
the  Castilian  became  more  pressing,  Du  Guesclin,  with  the  same 
steady  countenance  which  he  had  maintained  throughout,  re¬ 
quested  time  for  reflection  and  for  consultation  with  his  captains. 
Men  Rodriguez  retired  full  of  hope ;  for  bribes  which  seemed 
to  have  shaken  the  honesty  of  Du  Guesclin  were  not  likely  to 
be  rejected  by  inferior  captains  of  adventure. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  expediency  of  accepting  or  refusing 
Pedro’s  offers  that  Du  Guesclin  sought  advice.  A  casuistical 
doubt,  characteristic  of  the  times,  had  arisen  in  his  mind, — 
Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  to  divulge  the  King’s  ofiers  to  Don 
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Enrique?  Such  was  the  question  he  put  to  his  counsellors. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  Don  Enrique  should  be  informed. 
According  to  these  military  judges,  treachery  authorised  trea¬ 
chery,  and  a  knight  who  proposed  to  another  what  chivalry 
forbade,  could  not  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  knight.  Du  Gucsclin 
appears  to  have  deferred  to  the  authority  of  his  captains,  as  a 
military  man  of  the  present  day  might  abide  by  the  decision  of 
his  brother  officers.  The  worst  remains  to  be  told.  Pedro 
was  to  be  lured  from  the  castle.  We  should  like  to  think,  for 
the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  even  of  France, 
so  fertile  in  valour,  that  Du  Guesclin,  having  communicated  his 
information,  stood  aloof  from  all  further  part  in  the  transaction. 
But  this  seems  difficult :  and  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  — the 
King  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  depend  on  Du  Guesclin, 
and  was  betrayed  into  his  brother’s  hands. 

On  a  dark  night,  Pedro,  with  a  few  followers,  quitted  the 
castle  of  MontieL  The  horses  of  the  little  band  had  been  shod 
with  cloth,  and  every  man  walked  in  silence  by  the  side  of  his 
steed.  The  sentinels,  who  had  received  their  orders,  allowed 
them  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  they  soon  reached  the  dry  wall 
which  enclosed  the  camp,  where  Du  Guesclin  was  waiting  for 
them ;  ‘  To  horse,  Messire  Bertrand,’  whispei-ed  the  King ;  ‘  it 
‘is  time  we  were  gone.’  No  reply  was  made,  and  the  embarrassed 
countenances  of  the  French  knights  showed  the  King  he  was 
betrayed.  Before  he  could  spring  into  his  saddle,  he  was  seized 
and  led  to  a  tent  close  by.  His  brother  soon  appeared.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  last  met,  and  at  first  they  did  not 
reeognise  each  other.  ‘  Where  is  the  bastard,  the  Jew,  that 
‘  calls  himself  King  of  Castile  ?  ’  exclaimed  Don  Enrique.  A 
French  squire  pointed  to  the  King,  saying,  ‘  There  is  your 

*  enemy.’  ‘  Yes,  I  am  he,’  cried  Pedro,  ‘  I  the  King  of  Castile. 

*  Every  man  knows  that  I  am  the  lawful  son  of  the  good  King 
‘  Alphonso, — thou  art  the  bastard.’  Our  readers  are  aware  of 
what  followed; — so  like  a  Grecian  legend  from  under  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  Even  those  least  acquainted  with  the  events  of  this 
contest  for  the  succession,  know  the  catastrophe  which  terminated 
it,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Castile  to  the  House  of  Trastamara, 
—  how  the  brothers  closed  in  mortal^combat,  and  how  the  fra¬ 
tricide  died  at  last  by  his  brother’s  hand. 

The  spectators  of  this  royal  duel  appear  to  have  thought  it  a 
worthy  sight,  and  tradition  relates  that  one  of  the  adventurers 
even  called  out  for  ‘fur  play.’  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  might  induce  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  consider  the  issue  of  the  combat  as  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  any  ^interference  on  their  part  would  be  a  presumptuous 
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opposition  to  tlie  Divine  Decree.  Yet,  according  to  the  Chro~ 
nique  de  Du  Guesclin,  Du  Guesclin  so  far  interfered,  when  the 
two  brothers  were  struggling  on  the  ground  and  Pedro  upper¬ 
most,  as  to  order  the  bastard  of  Anicres  to  break  in  and  set 
Don  Enrique  free,*  Pedro  was  now  thirty-six  yeara  old ;  and 
of  these  he  had  reigned  twenty. 

We  have  already  carried  this  review  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
must  forego  more  than  one  remark  which  we  would  fain  have 
made.  But  there  is  one  which  we  cannot  omit  in  conscience. 
M.  iMeriinee  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  on  his  guard 
against  the  seduction  which  almost  all  heroes,  even  the  worst, 
exereise  on  their  biographers.  He  has  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
causes  which  produced  the  crimes  of  Pedro,  that  he  seems  involun¬ 
tarily  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  crimes  were  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  that  any  other  prince  in  the  same  situation  would  have 
acted  as  he  did.  To  this  we  most  absolutely  demur.  True  it 
is,  that  three  princes  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  the  Peninsula, 
all  of  whom  obtained  the  surname  of  Cruel:  yet  Pedro  had 
other  contemporaries  placed  in  circumstances  scarcely  less  trying, 
whose  virtues  have  been  recorded  by  history.  Our  English 
Edward  left  a  glorious  memory.  Of  the  two  princes  who  suc¬ 
cessively  filled  the  French  throne  during  Pedro’s  reign,  one  is 
known  as  the  Good,  the  other  as  the  Wise.  In  vain  are  the 
barbarous  manners  of  bis  time  invoked  as  an  excuse  for  a 
hateful  tyrant;  there  is  no  carrying  back  the  public  consci¬ 
ence  to  any  period,  however  remote,  when  the  crimes  w'e  have 
been  relating  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
Cain  is  still  as  odious  as  the  fratricide  of  yesterday.  The  reader 
of  history  should,  we  allow,  strive  to  shade  from  his  mind’s  eye 
the  bright  day  of  freedom  and  civilisation  which  may  surround 
him,  and  endeavour  to  view  past  events  as  they  appeared  in  the 
ages  to  which  they  historically  belong.  This  voluntary  assimi¬ 
lation  of  our  position  to  that  of  the  men  w’hose  deeds  we  are 
about  to  judge,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  much  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  obscure;  as  the  eye  which  Las  been 
closed  awhile,  opens  to  a  clearer  perception  even  amid  the  darkest 
scene.  Still,  even  then,  guilt  sueh  as  Pedro’s — systematic 
treachery,  perjury,  and  murder — would  stand  out  in  accusing 
blackness  even  in  the  moral  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in 
the  night  of  the  foulest  barbarism. 

*  Another  version  attributes  this  interference  to  an  Aragonese 
kniglit,  named  Rocaberti.  The  particulars  are  so  obscure,  that  in  the 
recent  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  written  by  Anita  Gieorge,  a 
(Spanish  lady,  and  edited  by  Miss  Pardoe,  the  editor  objects  to  her 
author’s  narrative,  as  too  unfavourable  to  Du  Guesclin. 
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One  of  Pedro’s  descendants,  who  more  than  a  century  later 
sat  on  the  English  throne,  and  in  whom  we  can  trace  the  fiery 
blood  and  vindictive  temper  of  his  Castilian  ancestor,  has  also 
been  represented  by  some  modern  historians,  —  especially  by  a 
lady,  his  professed  biographer, — as  having  been  calumniated  by 
their  predecessors.  Yet  we  think  that  in  spite  of  historical 
white-washei's,  the  murderer  of  his  infant  nephews  will  be 
known  to  our  children’s  children  as  the  Bad  King,  Crook¬ 
back  Richard;  and  that  the  name  of  Pedro  —  the  threefold 
fratricide,  who  caused  his  innocent  wife  to  die  in  prison,  who 
burned  women  alive,  and  boiled  men  in  oil,  and  spilled  blood 
like  water,  —  will  be  handed  down  to  all  posterity  linked 
with  his  characteristic  surname,  whatever  national  advantages 
(and  the  constitutional  annals  of  Spain  compel  us  to  rate  them 
very  low)  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  most  profitable 
of  his  crimes. 


Aut.  V.  —  The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  u^scltylus,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  J.  S.  Blackie.  London :  1850. 

^^HERE  are  few  literary  callings  which  have  been  more  affected 
by  the  change  of  public  taste  than  that  of  the  translator. 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  earlier,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  achievement  of  a  decently  suc¬ 
cessful  version  of  a  classic  author  conferred  on  a  man  a  species  of 
immortality.  Those  who  stood  highest  as  original  poets  felt 
that  their  assurance  of  posthumous  fame  was  doubly  sure  when 
they  had  associated  their  names  with  Homer  or  Virgil.  It  was 
a  triumph  to  make  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  speak  in  poetical 
English,  though  that  English  might  represent  neither  the  form 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  original,  being,  in  fact,  only  characteristic  of 
the  translator  and  his  age.  Even  where  the  translator  had  no 
individual  merit  whatever,  he  was  able  to  gain  something  of  a 
reputation  by  re-])roducing  his  author  in  flowing  conventional 
verse.  Hoole  is  still  remembered  for  his  ‘  Tasso,’  though  scarcely, 
we  should  imagine,  read :  and  Potter  for  his  ‘  iEschylus.’  The 
new  impulse  given  to  English  poetry  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Gifford’s 
*  Juvenal’  is  the  last  instance  of  a  translation  of  an  ancient 
w’riter,  which  has  been  received  with  the  honours  due  to  an 
original  work.  After  the  public  had  once  become  accustomed 
to  Byron  and  Scott,  they  began  to  care  but  little  for  translations ; 
and  the  more  recent  influences  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  have 
not  been  more  favourable  to  these  unfortunate  attempts  to  en¬ 
twine  the  old  with  the  new.  The  number  of  translations  may 
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not  have  diminished,  but  the  general  stamp  of  those  produced 
has  been  lower,  —  a  fact  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  lite¬ 
rature,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  of  declining  national  ability, 
but  merely  shows  that  the  work  has  devolved  on  an  inferior 
class  of  workmen ;  while  the  few  exceptions  which  have  appeared 
of  real  excellence,  —  Frere’s  ‘Aristophanes,’  for  example, — 
though  acknowledged  to  exist,  have  not  been  singled  out  from 
the  mass  for  special  approbation,  so  as  to  encourage  men  of 
genuine  talent  to  pursue  that  method  of  doing  honour  to  their 
age.  It  is  true  that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  translations  of  one  kind  or  another,  since 
country  gentlemen  are  not  much  more  conversant  than  heretofore 
with  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  pastime ;  and  there  is  still  a  certain 
curiosity  among  the  ladies  to  know  something  about  those 
authors  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  But  the  works  required  are  mainly  such  as  can  easily 
be  supplied  to  order  by  the  trade;  works  which  give  more 
employment  to  the  hands  than  to  the  head,  and  are  executed 
nearly  as  speedily  as  the  translations  of  foreign  intelligence  for 
the  daily  press. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  depreciation  of  the  translator’s  office 
has  been  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
encounter.  A  translation  executed  on  the,  principles,  which 
would  have  satisfied  competent  authorities  a  century  ago,  is 
now  declared,  by  a  large  section  of  those  who  occupy  a  cor¬ 
responding  place  in  the  present  day,  to  be  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  In  this  province,  at  least,  criticism  has  nearly  succeeded 
in  reaching  what  is  conceived  to  be  its  most  [irolrable,  if  not 
most  legitimate  end, — that  of  destroying  productive  energy. 
As  usual,  its  results  have  been  almost  entirely  negative.  It 
has  started  objections,  without '  doing  any  thing  to  remove 
them.  It  has  made  some  progress  in  showing  what  translation 
is  not;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is.  The  question 
is  removed  from  the  position  which  it  held  in  the  Caroline 
times,  and  those  which  succeeded  them,  into  another,  perhaps 
a  higher  Court;  but,  for  hesitation  and  delay  of  justice, 
equal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself,  even  in  Lord  Eldon’s 
time.  Dryden  and  his  coadjutors  are  not  now  discussing  with 
the  public  the  difference  between  translation,  paraphrase,  and 
imitation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
allusions  to  modern  life  and  manners  in  a  version  of  an  ancient 
piece.  We  now  talk  of  an  author’s  work  as  divided  into  form 
and  matter,  body  and  spirit,  or  words  to  that  effect;  and  the 
point  in  dispute  is,  whether  a  translation  ought  to  aim  at 
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expressing  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way  this  is  to  be  compassed.  In  the  case  of  prose 
there  is  no  real  difficulty ;  every  body  is,  more  or  less, 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  tolerably  faithful,  fairly 
characteristic,  and  in  good  readable  English.  But  in  verse  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  composition  force  speculative  ques¬ 
tions  into  a  formidably  practical  shape.  In  spite  of  the  notable 
paradox  enunciated  by  some  modern  philosophers,  that  prose  is 
a  nobler  and  more  difficult  kind  of  writing  than  verse, — in  spite, 
too,  of  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who  know  what  composition 
is, — the  majority  of  people,  when  they  are  once  possessed  of 
M.  Jourdain’s  discovery,  that  they  have  been  talking  prose  all 
their  lives,  seem  to  conclude,  without  delay,  that  so  common  a 
thing  requires  no  special  pmns  in  order  to  be  done  well.  Verse, 
however,  is  seen  to  be  a  different  matter.  Conventional  usage 
—  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  leave  Wordsworth’s  literary 
executors  to  discuss  with  the  mass  of  mankind — has  established 
a  somewhat  fluctuating  dialect,  which  it  calls  poetical  language ; 
and  though  those  who  deal  in  this  currency  are  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  numerous,  they  still  feel  that  they  are  practising 
a  species  of  art,  and  note  its  technical  difliculties  accordingly. 
In  prose  literature  two  nations  may  have  nearly  parallel  develope- 
ments ;  if  the  writers  be  alike  in  spirit,  and  similarly  affected  by 
their  contemporaries,  the  only  difference  may  be  little  more  than 
the  unavoidable  one  of  a  mere  vocabulary ;  but  in  poetry  the 
differences  of  form  seem  to  multiply  indefinitely,  till  it  becomes 
really  a  task,  demanding  considerable  insight,  to  establish  any 
real  resemblance  between  writers  of  different  countries.  We 
may  easily  compare  an  English  historical  work  with  a  Greek  or 
Roman  masterpiece;  but  how  can  we  parallel  the  Athenian 
drama  with  our  own  ?  The  structure  of  the  two  —  the  presence 
of  the  lyric  clement  in  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  ascertaining  similarities 
almost  hopeless.  Even  when  we  come  to  weigh,  not  whole 
against  whole,  but  part  against  part,  we  find  the  difference  of 
metres  so  marked,  as  almost  to  preclude  comparison.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  hitherto  the  respective  metrical  capabilities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other, 
have  shown  themselves  in  very  different  shapes.  Ours  is  a 
living  language,  and,  as  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  writers 
of  the  present  time  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  there  are 
new  possibilities  yet  to  be  called  out ;  but  the  positive  philoso¬ 
pher  will  pronounce  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  experience 
has  run  all  one  way,  and  that  there  is  a  consequent  presumption 
that  the  facts  of  our  monosyllables,  our  accents  and  rhythm  will 
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be  found  inexorably  unbendin".*  Still,  it  may  be  argued,  the 
use  of  translations  is  different  from  that  of  original  composition. 
Even  granting  that,  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
the  reproduction  of  classical  metres ;  in  the  former  we  may  feel  a 
sterner  sense  of  duty,  commanding  us  to  persevere  against  ob¬ 
stacles,  as  being  bound  to  consult,  not  so  much  the  prejudices 
and  shrinking  timidities  of  our  own  tongue,  but  the  fixed  de¬ 
mands  of  the  author  whom  we  undertake  to  translate.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this,  though  the  claim  may  well  appear  to  be  a  little 
over  stated,  we  have  to  ask  whether  these  demands  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  attempted  performance  of  a  thing  which  is  seen, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  be  impracticable.  English 
hexameters  and  English  sapphics  and  alcaics,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  no  experimentalist  in  metrical  combinations,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  has  ever  had  the  patience  to  frame  a 
regular  fac-simile  of  a  long  and  duly  systematised  Greek  chonis. 
Such  an  achievement  would  be  one  of  those  difficulties  which 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  were  impossibilities.  But  while  the  advo- 
aates  of  one  view  were  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  those  on  the 
other  side  have  been  scarcely  more  fortunate.  They  plead  for 
analogy,  and  assert  that  a  translation  ought  to  be  to  English 
literature  what  the  original  work  is  to  Latin  or  Greek.  When 
pressed,  however,  they  seem  unable,  as  has  been  hinted,  to  furnish 
us  with  any  precise  measure  by  which  to  compare  the  relations  ex¬ 
isting  in  each  case.  They  establish,  perhaps,  one  or  two  obvious 
points,  such  as  that  Homer  may  be  more  naturally  represented 
in  ballad  metre  than  in  elaborate  couplets,  like  Pope’s  or 
Sotheby’s:  but  when  they  come  to  less  unequivocal  resem¬ 
blances,  they  arc  rather  at  a  loss.  Ought  a  Greek  ode  to  be 
rendered  by  an  English  ode  absolutely? — and  if  so,  what?  In 
writing  his  lyrics,  is  the  translator  to  choose  some  model  already 
existing  in  the  language  —  Dryden  or  Gray,  Shelley  or  Cole¬ 
ridge  —  according  as  he  may  think  any  of  them  nearer  his 
author  than  the  rest  ^  Reginald  Heber  thought  Pindar  could  be 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  Walter  Scott.  Or  is  he  to  strike  into 


*  Tills  might  be  exj>ected  from  the  difference  between  quantity  and 
accent,  however  disregarded  by  us  in  our  Greek  and  Latin  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  ‘  There  is,’  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  ‘  no  fixed  relation  either  of  number 
‘  cr  measure  between  syllables  that  arc  distinguished  only  by  the  pre- 
‘  sence  or  absence  of  accent ;  and  therefore  any  system  of  versification 
‘  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  relation,  and 
‘  that  it  is  identical  with  that  of  long  syllables  to  short,  must  plainly 
‘  proceed  upon  an  intrinsic  fallacy.’  —  iMureate  Hexameters :  Ed. 
Rev.  XXXV.  426.  The  Greek  professor,  whom  jMr.  Aubray  de  Vero 
found  at  Corfu,  made  himself  merry  with  our  Greek  prosody.— 
Picturesque  Sketches. 
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a  new  strain,  such  as  he  fancies  his  author  might  have  written, 
if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  ?  Analogy  seems  almost 
instinctively  to  suggest  that  he  should  follow  the  old  path  rather 
than  the  new;  and  thus  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  principle 
comes  out.  It  has  been  contended,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
genius  of  English  dramatic  poetry  has  led  to  a  diffusion  over 
the  whole  play  of  that  lyrical  essence  which  the  Grecian  poets 
concentrated  in  their  choral  odes ;  whence  it  has  been  thought 
to  follow  that  a  translator,  professing  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
Greek  art  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  his  own  country,  in 
order  to  do  so  effectually,  is  bound  to  dismiss  the  chorus  alto¬ 
gether,  and  throw  its  work  on  the  dialogue.  How  this .  can  be 
managed  in  a  translation,  is  hard  to  understand.  Some  in 
despair  are  for  falling  back  on  prose  ;  which  Lessing  compares 
to  a  drunken  man  dancing  without  music.  When  such  obstacles 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  discovered  by  the  increased 
powers  of  modern  vision,  who  can  wonder  that  few,  with  abilities 
for  anything  original,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  attempt  ? 
or  that  the  public,  seeing  how  little  is  likely  to  be  realised, 
should  bestow  but  a  small  share  of  its  attention  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  description  of  native  industry  ? 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  these  general  difficulties, 
applying  to  all  translations  of  classical  poetry,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  classical  drama,  produce  various  special  perplexities  in  each 
individual  instance.  Nor  do  we  know  any  one  who  is  likely  to 
have  the  truth  forced  on  his  experience  more  painfully,  than  the 
translator  of  -^schylus.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  fully  to  express,  through  a  Teutonic- 
Christian  medium,  a  spirit  belonging  to  the  earliest  and  least 
compromised  developements  of  Greek  Paganism,  nor  yet  of  that 
lonely  unapproached  sublimity  which,  one  may  well  fancy, 
would  refuse  to  be  copied  by  any  power  inferior  to  itself;  but,  of 
the  intractability  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  outward 
oiganism  in  which  the  poet’s  belief  and  the  poet’s  mind  have 
found  their  natural  embodiment, — the  language  and  the  measure. 
Take  only  one  example.  Pending  any  authoritative  judgment  on 
the  true  theory  of  translation,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  rather 
to  be  wished  for  than  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  the  rule  of  conformity,  as  between  a  work  of  art 
and  a  copy,  would  seem  to  point  out  that  it  is  desirable,  ceteris 
paribus,  to  keep  the  version  within  the  same  compass  as  the 
original  which  it  professes  to  represent.  Even  the  advocate  of 
analogy  must  admit  that  in  respect  of  brevity  and  diffuseness,  all 
languages  are  pretty  much  on  a  par, — difficulty  of  expression  in 
some  cases  being  compensated  by  superior  facility  in  others. 
There  are  passages  of  our  own  poetry  which,  in  translation,  task 
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the  compressibility  of  the  Greek  language  qxiite  as  much  as  the 
most  pregnant  expressions  of  Attic  thought  and  feeling  can  task 
one  who  has  to  find  English  equivalents.  Apparent  concise¬ 
ness  can  never  be  adequately  represented  by  apparent  redun¬ 
dancy  :  and  something,  at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  eye,  which  is 
peculiarly  satisfied  by  the  appearance  of  an  interpaged  trans¬ 
lation,  as  in  German  books,  running  line  for  line  with  the 
original,  like  Wright’s  Dante  and  its  corresponding  stanza  as 
compared  with  Cary’s.  In  the  dialogue,  at  least,  it  seems  as 
if  this  might  be  managed ;  especially  as  one  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  Greek  play  is  the  tmxof^vBla,  the  conversation  carried 
on  in  single  lines,  which  must  lose  most  of  their  effect  in 
English  if  not  exhibited  in  a  similar  form.  Shakspeare  himself 
has  occasional  (rriyoy-vBlai ;  and  the  mind  which  desires  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  impression  of  terseness,  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less,  even  though  it  were  possible,  without  obvious  and  transpa¬ 
rent  prolixity,  to  make  each  Greek  line  into  an  English  couplet. 
In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  disparity  between  the  Greek  iambic 
trimeter  and  the  English  heroic,  —  which  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  to  the  ear, — it  is  found  that  many  passages  will  at  once 
run  off  into  English  of  the  same  compass ;  and  as  the  object 
is  so  clearly  desirable,  little  scruple  is  felt  in  extending  the 
experiment  to  all,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  excep¬ 
tions  into  conformity.  We  will  suppose  that  a  translator  of 
^schylus  contrives  to  do  this,  as  our  own  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  he  may,  without  any  great  poetical  detriment  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions  so  controlled.  His  work  is  done,  and  he  places 
it  side  by  side  with  the  original,  expecting  to  be  gratified  by  see¬ 
ing  partial  if  not  entire  success.  Suddenly  it  strikes  him  that 
this  very  process  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  and 
fatal  difference  between  the  copy  and  the  original.  In  order  to 
bring  his  thoughts  within  the  range  of  ten  syllables,  he  has  used 
monosyllables  to  the  utmost.  He  may  not  be  liable  to  Pope’s 
charge  of  making  *  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.’ 
On  the  contrary,  his  verses  will  probably  be  more  than  respect¬ 
able  in  point  of  vigour  and  nerve.  But  he  will  see  at  once  that 
they  are  totally  u^ike  ./Eschylus.  How  can  a  passage  be  called 
ASschylean,  however  true  it  may  be  both  to  the  sense  and  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Greek,  which,  so  far  from  being  heavy-laden 
with  prjfuna  Itrirofidfiova,  has  not  even  a  fair  allowance  of  dis¬ 
syllables  ?  The  translator  is  driven  to  curse  the  monosyllabic 
tendencies  of  an  uninflected  language,  and  to  despair  of  ever 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Greek  and  English,  so  long  as 
the  latter,  which,  not  being  dead,  must  be  the  one  to  give  way, 
goes  on  marking  cases  by  prepositions,  and  moods  and  tenses  by 
parts  of  the  verb  substantive. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  great  regenerator  who  here,  as  in  all 
other  departments,  is  to  come  forward  one  day  and  realise  incom¬ 
patibilities,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  translator’s  duty  to  do  justice 
to  those  points  within  his  reach  which  may  appear  to  him  the 
most'  important.  Professor  Blackie  has  plainly  gone  to  work  with 
this  before  his  eyes.  He  has  seen  that  one  or  two  of  the  recent 
translations  of  the  more  celebrated  plays,  while  adhering  closely 
to  the  sense,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  form  of  the  original, 
may  yet  be  fairly  accused  of  watering  down  .^schylus,  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  prominent  characteristics,  and  enveloping  the  whole 
in  a  veil  of  modem  poetical  diction,  such  as  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  worn  by  an  Anglicised  Euripides.  Accordingly  he 
appears  to  have  made  it  his  main  object  to  give  something  of  an 
.^sohylean  colour  to  his  style  and  phraseology,  challenging  and 
fixing  every  significant  word  and  expression,  without  considering 
how  far  he  may  thus  be  led  from  his  author’s  footprints,  in  which 
he  does  not  care  to  walk  with  a  weaker  tread.  There  is  much 
to  commend  in  such  a  resolution,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  advantages  sacrificed  in  carrying  it  out.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  a  translator  take  us  through  those  chambers  of  antique 
imagery,  as  though  it  were  an  Exhibition  of  Art  in  the  year  1850, 
with  nothing  peculiar  or  characteristic  about  it.  In  point  of 
execution,  too,  Mr.  Blackie  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  who  has  paid  most  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  this  special  feature.  Mr.  Sewell,  in  a  translation  of  the 
Agamemnon,  published  a  few  years  ago,  laboured  especially  to 
bring  out  all  the  forcible  expressions  of  the  original  with  corre¬ 
sponding  force ;  but,  besides  that  his  scholarship  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort,  his  independent  spirit,  so  curiously  in  keeping  with 
his  ecclesiastical  notions,  led  him  to  commit  blunders  which  a 
merely  modest  ignorance  would  have  avoided.  Unhappily,  too,  he 
displayed  throughout  a  want  of  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  poetical 
vocabulary,  utterly  unaccountable  to  those  who,  having  had 
reason  to  admire  the  liveliness  and  grace  of  his  prose,  even  when 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  extravagant  and  irrational  opi¬ 
nions,  were  prepared  to  extract  genuine  pleasure  from  a  work, 
where  the  thoughts  were  to  be  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  only 
the  language  his  own.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  one 
who  has  undertaken  to  render  into  English  a  writer  like  .®schy- 
lus,  contrives  not  only  to  produce,  as  Burke  said,  *  the  nodosi- 
‘  ties  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  the  contortions  of  the 
‘  Sibyl  without  her  inspirations,’  but  to  accumulate  fresh  peculi¬ 
arities  gratuitously, — mistaking  smooth  places  for  nodosities,  and 
untroubled  looks  for  contortions.-  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  error 
into  which  a  man  not  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  classical  authors  is  likely  to  fall :  he  sees  that  .^schylus 
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is  frequently  rugged  and  uncouth ;  and  so  as  soon  as  he  finds  a 
word  which  appears  to  him  at  all  out  of  the  way  he  marks  it 
as  characteristic,  and  takes  care  that  the  English  public  shall 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  An  instance  occiurs  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  play,  in  the  second  line ; — jEschylus  had  spoken 
(or,  rather,  had  been  made  to  speak,  for  the  word  after  all  is 
only  an  unnecessary  correction)  of  the  cessation  of  a  watchman’s 
labour  coming  in  as  a  cure  for  a  year’s  watching — a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  expression,  easily  paralleled,  not  only  in  Greek  poetry,  but 
in  the  poetry  of  any  modem  language ;  Mr.  Sewell,  confident 
that  the  word  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  strong  and  strange  one,  gives 
it  extra  strength  and  strangeness  by  calling  it  a  salve,  without 
the  slightest  warrant  from  the  Greek  for  indulging  in  these  de- 
tmls  of  the  medicine -chest  Meantime,  Mr.  Blackie’s  scholarship 
is  remarkably  good;  the  introduction  and  notes  which  accompany 
his  translation  are  a  real  acquisition  to  our  means  of  studying 
the  Greek  Drama ;  while  his  taste  has  proved  sufficient  not  only 
to  keep  him  in  general  from  any  gratuitous  uncouthness,  but  in 
various  instances  to  entitle  him  to  something  more  than  mere 
negative  praise.  Thus  in  the  play  above  referred  to  he  has, 
we  think,  been  happy  in  preserving  the  force  of  Bpoaoi  \e6vTa>v, 
the  young,  literally  the  dew-drops,  of  lions,  by  calling  them 
*fresh-dropt  younglings,’  and,  again,  in  showing  by  a  Shak- 
sperian  touch,  ^kin  but  not- kind,’ the  double  sense  in  which 
Helen  is  said  to  be  icrjBos  opOwvvjjMv,  a  marriage-connexion  and 
a  care.  But  it  is  time  to  quote  longer  specimens.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  he  renders  the  opening  of  one  of  the  choral  odes 
in  the  Agamemnon :  — 

‘  Who  gave  her  a  name 
So  true  to  her  fame  ? 

Does  a  Providence  rule  in  the  fate  of  a  word  ? 

Sways  there  in  heaven  a  viewless  power 

O’er  the  chance  of  the  tongue  in  the  naming  hour  ? 

Who  gave  her  a  name, 

This  daughter  of  strife,  this  daughter  of  shame,  4 

The  spear-wooed  maid  of  Greece  ? 

Helen  the  taker !  ’tis  plain  to  see, 

A  taker  of  ships,  a  taker  of  men, 

A  taker  of  cities  is  she. 

From  the  soft-curtained  chamber  of  Hymen  she  fled, 

By  the  breath  of  giant  Zephyr  sped, 

And  shield-bearing  throngs  in  marshalled  array 

Hounded  her  flight  o’er  the  printless  way, 

W'here  the  swift-plashing  oar 
The  fair  booty  bore 
To  swirling  Simois’  leafy  shore. 

And  stirred  the  crimson  fray.’ 
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This  is  good  and  spirited  writing,  though  not  as  close  to  the 
Greek  throughout  as  German  exactness  would  desire,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  not  sufficiently  polished  for  an  English  ode.  Want  of  ela¬ 
boration  and  delicate  finish  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  faults 
with  which  we  have  to  charge  Mr.  Blackie.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  translator  will  be  forgiven  for  carelessnesses  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  an  original  author ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth,  as  a  translator  ought  rather  to  be  doubly 
jealous,  having  the  credit  of  two  persons  to  keep  up.  A  regular 
and  careful  attention  to  the  claims  of  rhyme  is,  we  venture  to 
assert,  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  produce  a  pleasing 
impression  as  a  lyrical  writer,  unless  he  have  previously  deter¬ 
mined  to  disj)ense  with  rhyme  altogether,  and  try  his  success  in 
dithyrambic  blank  verse.  In  Milton’s  choruses  to  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  the  rhyme  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  coming 
in  with  hardly  more  frequency  than  the  occasional  rhymed 
couplets  in  Shakspeare’s  dialogue.  Mr.  Blackie,  unwisely  as 
we  think,  sometimes  wholly  discards  rhyme;  in  the  strictly 
lyrical  passages,  however,  he  evidently  means  it  to  be  his  main 
feature.  The  passage  just  quoted  has  one  or  two  of  these 
blemishes,  lines  without  any  corresponding  rhyme ;  but  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  fault  is  much  more  observ¬ 
able.  Immediately  following  it  comes  an  antistrophe,  which, 
by  all  rules  of  composition,  ought  to  correspond  to  the  strophe ; 
here,  however,  though  a  general  material  resemblance  is  pre¬ 
served,  the  arrangement  of  rhymes  is  not  really  the  same,  and 
the  number  of  rhymelcss  lines  is  decidedly  increased.  And 
so  going  through  the  rest  of  the  play  we  find,  that  where  the 
measure  is  at  all  complicated,  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  exactly  correspond.  The  task  is 
indeed  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  a 
translator  of  a  Greek  play — a  work  of  high  poetical  art — ought 
not  to  decline.  W  e  proceed  to  another  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  more 
successful  passages.  This  time  we  will  give  the  whole  ode ;  it 
seems  to  us  well  and  boldly  rendered ;  and  the  merit  is  greater 
as  the  original  is  almost  unreadable  as  it  stands,  being  the  most 
corrupt  part  of  the  Choephorce. 

*  O  thou,  o’er  all  Olympian  gods  that  be '  ^  Stbophe  1. 

Supremely  swaying, 

With  words  of  wisdom,  when  I  pray  to  thee,' 

Inspire  my  praying. 

We  can  but  pray :  to  do,  O  Jove,  is  thine, , 

Thou  great  director ; 

Of  him  within,  who  works  thy  will  divine,* 

Be  thou  protector 
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Him  raise,  the  orphan’d  son,  whom  thou  dost  see 
In  sheer  prostration ; 

Twofold  and  threefold  he  shall  find  from  thee 
Just  compensation. 

But  hard  the  toil.  Yoked  to  the  car  of  Fate  Antistbophb  1. 

When  harshly  driven, 

O  raise  him  thou !  hiis  goaded  speed  abate 
Wisely  from  Heaven ! 

Jove  tempers  all,  steadies  all  things  that  reel ; 

When  wildly  swerveth 

From  the  safe  line  Life’s  burning  chariot-wheel. 

His  hand  preservetb. 

Ye  Grods,  that  guard  these  gold-stored  halls,  this  day 
R^eive  the  claimant. 

Who  comes,  that  old  Wrong  to  young  Right  may  pay 
A  purple  payment. 

Blood  begets  blood  ;  but,  when  this  blow  shall  fall,  Stbophe  2. 

O  thou,  whose  dwelling 
Is  Delphi’s  fuming  throat,  may  this  be  all ! 

Of  red  blo^,  welling 

From  guilty  veins,  enough.  Henceforth  may  joy 
Look  from  the  eyes  of  the  Atridan  boy, 

Discerning  clearly 

From  his  ancestr^  halls  the  clouds  unrolled. 

That  hung  so  drearly. 

And  thou,  O  Maia’s  son,  fair  breezes  blow,  Antistbophe  2. 

The  full  sail  swelling ! 

Cunning  art  thou  through  murky  ways  to  go, 

To  death’s  dim  dwelling  ; 

Dark  are  the  doings  of  the  gods ;  and  we. 

When  they  are  clearest  shown,  but  dimly  see ; 

Yet  Faith  will  follow 

Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead. 

And  thou,  Apollo. 

Crown  ye  the  deed ;  then  will  I  freely  pour  Epode. 

The  blithe  libation. 

And  with  pure  offerings  cleanse  the  Atridan  floor 
From  desecration ! 

Then  with  my  prosperous  hymn  the  lyre  shall  blend 
Its  kindly  chorus. 

And  Argos  shall  be  glad,  and  every  friend 
^joice  before  us ! 

Gird  thee  with  manhood,  boy ;  though  hard  to  do, 

It  is  thy  father’s  work ;  to  him  be  true. 

And  when  she  cries.  Son,  wilt  thou  kill  thy  Mother  ? 

Cry  Father,  Father!  and  with  that  name  smother 
The  rising  oath.  As  Perseus,  when  he  slew 
The  stony  Driad,  was  stony-hearted,  do 
Thy  mission  stoutly ; 

For  him  below,  and  her  above,  pursue 
This  work  devoutly. 
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The  gods  by  thee,  in  righteous  judgment,  show 
Their  grace  untender ; 

Thou  to  the  man  that  dealt  the  deathful  blow 
Like  death  shalt  render.’ 

An  exact  student  of  the  Greek  might  comphun  that  com¬ 
mentary  is  too  much  mixed  up  here  with  strict  translation ;  but 
this,  though  undeniably  one  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  sins,  is  venial,  and 
even  laudable,  in  the  present  instance ;  where,  though  the  sense 
of  ./Eschylus  is  generally  plain,  hardly  a  single  sentence  appears 
to  have  come  down  to  us  as  he  wrote  it :  So  that  a  little  int^o- 
laUon  and  adaptation  are  almost  necessary  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  text  as  it  should  be  —  a  fur  stretch  of  the  translator’s  privi¬ 
lege,  since  the  mere  English  reader  could  have  no  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  a  barren  fac-simile  of  the  text.  Nor  will  we  stop  to  indicate 
either  the  points  where  we  differ  from  the  sense  given  to  the 
original,  or  the  one  or  two  expressions  which  strike  us  as  out  of 
taste.  Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  the  pass£^e  is  one 
requiring  vigour  of  handling  rather  than  delicacy  of  touch  or 
ornamental  skill ;  and  consequently,  if  we  have  formed  a  right 
judgment  of  his  peculiar  merits  and  deficiencies,  well  adapted  to 
Mr.  Blackie’s  power.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  more  pathetic  parts 
of  his  author ;  on  the  contrary,  his  native  simplicity  has  enabled 
him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  do  them  justice.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Persians,  which,  as  he  rightly  ob¬ 
serves  in  his  preface  to  the  play,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear  to  the  taste  of  Bishop  Blomfield  and  other  modem  critics, 
must  have  been  wonderfully  effective  to  an  ancient  audience, 
the  exhibition  of  national  lamentation  being  brought  to  a  climax 
in  a  grand  antiphonal  chant.  We  more  readily  choose  the  pas¬ 
sage  as  coming  from  one  of  the  less  known  dramas,  not  from  the 
Prometheus,  nor  from  any  member  of  the  great  Trilogy:  — 

‘  Xerxes.  Weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow.  Strophe  6. 

To  the  palace  let  us  go ! 

Chorus.  We  weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow. 

To  the  palace  with  thee  go. 

Xerxes.  Bing  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 

Chorus.  An  ill  addition  is  ill  to  ilL  / 

Xerxes.  Swell  the  echo !  high  and  higher. 

Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire ! 

Chorus.  With  echoing  sorrow,  high  and  higher. 

We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 

Xerxes.  Heavy  came  the  blow,  and  stunning  ; 

Chorus.  From  my  eyes  the  tears  are  running. 

Xerxes.  Lift  thine  arms,  and  sing  them  low. 

Oaring  with  the  oars  of  woe ! 
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Chorus.  Our  arms  we  lift,  dark  woes  deploring. 

With  the  oars  of  sorrow  oaring. 

Xerxes.  Ring  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 

Chorus.  Grief  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ill. 

Xerxes.  With  shrill  melody,  high  and  higher. 

Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire ! 

Chorus.  With  thrilling  melody,  high  and  higher 
We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 

Xerxes.  Mingle,  mingle  sigh  with  sigh  ! 

Chorus.  Wail  for  wail,  and  cry  for  cry. 

Xerxes.  Beat  your  breasts ;  let  sorrow  surge,  Strophe  7. 

Like  a  Mysian  wailer’s  dirge ! 

Chorus.  Even  as  a  dirge,  a  Mysian  dirge. 

Xerxes.  From  thy  chin  the  honour  tear. 

Pluck  thy  beard  of  snowy  hair. 

Chorus.  We  tear,  we  tear  the  snowy  hair. 

Xerxes.  Lift  again  the  thrilling  strain. 

Chorus.  Again,  again  ascends  the  strain. 

Xerxes.  From  thy  breast  the  white  robe  tear,  Antistbophe  7. 

Make  thy  wounded  bosom  bare ! 

Chorus.  The  purfled  linen  lo !  1  tear. 

Xerxes.  Pluck  the  honour  from  thy  head. 

Weep  in  baldness  for  the  dead  1 
Chorus.  I  pluck  my  locks,  and  weep  the  dead, 
j  Xerxes.  Weep,  weep,  till  thine  eyes  be  dim! 

Chorus.  With  streaming  woe  they  swim,  they  swim. 

Xerxes.  Ring  the  peal,  both  loud  and  shrill !  Epode; 

Chorus.  Grief  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ill ! 

Xerxes.  Gu  to  the  palace :  go  in  sadness ! 

Chorus.  I  tread  the  ground  here  not  with  gladness. 

Xerxes.  Let  sorrow  echo  through  the  city. 

Chorus.  From  street  to  street  the  wailing  ditty. 

Xerxes.  Sons  of  Susa,  with  delicate  feet. 

Gently,  gently  tread  the  street ! 

Chorus.  Gently  we  tread  the  grief-sown  soil. 

Xerxes.  The  ships,  the  ships  by  Ajax’  isle. 

The  triremes  worked  our  ruin  sheer. 

Chorus.  Go !  thy  convoy  be  a  tear !’ 

Before  we  quit  the  lyrical  part  of  the  work,  we  would  express 
our  regret  that  Mr.  Bl^kie  (save  in  the  opening  of  the  Persians^ 
which  he  will  himself  admit  to  be  an  exceptional  case)  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  English  anapaestic  measure  as  a  natural 
equivalent  to  the  systems  of  anapaests  in  which  ./Eschylus,  more 
than  either  of  the  other  two  tragedians,  seems  to  delight.  As 
we  hinted  above,  we  are  no  advocates  for  forcing  classic^  metres 
upon  an  uncongenial  language ;  but  where  such  a  metre  does 
exist  as  a  plant  of  indigenous  growth,  it  is  surely  well  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Mr.  Blackie  may  question  its  appropriateness. 
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remembering  the  numberless  instances  in  vrhich  it  has  been  used 
for  lighter  strains,  or,  at  least,  for  pieces  of  mere  sentiment,  like 
the  Melodies.  But  we  think  one  such  example  as  Wolfe’s 
lines  on  Sir  John  Moore  —  a  regular  set  of  anapaests  after  the 
Greek  model,  each  dimeter  being  followed  by  a  paraemiac,  as  in 
the  Aristophanic  parabasis  —  ought  to  prove  that  the  measure 
is  capable  of  moving  to  the  most  solemn  and  stately  music.  The 
trochees,  sometimes  rhymed,  more  frequently  unrhymed,  which 
Mr.  Blackie  adopts  instead,  do  not  seem  to  us  a  very  happy 
substitution;  while  their  composition  betrays  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
minable  facility,  which  renders  them  unfit  representatives  of 
such  splendid  pieces  of  measured  recitative  as  those  which  intro¬ 
duce  the  chorus  in  the  Suppliants  and  in  the  Agamemnon. 

In  the  dialogue  Mr.  Blackie,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  ‘  line-for-line’  principle,  which  we  saw  a  few  pages 
back  to  be  so  desirable  in  itself,  yet  so  fatal  in  its  actual  work¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  but  think  the  surrender  especially  unfortunate 
in  his  case;  for  it  tends  to  foster  his  particulu  fulings, — that  of 
an  occasional  redundancy  of  style,  which  requires  to  be  bound  by 
the  strictest  restraints  of  form  and  metre,  and  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
corporate  explanatory  matter  into  the  text,  instead  of  reserving  it 
for  a  note.  This  last  propensity  is,  indeed,  one  which,  if  very 
sparingly  used,  may  deserve  the  name  of  a  virtue,  as  it  may 
happen  that  the  peciiliar  stringency  of  the  Greek  actually  requires 
a  little  relaxation  to  make  it  endurable  in  English.  The  mere 
position  of  the  words  in  a  Greek  sentence  may  convey  an  effect 
which  our  own  language,  even  if  it  could  always  tolerate  similar 
collocations,  can  only  transmit  adequately  by  breaking  up  the 
arrangement,  and  putting  the  more  emphatic  words  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  clause.  Besides,  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of  expressive 
reticence  in  the  Greek  particles,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  attiun  in  literal  translation,  so  that  the  reticence  must  be  in¬ 
fringed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  expressiveness.  But  this,  when 
it  is  done,  should  be  done  very  slightly,  not  as  though  a  licence 
were  thereby  given  to  expatiate  freely,  and  bring  out  the  whole 
of  the  latent  meaning  without  any  chance  of  mistake.  Much 
may  often  be  done  merely  by  the  judicious  modulation  of  a 
passage,  the  stress  being  made  to  fall  on  the  emphatic  words, 
and  the  remainder  being  left  to  the  discrimination  of  a  practised 
reader,  who  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Greek  was 
written  expressly  for  acting.  Mr.  Blackie  is  less  cautious, 
allowing  himself  not  uncommonly  to  introduce  whole  sentences, 
in  order  to  put  the  supposed  force  of  the  passage  in  the  clearest 
light.  In  this  there  is. the  further  disadvantage,  that  the  force 
of  the  passage  may  possibly  be  misapprehended,  in  which  case 
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the  addition  becomes  something  worse  than  useless.  It  may  be 
right  for  the  Herald  in  the  Agamemnon  to  (^n  his  self-con¬ 
gratulatory  speech  (^5  <yap  triirpaKTat  ‘  Die  now,  an  thou 

*  wilt,  for  joy !’  or  for  Clytemnaestra,  announcing  her  husband’s 
murder,  to  l^gin  with  a  more  marked  reference  to  her  preyious 
speeches  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Greek  {iro?0\Mv  irdpoids 
Ktupuos  sipijuiptap),  *  I  spoke  to  you  before;’  but  to  make  the 
Chorus  in  their  altercation  with^^^isthus,  instead  of  bursting  out 
with  the  question,  ri  Bi)  top  dvBpa  rovB'  mro  tccucijs  Ovk  airros 

^pdpi^es,  first  entreat  to  be  heaird, — *  Hear  me  yet  once  !*  appears 
to  us  a  singularly  unfortunate  use  of  a  questionable  privilege. 
Akin  to  this  is  a  fancy,  entertained  by  some  translators  (we 
remember  particularly  Mr.  Hayward  in  the  preface  to  his  Faust), 
that  where  there  are  two  possible  meanings  to  a  passage  it  is 
the  perfection  of  success  to  shadow  out  both.  Mr.  Blackie  in 
one  instance  seems  inclined  to  extend  this  rule  even  to  the  case 
of  two  possible  readings — an  application  which,  though  perfectly 
Intimate,  ought,  we  should  think,  to  prove  at  once  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  practice  contended  for.  Where  the  same  word 
was  clearly  intended  by  the  poet  to  have  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing  (as  in  the  instance  quoted  above  from  the  Agamemnon)^  it  is 
of  course  right  that  the  translator,  if  possible,  should  compass 
both,  Agtdn,  where  two  meanings  are  possible,  though  only 
one  can  be  true,  there  can  be  no  harm  if  the  translator’s  inge¬ 
nuity  should  come  to  the  help  of  his  judgment,  and  relieve  lum 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  a  choice  by  presenting  him 
with  a  word,  or  set  of  words,  whi^  may  equally  stand  for  either. 
But,  fiuling  this,  it  is  not  only  not  laudable,  but  most  un¬ 
justifiable,  to  give  two  renderings,  where  one,  if  true,  does  not 
at  once  exclude  the  other,  but  remains  amicably  side  by  side 
with  it  The  laws  of  translation  do  not  allow  what  in  sporting 
phrase  is  called  hedging  ;  the  venture  made  must  be  a  bond  Jide 
one,  or  at  least  one  which  does  not  buy  off  failure  by  sacrificing 
the  possibility  of  complete  success.  We  are  detaining  ourselves, 
however,  from  our  last  quotation,  which  shall  be  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Blackie’s  power  in  mana^ng  the  dialogue.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  departing  from  strict  conformity  to  the  Greek  he  has 
nevertheless  preserved  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  original  The  passage  is  that  fine  one  where 
Orestes  is  about  to  murder  his  mother: — 

*  Clytemnestra.  I  nursed  thy  childhood,  and  in  peace  would  die. 

Orestes.  Spare  thee  to  live  with  me — my  father’s  murderer? 

Clytemnestra.  Not  I ;  say  rather  Fate  ordained  his  death. 

Orestes.  The  self-same  Fate  ordains  thee  now  to  die. 
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Clytemnestra.  My  curse  beware,  the  mother  s  curse  tlmt  bore  thee. 

Orestes.  That  cast  me  homeless  from  my  father’s  house. 

Clytemnestra.  Nay,  to  a  friendly  house  I  lent  thee,  hoy. 

Orestes.  Being  free-bom,  I  like  a  slave  was  sold. 

Clytemnestra.  I  trafficked  not  with  thee.  I  gat  no  gold. 

Orestes.  Worse — worse  than  gold:  a  thing  too  foul  to  name! 

Clytemnestra.  Name  all  my  faults ;  but  had  thy  father  none  ? 

Orestes.  Thou  art  a  woman  sitting  in  thy  chamber. 

Judge  not  the  man  that  goes  abroad  and  labours. 

Clytemnestra.  Hard  was  my  lot,  my  child ;  alone,  uncherished. 

Orestes.  Alone  by  the  fire,  while  for  thy  gentle  ease 
Thy  husband  toiled. 

Clytemnestra.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  me,  son  ? 

Orestes.  I  kill  thee  not.  Thyself  dost  kill  thyself. 

Clytemnestra.  Beware  thy  mother’s  anger-whetted  hounds  — 

Orestes.  My  father’s  hounds  have  hunted  me  to  thee. 

Clytemnestra.  The  stone  that  sepulchres  the  dead  art  thou, 

And  I  the  tear  on’t. 

Orestes.  Cease !  I  voyaged  here 

With  a  fair  breeze:  my  father’s  murder  brought  me. 

Clytemnestra.  Ah  me !  I  nursed  a  serpent  on  my  breast. 

Orestes.  Thou  hadst  a  prophet  in  thy  dream  last  'night ; 

And  since  thou  klll’dst  the  man  thou  should’st  have 
spared. 

The  man,  that  now  should  spare  thee,  can  but  kilL’ 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  our  object  has  been  to  introduce 
Mr.  Blackie’s  volumes  to  our  readers,  by  giving  adequate  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  merits  which  will  be  found  in  them  on  an  independent 
perusal  The  faults  of  the  work  we  have  sought  to  in<hcate  in 
a  manner  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  author  himself,  and 
to  those  who,  having  examined  his  labours  carefully,  are  not 
likely  to  derive  a  false  impression  from  the  strictures  of  a 
reviewer.  To  mention  thus  generally  the  defects  which  occurred 
to  us  was  due  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  Mr.  Blackie,  who, 
having  allowed  them  to  remain,  must  be  presumed  to  be  imcon- 
scious  of  them ;  and,  should  he  coincide  with  our  judgment,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  will  of  course  be  glad  to  remove  ^em  in  a 
future  edition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
work  was  one  which  in  its  very  conception  involved  an  unusual 
liability  to  error,  not  merely  from  the  causes  specified  before, 
themselves  amply  sufficient  to  extenuate  considerable  lapses  in 
execution,  but  from  the  extent  of  its  scope  as  a  complete  English 
translation  of  ./Eschylus — a  thing  which  but  one  or  two  writers 
have  had  the  courage  to  undertake.  A  man  who  girds  himself 
to  so  arduous  a  task  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  a  translator 
of  a  single  play,  than  the  latter  is  to  be  measured  ag^st  the 
holiday  performer,  who  in  a  happy  moment  hits  off  a  solitary 
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chorus.  If  Mr.  Blackie  is  occasionally  surpassed  by  others  in 
the  Agamemnon  or  the  Prometheus,  he  may  justly  reply  that  he 
has  done  what  they  have  not  even  attempted — he  has  produced 
a  readable  and  spirited  version  of  the  Suppliants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  against  Symmons  or  Chapman  that  he  ought  to  be  weighed, 
but  against  Potter;  and  how  much  nearer  he  comes  to  his 
author  than  Potter,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show.  If  he 
should  not  enjoy  all  the  reputation  which  Potter  has  enjoyed  in 
his  day — if  he  should  not  be  republished  in  Family  Classical 
Libraries,  or  stored  up  with  Flaxman’s  Outlines  in  Popular 
English  Specimens — the  fault  is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  And  even  though  the  change  of 
circumstwces  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  unfavourable  to  the 
popularity  of  a  translator  on  the  former  scale,  yet  is  his  occupa¬ 
tion  only  reduced,  it  will  never  be  entirely  gone.  He  stands  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  poet  himself,  giving  expression  to  what 
others  feel  but  cannot  utter.  The  most  ardent  chissical  student, 
if  he  appreciate  the  poetry  of  his  author,  will  represent  it  to 
himself  through  some  English  medium,  for  English  it  must  be 
in  order  to  be  his  personsd  thought  and  feeling ;  and  to  make 
this  medium  visible  and  palpable,  —  to  digest  the  glorious  chaos 
of  images  and  musical  sounds  into  a  new  and  living  creation,  — 
is  an  endeavour  which,  though  it  can  be  never  more  than  par¬ 
tially  successful,  must  be  always  gratefully  received. 

The  love  of  Greek  has  been  supposed  to  have  died  out  in 
Scotland.  The  reproach  is,  we  hope,  exaggerated.  If  not. 
Professor  Blackie  and  Colonel  Mure  must  be  great  exceptions. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  Pas  Gothefeier  zu  Berlin  im  Jahre  1849.  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  1849. 

2.  Goethe  in  Berlin.  Erinnerungs-Bldtter  zur  Feier  seines  hun- 
dertjahrigen  Gebvrtsfestes.  Berlin:  1849. 

3.  Zu  Goethe's  Jubelfeier.  Studien  zu  Goethe's  Werken.  Von 
Heinrich  Dunzer.  liilberfeld :  1849. 

4.  Goethe's  Briefe  an  Frau  von  Stein.  2  vols.  Weimar: 
1848. 

/^N  August  28.  1849,  and  the  following  days,  Germany  cele- 
brated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  great¬ 
est  writer.  All  the  literary  capitals  of  that  land  of  literature 
vied  with  each  other  iu  inventing  ceremonial  observances  for 
the  national  jubilee.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  musical 
tendencies  of  the  people,  operatic  representations  formed  the  lead- 
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ing  features  of  the  several  festivals.  The  dramatic  chefs  d'oeuvre 
of  the  poet  were  produced  with  every  accompaniment  which 
n^odern  skill  in  music  and  decoration  could  supply ;  his  lyrics, — 
solemn,  festive,  and  satirical, — were  performed  in  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  manner  by  mixed  chorusses  of  professionals  and  amateurs  : 
Schumann,  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  and  the  other  living  or  recent 
composers  of  Germany,  furnished  their  sweetest  strains  for  the 
great  occasion.  All  the  literary  and  philosophical  celebrities 
of  the  day  contributed  their  quota  of  odes,  speeches,  and  senti¬ 
ments.  The  veteran  Alexander  von  Humboldt  officiated  as 
Coryphaeus  at  Berlin,  and  led  the  way  in  an  address  full  of  his 
own  brilliant  generalisations,  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
specimen  that  we  can  find  is  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  men  of 
genius  to  ‘  the  appearance  of  those  everlasting  lights  of  celestial 

*  space  of  which  the  greater  orbs  are  sometimes  dispersed  like 

*  sporadic  existences  in  the  measureless  ocean,  sometimes  united 
‘  in  brilliant  groups.’  Nor  were  the  proper  attractions  wanting 
for  the  inferior  orders  of  the  cultivated  world.  There  were 
triumphal  arches,  fountains,  scenic  decorations,  transparencies  of 
Gothe  surrounded  by  every  attribute  of  allegory, — Gothe  as 

*  Dichterkind  ’  on  a  griffin,  Gothe  as  ‘  Dichterj tingling  ’  on  a 
Pegasus, — dinners,  polkas,  illuminations,  and  fireworks. 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  celebration,  everywhere  alike,  was 
regarded  as  a  failure.  No  corresponding  inspiration  was  kindled 
in  the  audiences  by  the  laborious  enthusiasm  of  the  stage- 
managers.  They  listened,  dull,  spiritless,  and  uninterested ;  or, 
at  best,  they  applauded  the  music,  and  gazed  on  the  show,  as 
they  might  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  without  any  notice  of 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  day.  The  Fates  themselves 
appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  mocking  the  solemnity.  It  was 
marred  everywhere  by  cross  accidents.  At  Berlin  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  banquet  miscalculated  the  number  of  his  guests, 
and  the  assembled  votaries  had  to  endure  four  mortal  hours  of 
a  dinner  which  was  little  better  than  nominal,  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  speeches  not  being  duly  enlivened  by  courses  of  more 
substantial  diet.  At  Weimar,  so  long  the  poet’s  residence, 
his  own  family  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  business; 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  quarrel  with  the  municipality  about 
the  property  in  his  relics.  At  Frankfort,  his  birthplace,  the 
burghers  were  insolvent,  and  out  of  humour ;  the  populace 
savage  and  sore  from  the  recent  chastisement  of  their  neighbour 
radicals  of  Baden  by  the  Prussian  bayonets.  They  voted  the 
whole  affair  a  piece  of  aristocratic  impertinence ;  and  when  the 
managers  got  up  a  nocturnal  serenade  in  front  of  the  old  house 
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of  the  Gothes,  the  mob  interrupted  it,  and  put  the  performers 
to  flight  with  a  chorus  of  ‘  Katzenmusik.’ 

No  doubt  the  period  at  which  the  jubilee  fell  was  an  unfor^ 
tunate  one.  Men’s  minds,  reeking  with  political  excitement, 
were  little  disposed  to  take  interest  in  the  payment  of  a  some¬ 
what  pedantic  homage  to  mere  literary  greatness.  The  failure 
of  so  many  cherished  schemes  of  German  freedom  and  union 
had  engendered  among  the  more  enthusiastic  a  spirit  of  fierce 
disappointment,  which  was  ready  enough  to  vent  itself  in  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  memory  of  the  idols  of  the  last  generation. 
The  attacks  of  Borne  and  his  school  had,  moreover,  indisposed 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  younger  class  towards  Gothe. 
The  cherished  author  of  the  higher  cultivated  circles  had  been 
represented  —  with  very  little  reason  —  as  opposed  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  rights  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  —  with  a  good  deal  more 
—  as  having  laboured  to  repress  that  spirit  of  hopeful  activity 
out  of  which  alone  political  reforms  could  arise.  His  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  short,  had  become  a  kind  of  battle-field  between  demo¬ 
crats  and  conservatives ;  and  the  former,  although  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  defeated  party,  were  as  yet  the  loudest.  But,  beyond 
all  these  temporary  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  commemora¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sense  of  unreality,  a  blank  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  weighed  on  minds  capable  of  calmer  and  more 
elevated  judgment.  The  worship  which  was  once  paid,  sin¬ 
cerely  if  blindly,  to  the  living  man,  had  become,  they  felt,  mere 
conventional  idolatry  of  the  dead.  Gothe  was  no  longer  what 
he  had  been,  nor  was  his  Germany  the  same.  It  was  not  the 
fame  of  the  *  Artist  ’  which  was  in  question:  that  was  established. 
In  that  character,  ‘  nothing  could  touch  him  farther ;  ’  the  Book 
of  Fate  had  closed  on  the  page  which  recorded  his  name.  But 
Gothe  had  been  much  more  than  this  to  Germany.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  first  practical  philosopher  of 
his  day  —  the  Liberator  of  the  age  from  prejudice  and  bar¬ 
barism; — the  great  Teacher,  from  whom  men  were  to  learn 
how  to  direct  their  energies  aright,  how  to  achieve  that  perfect 
balance  or  harmony  of  the  faculties  and  passions  in  which  he 
placed  the  supreme  good  of  his  system.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  had  been  reverenced  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in 
modem  days,  and  which  nothing  but  its  honesty  preserved  from 
absolute  ridicule.  Each  of  his  greater  works  had  been  overlaid 
with  multiplied  gloss  and  commentary,  in  which  critics  vied 
with  each  other  in  extracting  from  their  subject  the  greatest 
amount  of  recondite  learning.  Every  trivial  saying  which  he 
chose,  after  his  half-solemn  half-mystifying  fashion,  to  propound 
as  oracular,  had  been  treasured  and  expanded  as  a  relic  of  in- 
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spiration.  Where  was  all  this  glory  now?  Where  was  the 
vaunted  *  world-philosophy  ’  of  the  accomplished  Epicurean  ? 
Had  it  not  become  as  vain  and  wearisome  as  the  systems  of 
those  former  schools  which  it  had  been  held  to  supersede  ?  Was 
not  there  a  painful  suspicion  that  much  of  the  weakness  and 
degeneracy  of  the  higher  classes  —  much  of  their  impotence  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  those  false  principles  and  exaggerated  senti¬ 
ments  in  which  they  had  long  ceased  to  share  —  was  owing  to 
the  enervating  influence  of  doctrines  once  admired  as  exalting 
man  to  the  ethereal  serenity  of  angelic  natures  ? 

All  these  were  unsettled  questions  at  best.  The  world  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  in  its  progress  from  which  it  might 
survey  with  judicial  clearness  the  character  of  the  mighty  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  his  spirit,  evoked  untimely  from  its  recent  grave 
for  this  solemnity,  was  viewed  by  numbers  as  a  spectre  of  ques¬ 
tionable  shape — a  crowned  phantom,  the  legitimacy  of  whose 
title  was  still  imder  just  debate. 

The  time  has  assuredly  not  arrived  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
Gothe.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  that  age  in  which  his  mind  was 
form^  as  yet  clings  too  much  to  our  generation,  to  render  us 
truly  competent  and  impartial  judges.  But  the  time  has  arrived, 
we  think,  when  it  behoves  us  to  question  ourselves  as  to  the 
results  of  that  long  and  brilliant  career  on  modern  society.  It 
is  time  to  examine  what  Gothe  has  done  for  us,  what  is  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  train  of  thought  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  what  school  he  has  founded,  what  is  the  general 
bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  those  which  preceded  it  and  on  those 
which  are  yet  to  come.  These,  no  doubt,  may  seem  questions 
of  more  immediate  importance  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  generally,  than  for  our  solitary  and  self-sufficing  society. 
But  the  contagion  of  a  genius  so  searching  as  his,  is  to  be  kept 
out  by  no  quarantine  of  English  prejudices  and  indifference. 
The  subject  is  not  disposed  of  by  ^e  mere  statement  that 
English  people  read  little  of  Gothe ;  if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  so. 
They  read  him  at  second  or  third  hand ;  they  meet  with  some 
portion  of  his  spirit  alike  in  the  abstruser  speculations  of  modem 
religion  and  ethical  philosophy,  and  in  the  common  literature  of 
the  day.  No  one  can  well  over-estimate  the  influence  which  a 
single  mind,  possessed  of  great  original  powers,  and  turning  them 
in  a  popular  direction,  exercises  in  our  day  of  rapid  interchange 
of  thought ;  or  the  speed  with  which  that  influence  is  convey^, 
by  a  thousand  ramifying  channels,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
educated  conununity. 

And  this  must  1^  the  apology  for  foreigners,  like  ourselves, 
when  we  venture  to  pass  criticisms  on  great  names  like  his. 
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apparently  so  far  removed  from  our  judgments  by  peculiarities 
of  langut^e  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  an  apology,  which  con¬ 
veys  at  the  same  time  a  far  higher  compliment  than  any  which 
literary  flattery  could  devise.  When  we  are  told  that  we  can¬ 
not  understand  Gdthe,  our  answer  is,  that  he  has  made  himself 
understood.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  his  writings 
have  forced  their  way  into  our  own  literature,  and  he  is  as  much 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  generation  of  English¬ 
men  as  our  own  Gibbon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.  We  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  examine  and  to  judge  of  him, 
and  to  say  for  ourselves,  with  whatever  consciousness  of  uncer- 
tmnty  in  our  judgments,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
power  which  is  at  work  among  us,  and  how  far  its  operation  is 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

And  a  similar  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  oiu:  readers,  for  call¬ 
ing  their  attention  from  topics  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
some  which  may  appear  a  little  trite  and  inappropriate  to  the 
time.  This  journal  has  on  various  occasions,  and  when  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  more  recent,  taken  part  in  critical  controversies  about 
Gothe’s  literary  fame,  and  has  sometimes  incurred  thereby  the 
indignant  animadversions  of  those  who  claimed  for  the  object  of 
their  admiration  the  somewhat  inconsistent  honours,  as  they 
always  appeared  to  us,  of  being  at  once  the  universal  genius 
whom  all  the  world  was  bound  to  worship,  and  the  peculiar 
genius  whom  few  could  understand  besides  themselves.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  go  again  over  that  beaten  ground.  It  is 
less  with  Gothe  as  the  mere  author  than  as  the  moral  philosopher 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  For  that  Gothe’s  writings  do  involve 
a  peculiar  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and  its  objects, — that  he  has 
furnished  mankind,  not  only  with  new  subjects  of  thought,  but 
with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling, — is  declared  at  once  by 
his  multitudinous  admirers,  and  by  the  determined  band  of  op¬ 
ponents  who  in  later  years  have  been  raised  up  against  him  in 
his  own  country.  And  we  must  still  farther  trespass  on  our 
reader’s  indulgence  for  somewhat  antiquated  criticism,  if,  in 
order  to  estimate  still  more  fully  the  position  from  which  he 
started,  the  ground  which  he  traversed,  and  the  direction  which 
he  has  given  to  those  who  are  to  continue  the  race,  we  go  still 
farther  back,  and  concern  ourselves  awhile  with  celebrities  still 
more  out  of  date.  For  as  three  great  names — Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  Gdthe — represent,  in  succession,  the  different  phases 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  an  entire  century,  so  the  three  owners 
of  the  names  are  connected,  not  solely  by  the  law  of  literary  de¬ 
pendence,  but  by  those  of  re-action  and  contrast.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  any  degree  to  understand  the  functions  exercised  by 
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Gothe  in  the  European  Commonwealth,  without  taking  into 
view  those  performed  by  his  predecessors ;  not  merely  because 
his  mind  was  of  course  in  great  measure  formed  by  theirs,  but 
also  because  his  philosophy  is  just  what  was  looked  for  by  a 
generation  which,  like  his,  had  been  taught  by  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  its  teachers — partly 
a  complement  of  their  doctrines,  partly  a  protest  against  them. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  higher  than  to  Voltaire  in 
tracing,  for  popular  purposes,  the  parentage  of  modem  con¬ 
tinental  philosophy.  For  his  most  extraordinary  gift  was  that 
of  assimilating,  combining,  and  reproducing  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  so  that,  with  little  originality  of  his  own,  he  was  able  to 
pass  off  his  second-hand  inspiration  as  genuine.  Clear,  subtle, 
daring,  with  every  quality  but  depth,  he  obtained  all  that  sway 
over  the  public  mind  which  is  seldom  acquired  by  the  real  origi¬ 
nator  of  thought  —  too  conscious,  in  general,  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  views  to  be  able  to  impose  them  with  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign.  Few  indeed  looked  through  Voltaire,  at  Bayle  and 
Pascal,  who  stood  behind  him.  He  seemed  to  France,  and 
Europe  in  general,  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  visible  horizon 
—  the  father  of  authorship  —  the  oracle  alike  of  politics,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  literature  —  the  living  ‘We’  of  journalism  before 
journ^ism  had  acquired  its  present  substantial  existence.  He 
deserves,  therefore,  to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  great  priests 
of  the  modem  creed  of  Negation.  There  were  poets  before 
Homer,  and  sceptics  before  Voltaire;  and  it  may  be  a  profitable 
as  well  as  curious  research  to  inquire  after  both :  but  for  us, 
whose  object  is  only  to  trace  in  some  degree  the  course  of 
popular  thought  and  writing  in  later  days,  Voltaire  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  things. 

To  many,  indeed,  the  examination  of  peculiarities  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  seems  superfluous.  Voltaire  was  an  infidel  and  an  arch¬ 
teacher  of  infidelity;  and  as  such  to  be  cast  aside  with  one 
general  mark  of  reprobation.  We  would  willingly  remain  at 
peace  with  critics  such  as  these,  for  we  respect  their  feelings, 
nay,  sympathise  with  them,  far  too  sincerely  to  condemn  or 
sneer  at  them :  we  travel  by  a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  road 
than  they ;  but  it  is  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  if  possible,  at 
last.  But  we  would,  nevertheless,  ask  those  who  imagine  that 
the  mere  fact  of  his  infidelity  dispenses  with  all  serious  inquiry 
into  his  tenets  and  motives,  by  implying  utter  perversity  and 
worthlessness  of  judgment,  what  else  they  would  have  had  him 
but  an  infidel?  He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  spirit  and  a 
penetrating  genius:  he  could  not  have  remained  among  the 
nameless  millions  who  live  and  die  in  nominal  belief.  W^  he 
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to  be  a  zealous  Romanist  of  his  own  time  and  country?  Was 
he  to  acquiesce  in  the  religion  a  la  Maintenon  which  was  in 
fasluon  in  his  young  years,  that  lowest  and  worst  of  hypocrisies,  — 
when  coarse,  deliberate  vice,  unexcused  by  passion,  was  not 
only  varnished  over  by  outward  decency,  but  actually  in¬ 
truded  among  religious  observances,  with  the  respectful  acqui¬ 
escence,  at  least,  of  the  prelates  and  saints  of  an  age  which 
the  Due  de  Noailles,  a  Christian  writer,  is  not  ashamed  to  indi¬ 
cate,  in  his  recent  ‘  Life  of  IMadame  de  Maintenon,’  as  a  model 
for  ours?  Would  they  have  had  him  reverence  Christianity 
under  the  cardinal’s  hat  of  Dubois,  or  Alberoni,  or  Fleury  ?  or 
in  the  wretched  series  of  low  intrigues,  craven  tempers,  and  ob¬ 
scure  ambitions,  which  characterised  the  last  years  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Jesuits  before  their  dissolution?  Was  he  to  join  one 
half  of  the  sincere  believers  of  Paris  in  persecuting  the  other 
half,  in  the  affair  of  the  Jansenists  ?  or  was  he  to  side  with  the 
martyrs  in  their  one-sided  orthodoxy,  mingled  as  it  was  with 
credulity  of  the  most  contemptible  o^er  ?  All  this  was  impos¬ 
sible.  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  alternative.  There  was  then,  in 
Enmanist  France,  as  there  has  been,  and  ever  is,  in  Christian 
countries  of  whatever  persuasion,  the  small  company  of  God’s 
chosen  servants  —  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  extract  truth 
even  from  the  midst  of  bewildering  errors  —  of  those  who  are 
rarely  known  to  the  world,  and  can  but  seldom  even  know  and 
recognise  each  other  in  it.  But  to  say  of  any  one  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  this  invisible  Church  is  scarcely  a  reproach ; 
and  between  this  and  unbelief  there  was  no  resting-place  for  a 
mind  like  Voltaire’s,  and  in  his  day. 

The  open  and  literal  character  of  his  unbelief,  wherein  he 
differs  from  all  other  really  great  men,  was  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  necessity  both  of  his  moral  and  iutellectual  nature.  He 
could  never  utter  half  his  thought.  If  he  could  have  done  so, 
he  nught  have  avoided  his  thirty  years  of  exile,  or  have  spent 
them  under  the  shadow  of  royalty  at  Berlin.  And  his  thought 
went  always  directly  to  its  point.  When  once  the  apparent  logical 
truth  was  reached,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  error 
from  too  wide  generalisation  in  the  premises,  and  entertained 
the  greatest  contempt  for  all  who  suggested  it.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  frame  for  himself  any  of  those  more  or 
less  hazy  atmospheres  of  mixed  sentiment  and  reasoning — mixed 
futh  and  incr^ulity  —  in  which  so  many  minds  of  a  different, 
perhaps  a  superior  order,  have  been  and  are  involved.  In 
attacking  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  was  dealing  direct  blows  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed 
reli^on.  His  reasoning  on  the  one  side  was  as  concise  as  the 
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popular  reasoning  of  that  day,  and  of  ours,  on  the  other.  There 
is  a  revelation  from  God,  says  the  common  syllogism :  therefore 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  true  in  its  literal  sense.  Much  of  the 
Bible  is  demonstrably  false  in  its  literal  sense,  says  Yoltmre, 
therefore  there  is  no  revealed  religion.  His  judgment  needed 
no  further  proof  than  this;  his  conscience  never  awakened  to 
the  void  which  so  many  feel  whose  judgment  has  been  led  astray. 

He  liad  no  shrinking  whatever  from  the  abyss  of  negation,  which 
opens  on  most  men  when  revealed  truth  is  discarded.  It  was 
filled  up  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  by  natural  religion.  There 
was  no  doubt,  no  mystery,  about  his  God  of  Nature.  A  few 
trivial  deductions  from  design  and  contrivance  —  a  few  pro¬ 
babilities  turned  into  axioms  —  were  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Heine  says  of  his  offspring, 
the  ‘  Genevese  School *  They  made  of  the  Deity  an  able  artist, 

‘  who  has  constructed  the  world  much  as  their  fathers  manu- 
‘  factored  watches.’  The  being  of  God  was  in  his  view,  if  not 
quite  as  strictly  demonstrated  as  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  at  least 
firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  convenience ;  and  an  Atheist 
was  quite  as  absurd  a  person  as  a  priest.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  occasional  fits  of  complmsance  towards  thorough-going 
friends  who  outstripped  him  in  their  unbelief,  his  own  judgment 
always  repudiated  Atheism.  He  also  dreaded  it.  *  If,’  smd 
he  in  1765,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  almost  prophetic  clair- 
voyance  which  distinguished  him,  ‘  the  world  were  ever  to  be 
‘  governed  by  Atheists,  we  might  as  well  be  under  the  empire  of 
‘  those  infernal  beings  who  are  represented  to  us  as  savagely 
‘  tormenting  their  victims.’ 

But  Voltaire  is  commonly  called  an  immoral  as  well  as  an 
irreligious  writer ;  and  the  saying  is  true  of  course,  but  not  true 
in  the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  usually  intended.  Immoral  he 
was,  as  a  writer,  as  far  as  an  imagination  as  lively  as  it  was  de¬ 
praved,  great  regardlessness  of  truth,  much  jealousy  and  much 
arrogance,  and  these  all  obtruded  on  the  world  with  an  utter 
absence  of  self-restraint,  could  make  him.  But  immoral  in  the 
sense  of  an  impugner  of  the  laws  of  morality  he  was  not; 
herein,  again,  differing  from  the  great  men  who  followed  him. 
He  never  attacked  those  laws  directly:  never  indirectly  on 
purpose,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his  reckless 
ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  he  upheld  them,  even  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  as  the  foundations  of  his  system ;  which  had  only  the 
defect,  quite  imperceptible  to  his  eyes,  of  contmning  nothing  on 
which  the  foundations  themselves  might  rest.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  the  excessive  inconvenience  of  a  world  without 
morality  was  demonstrable.  *  The  Supreme  Intelligence  which 
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*  has  formed  us  willed  that  there  should  be  justice  on  the  earth, 

‘  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  live  on  it  a  certain  number 

*  of  years.’  *  La  morale  vient  de  Dieu,  comme  la  lumiere.’ 
Thou  shalt  not  do  murder,  like  the  Dominicans ;  nor  be  ambi¬ 
tious,  like  the  Jesuits ;  nor  licentious,  like  the  Capuchins :  such 
were  his  daily  edicts.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  God  of  Nature 
has  willed  it;  and  I,  Voltaire,  am  his  prophet:  and  if  you 
preach  aught  to  the  contrary,  you  are  a  Lametrie,  a  ‘  Velche,’ 
a  barbarian. 

The  same  hartl  clearness  in  his  outlines  of  thought  equally 
distinguishes  Voltaire  in  other  points,  in  which  he  comes  closely 
within  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  readers.  His 
very  egotism  is  of  this  description.  It  is  as  superficial  as  his 
ethics  and  his  religion.  Egotism,  which  is  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  of  other  leading  writers  with  whom  he  is  commonly  com¬ 
pared  and  contrasted,  in  him  only  provokes  our  propensity  to 
ridicule.  He  is  no  self-anatomiser.  He  never  dreams  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  you  the  man  Voltaire,  with  his  intimate  thoughts 
and  sympathies.  He  introduces  you  to  Voltaire  the  historian, 
the  tragedian,  the  literary  oracle  of  his  age.  He  drapes  himself, 
and  poses  before  you  in  every  variety  of  attitude :  but  you 
never  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself  Voltaire,  or  enter  with 
him  into  that  deep  communion  of  spirit  which  turns  books  into 
living  men.  His  whole  life  was  representation,  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  conceived  life  under  any  other  aspect.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why,  unlike  almost  all  other  great  men,  he  is  per¬ 
haps  less  himself  in  his  familiar  correspondence  than  anywhere 
else.  Nothing  makes  the  reader  less  intimate  with  Voltaire 
than  his  letters.  They  have  spirit  enough,  but  no  body.  They 
disclose  nothing,  because  their  author  had  no  secrets,  and  put 
his  soul,  such  as  it  was,  quite  as  much  into  his  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  or  his  fugitive  criticisms,  as  into  his  closest  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  was  an  odd  compliment  paid  by  an  Austrian 
empress  to  Voltaire’s  familiar  verses,  that,  addressed  as  they 
often  are  to  the  highest  correspondents,  and  playing  with  the 
most  delicate  subjects,  she  never  detected  an  expression  in  them 
contrary  to  etiquette. 

Such  was  Voltaire  in  some  of  his  most  salient  fiKitures;  and 
being  such,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  with  some  that  his 
influence  should  have  been,  not  only  so  extensive  in  his  own 
day,  but  so  permanent  with  later  generations.  Qualities  of 
style,  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  *  artist,’  will  not  account  for 
this.  His  wit,  unrivalled  as  it  is,  might  maintain  his  popu¬ 
larity,  but  could  not  perpetuate  his  empire.  The  unequalled 
conversational  beauty  of  his  style,  by  which  the  reader  is  carried. 
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as  in  a  pleasant  journey  on  an  easy  road,  over,  or  past,  all  the 
difficulties  at  which  deeper  reasoning  would  stumble,  is  also  a 
quality  rather  to  excite  pleasure  than  to  ensure  admiration. 
Kor  has  the  good  Avhich  Voltaire  really  worked  in  his  own 
time  much  to  do  with  his  present  position.  As  a  destroyer  of 
past  abuses  he  may  be  entitled  to  gratitude;  but  so  are  the 
impugners  of  witchcraft,  and  other  respected  but  forgotten 
benefactors.  AVe  must  therefore  seek  for  the  real  ground 
of  his  supremacy  elsewhere ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  close  adap¬ 
tation  of  his  philosophy  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  How  many  are  there  —  and  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant  with  the  world, 
statesmen,  men  of  business,  and  the  like, — to  whose  minds 
scepticism  like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural  element, 
but  one  in  which  they  feel  contented,  and  out  of  which  they 
seek  not  for  escape !  Dogmatism  has  no  attractions  for  them ; 
but  mysticism  is  even  more  adverse  to  their  dispositions.  The 
first  will  not  satisfy  their  shrewd  and  cautious  natures ;  but  the 
second  always  produces  on  them  the  effect  of  imbecility,  or 
chcatery;  They  find  the  world  full  of  problems,  and  compel 
themselves  to  take  the  first  and  simplest  practical  solution.  ‘  11 
*  faut  prendre  un  parti  ’  (the  motto  of  Voltaire’s  latest  defence 
of  natural  religion,  1772,)  is  the  principle  on  which  they  choose 
their  line :  but  criticism,  not  faith,  is  their  natural  element. 
They  have  a  clear  perception,  if  not  a  keen  sense,  of  moral  right 
and  wrong ;  and  none  of  the  sophistry  by  which  minds  of  a 
different  class  seek  daily  to  obscure  it  has  any  effect  upon  them. 
Such  men  are  true  Voltairians ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  sceptics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  religion,  rather  by  an  act  of  the  will 
than  of  the  intellect, — rather  as  a  thing  to  be  received  than 
believed.  While  such  men  exist,  and  have,  as  they  must  have, 
a  marked  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  their 
great  master,  whether  his  influence  be  felt  direct  or  at  second¬ 
hand,  will  remain  one  of  the  literary  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

But  such  minds  will  always  constitute  a  minority,  however 
important  a  one,  among  thinking  and  feeling  men.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  those  to  whom  faith  is  a  necessity  is  far  greater.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  present  purpose  to  examine,  how  the  Vol¬ 
tairian  influence  required  and  called  into  existence  by  inevitable 
reaction  a  counterbalancing  power ;  and  how  this  was  furnished 
by  a  spirit  of  a  very  different  character,  one  far  inferior  in  those 
points  wherein  Voltaire’s  supremacy  lay,  but  as  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  in  others,  and  great  above  all  in  his  own  weaknesses : — 
one  too  who  resembled  Voltaire  at  least  in  this,  that  he  adopted 
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and  attracted,  and  effaced  by  the  splendour  of  his  own  genius,  the 
converging  tendencies  of  many  minds  anterior  to  his  own. 
With  none  of  Voltaire’s  advantages — low  in  origin,  coarse  in 
tastes,  repulsing  the  intimacy  and  outraging  the  self-opinion  of 
literary  folks,  wayward  in  heart  and  understanding,  to  a  degree 
which  amounted  to  unquestionable  insanity — Rousseau  swayed 
the  world  by  two  prevailing  qualities.  He  was  the  great  poet 
of  the  universal  passion — love.  He  was  the  great  prophet  of 
the  doctrine  most  universally  seductive  to  the  human  intellect 
— the  perfectibility  of  man.  He  introduced  man  to  a  new 
guide — a  guide  who  might  serve  either  as  a  substitute  for  reve¬ 
lation  or  a  companion  to  it ;  teaching,  that  every  man  was  indeed 
a  law  unto  himself.  If  not  absolutely  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
doctrine,  he  was  the  first  to  clothe  it  sometimes  with  the  seduc¬ 
tive  graces  of  refined  voluptuousness,  sometimes  with  the  still 
more  powerful  attractions  of  asceticism  and  self-denial,  borrowed 
from  a  severer  creed ;  oftener  still,  with  the  charms  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  This  was,  in  truth,  as  has  been  often  observed,  a  con¬ 
summation  for  which  the  world  had  been  long  preparing.  The 
practical  sense  of  man’s  corruption  through  original  sin,  the 
moving  principle  of  so  many  religious  reformations,  had  long 
been  dying  away.  Rome  had  preserved  it  dogmatically  ;  but, 
mingled  as  it  was  in  the  view  of  Romanists  with  the  tenets  of  a 
denounced  and  unpopular  school,  it  was  daily  more  and  more 
lost  sight  of  in  their  general  teaching.  Polite  Calvinism  was 
thrusting  it  into  the  background  as  fanatical,  the  Church  of 
England  as  methodistical.  The  principles  of  Rousseau  had  at 
the  utmost  to  break  down,  or  rather  to  sap,  the  fence  of  a  few 
traditionary  dogmas,  and  appeared  to  numbers  of  unsuspicious 
believers  fit  to  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  such  diluted 
Christianity  as  they  possessed. 

Accordingly,  the  influence  of  the  *  Gospel  of  Rousseau,’  as  it 
has  been  call^  with  greater  force  than  is  often  contmned  in  a 
mere  sarcasm,  spread  with  electric  rapidity  over  Europe  and 
America.  It  be^me  at  once  the  sole  religion  of  multitudes,  the 
subsidiary  religion  of  multitudes  more.  Christianity  itself, — that 
is,  the  Christianity  of  the  world, — seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
embrace  and  admit  it ;  much  as  Christianity  had  in  early  times 
appeared  to  admit  the  popular  infusion  of  Platonism ;  less,  no 
doubt,  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  to  an  extent  we  seldom 
realise,  even  among  our  own  insulated  and  unsentimental  people. 
If  it  entered  most  powerfully  into  the  new  Catholicism  of  the 
Stolbergs,  Schlegel,  and  the  rest,  on  the  Continent ;  if  it  pene¬ 
trated  among  the  Pietists  of  Protestant  Germany,  where,  as 
Guthe  himself  says,  '  as  soon  as  the  belief  in  good  works  and 
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*  their  merit  ceased,  sentimentalism  took  its  place ;  it  was  not 
less  distinctly  traceable  in  the  tendencies  of  many  popular  re¬ 
ligionists  among  ourselves.  It  insinuated  itself  among  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians;  it  made  way  even  among  the  children 
of  Knox  and  Cameron ;  nay,  the  very  names  of  our  Howards 
and  Wilberforces,  of  which  Religion  is  so  justly  proud,  cannot 
be  altogether  disengaged  from  the  ties  of.  partial  allegiance  to 
that  of  Rousseau.  Anglicanism  alone — strong  in  its  calnmess, 
perhaps  its  coldness — seems  to  have  rejected  the  specious  im¬ 
portation  almost  wholly,  and  from  the  beginning. 

The  time  of  that  intermixture  has  nearly  passed  by.  The 
two  streams,  apparently  commingled  for  a  period,  have  run 
themselves  clear  again.  The  adherents  of  Revelation,  taught 
by  the  brief  duration  and  shameful  fall  of  that  palace  of  self- 
righteousness  and  vain-glory  which  Rousseau  and  his  followers 
raised,  have  returned  in  great  measure  under  the  severer  disci¬ 
pline  of  ancient  belief.  Among  all  the  conflicts  of  modem 
religious  schools,  this,  at  least,  seems  to  us  discernible,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  recent  and  partial  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  sense  of  the  conruption  of  human  nature,  the  strong 
Anti-Pelagian  view  of  man  and  the  world,  however  various  the 
shapes  which  its  conclusions  may  assume  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  gains  ground,  and  becomes  more  and  more  charac¬ 
teristic;  that  the  sects  and  shades  of  thinkers  which  hold  by 
the  more  Indulgent  doctrine,  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  body  of  believers,  and  thrown  into  affinity 
with  those  who  reject  Revelation.  But  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
though  no  longer  the  reigning  one  either  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  popular  of  alL 
Examine  throughout  Europe  the  life  of  courts  and  cities,  the 
most  commonly  read  literature  of  the  day,  the  received  social 
theories  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  feelings  of  women  in 
particular,  and  wherever  strict  religious  views  do  not  prevtul,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ordinary  substitute  is  still  the  ‘  Gospel  of 
‘  Rousseau.’ 

To  compare  the  influence  exercised  by  these  two  on  European 
thought  would  be  an  endless  task.  So  far  as  Englishmen  may 
venture  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  point,  we  should  say,  that 
in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  had 
been  almost  wholly  for  good,  that  of  Rousseau  simply  mis¬ 
chievous.  Nor  is  this  diflBcult  to  account  for.  The  best  points 
of  Voltaire  were  precisely  those  in  which  it  was  most  easy  to 
follow  him.  His  wit  was  eminently  national,  and  differed  only 
in  degree  from  that  possessed  by  numbers  of  his  compatriots 
His  clearness  of  expression,  his  critical  acuteness,  and  the 
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charms  of  his  narrative,  are  all  qualities  in  which  he  leaves 
a  model  more  or  less  easily  imitable.  And  accordingly  most  of 
the  better  class  of  French  historical  and  philosophical  works, 
written  since  Voltaire’s  day,  savours  of  Voltmre  in  every  line. 
Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  writer  for  whom  the  Horatian 
phrase — exemplar  vitiis  imitabile — appears  to  have  been  invented. 
His  worst  points  are  those  most  easily  seized,  and  most  tempting 
to  the  imitator.  His  peculiar  genius,  which  redeems  them,  is  un¬ 
approachable.  Iklen  of  lively  but  shallow  fancy,  ready  rhetorical 
talent,  and  a  superficial  warmth  of  feeling,  catch  and  exa^erate 
the  tone  of  Rousseau  with  fatal  facility  ;  and  thus  are  pr(^uced 
the  popular  sentimental  writers  whose  fashion  culminates,  de¬ 
clines,  and  vanishes  almost  within  a  generation — the  Saint 
Pierres,  Chateaubriands,  Lamartines,  and  the  like. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  world  of  letters  to  that  of  life,  as 
exhibited  in  modem  political  history,  we  shall  meet  with  a  very 
different  result.  Among  those  whose  mental  character  and 
culture  carry  us  back  to  Voltaire,  we  shall  find  many  distin¬ 
guished  men ;  but  all  occupiers  of  second-rate,  though  eminent 
situations.  This  is  the  school  which  furnishes  society  with  such 
leaders  as  Condorcet,  Talleyrand,  Metteraich,  Thiers ;  but  the 
real  masters  of  men,  those  who  have  moved  millions  by  the 
force  of  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  have  always  had  a  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau :  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Nelson — however  startling  the  juxta-position  may  appear. 

As,  in  the  history  of  a  single  human  life,  relaxation  of  ener¬ 
gies  is  sure  to  follow  their  unnatural  tension ;  as,  with  men  of 
intellectual  character,  a  youth  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  strong  pur¬ 
poses  and  exaggerated  impulses,  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
gradual  disenchantment,  until  the  care  of  self  and  its  interests 
seems  to  become  the  only  reality ;  as  such  men  learn  to  smile  at 
their  past  delusions  —  to  look 'with  an  indulgence,  half  con¬ 
temptuous  and  half  tender,  on  their  younger  companions  who 
are  possessed  with  those  longings  of  which  they  have  proved  the 
vanity ;  as  they  gradually  retreat  from  one  advanced  position  to 
another,  until  understanding,  and  wit,  and  cultivated  sensibi¬ 
lities,  and  all  the  powers  which  once  ‘  wandered  through  eter- 
*  nity,’  are  tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  household  business  of 
smoothing  their  owner’s  progress  through  the  troubles  of  the 
world ;  such  were  the  changes  which  came  over  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Europe  when  Rousseau  was  dethroned,  with  the  fall  of 
his  extravagant  child,  the  Republic.  Thenceforward  the  spirit 
which  he  had  aroused  passed  to  the  outer  multitude  of  thinkers 
and  readers,  the  ordinary  preservers  of  the  last  by-gone  fashion. 
Among  the  more  advanced  class,  the  pretensions  of  his  imitators 
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were  received  only  with  ridicule.  Something  new  was  wanted. 
Voltaire  had  exhausted  for  the  time  intellectual  scepticism,  and 
Housseau  sentiment.  Voltaire  had  mocked  at  ordinary  human 
nature ;  Rousseau  had  deified  it.  What  was  left,  for  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  decline  of  both,  except  the  philosophy  which 
turns  from  the  unsolved  enigmas  of  man’s  general  nature  and 
destinies  to  the  cultivation  of  self,  which  strives  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  various  impulses  which  lead  to  extravagance 
—  which  passes  by  religion  with  a  bow,  and  philanthropy  with 
a  sneer,  and  teaches  men  that  the  real  mm  of  bis  existence  In 
this  world  is  refined  enjoyment  of  it  ?  When  the  time  for  a  new 
religion  has  arrived,  a  prophet  has  never  been  wanting  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  eminence,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  was  reserved  for  Gothe. 

Gothe  was  born  in  1749,  consequently  ten  years  earlier  than 
Schiller  and  the  others  whom  we  commonly  regard  as  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  habit  of  attaching  himself  more  closely  to 
younger  men  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  as  we  shall  see 
presently ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  others,  tends  to 
make  us  forget  his  actual  age,  and  rank  him  lower  down  in 
his  century  than  his  proper  place.  Nor  is  the  distinction  with¬ 
out  importance ;  for  Gothe  being  ten  years  older  than  his  com¬ 
panions  of  whom  we  speak,  received  the  full  tide  of  the  irruption 
of  Rousseau  into  Germany  in  a  soberer  and  less  impressionable 
mood  than  they.  His  early  youth  passed  away  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Voltaire;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann  the  deep  impression  which  the  philosophy  of  that 
school  made  on  him.  He  says  himself  that  he  resisted  its  influ¬ 
ence  successfully.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much 
exposed  to  its  contagion  as  he  imagined.  There  were  Teutonic 
faculties  and  deficiencies  about  him  with  which  Voltairianism 
was  incompatible :  too  much  real  depth  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
an  appetite  for  mysticism,  though  rather  intellectual  than  of  the 
heart;  a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mental  condition  of  other 
men,  and  power  of  seeing  with  other’s  eyes,  such  as  no  French¬ 
man  ever  possessed,  and  Voltairian  Frenchmen  least  of  all;  a 
deficiency,  we  cannot  but  add,  in  the  quality  of  wit  —  whatever 
his  countrymen  may  think  of  the  matter  —  most  strange  in  a 
mind  so  richly  furnished  with  other  gifts.  ‘  We  are  apt,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  whole,  to  interpret  those  passages  in  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  so  much  of  his  own  mental  cultivation  to  Voltaire,  as 
savouring  a  little  of  the  common  perversity  of  men  of  genius  in 
judging  of  themselves ;  the  same  which  made  Byron  vilipend 
the  romantic  school,  and  pronounce  himself  the  follower  of  Pope; 
a  slight  affectation  of  contemning  the  qualities  in  which  they 
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excel,  and  praising  those  in  which  they  fall  short.  Thus  far, 
however,  is  true,  that  some  results  of  Encyclopedic  teaching, 
combined  with  some  natural  coldness  of  disposition,  and  with 
a  certain  pride  in  superiority  to  mere  enthusiasm,  such  as  that  of 
Schiller,  enabled  Gothe  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ‘  Sturm  und 
‘  Drang  Zeit,’  and  the  more  powerful  seductions  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropic  social  philosophy,  which  made  conquest  of  Germany 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  French  Eevolution. 

At  a  later  period,  Gothe’s  literary  and  personal  friendship 
with  Schiller  became  one  of  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  heart  not 
much  addicted  to  expansive  sympathies,  at  least  with  the  mascu¬ 
line  division  of  humankind.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his 
admiration  of  the  younger  poet,  as  an  author,  however  sincere,  was 
of  any  very  high  order.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  courtier, 
Gothe  had  always  something  of  a  Byronic  contempt  for  mere 
men  of  letters ;  and  Schiller  was  one  of  the  most  childlike  of  the 
species.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  keen  observer  of  life,  he  was 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  unreality  of  Schiller’s  poetical  world, 
and  the  defects  of  dramatic  studies  elaborated  from  books,  not 
from  life.  Moreover,  the  impartial  judge  must  plmnly  admit 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  in  Gothe’s  heart  with  that  singular 
purity  of  feeling,  that  unsuspecting  romance  of  character,  which, 
with  the  unsophisticated  and  uncritical,  is  Schiller’s  greatest 
charm. 

In  fact,  the  connexion  of  Gothe  with  Schiller  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  elder  poet’s  life  which  we  dwell  on  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  with  regret.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than 
the  honest  admiration  of  the  established  favourite  for  the  rising 
one  ; — the  elder  brother’s  fondness  with  which  he  at  once  cau¬ 
tions  him  against  error,  and  defends  him  against  attacks ;  — 
their  chivalrous  union  against  hostile  criticism,  dulness,  and 
*  Philisterheit.’  Schiller’s  popularity  for  a  time  eclipsed  Gothe’s ; 
yet  appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Gothe  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  The  early  death  of  the  former  alone  put 
an  end  to  a  lite’^ry  friendship  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  almost  be  termed  imexampled. 

And  yet  all  the  time  we  feel  a  painful  consciousness  that  the 
men  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  ‘  monstrous  gulf  ’  in 
Schiller’s  own  words ;  a  more  ‘  dreary  gulf’  than  that  of  literary 
jealousy.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  inequality  of  powers, 
although  Schiller’s  place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  best  only 
an  elevated  one  among  the  Di  minores  of  literature ;  Gbthe’s, 
perhaps,  a  low  one  among  the  superior  Divinities ;  but  from  the 
lowest  of  these  last  to  the  highest  of  the  second-rates,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  greater  than  — 

‘  From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.’ 
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But  their  moral  aims  and  instincts  were  wholly  opposite.  It 
may  be  said  emphatically  of  Schiller,  that  he  was  the  only  great 
writer  of  a  cultivated  age  who  ever  dared  to  burst  through  the 
restraints  which  worldly  philosophy  casts  around  us,  and  to 
appeal  freely  and  without  reserve  to  the  common  sympathies  of 
the  honest  part  of  man’s  natiu'e,  —  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
love  of  glory,  virtue,  patriotism,  devotion, — all  the  impulses 
with  which  we  sympathise  in  the  young,  even  when  our  own 
hearts  have  become  chilled  by  advancing  years,  our  judgment 
warped  by  long  familiarity  with  the  habitual  sarcasm  and  irony 
of  the  cultivated  world.  ‘  Virginibus  puerisque  ’  is  the  fitting 
epigraph  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturer  age  ;  and  he  had 
courage  enough  to  show  men  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  him,  they  must  become  as  children,  and  put  on  afresh  the 
natural  simplicity  which  they  had  cast  aside  as  the  garment  of 
their  boyhood.  And  he  succeeded,  with  more  than  mere  lite¬ 
rary  success.  ‘  The  mighty  charm  of  his  song  not  only  touched 
‘  the  imaginations  of  men,  but  also  their  consciences.’  He  made, 
indeed,  no  durable  impression  on  his  age ;  the  glow  excited  by 
his  popularity  was  faint  and  transient :  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  produce  a  superficial  thaw  on  the  ice  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  times  of  which 
we  dream  rather  than  read,  when  genius,  and  virtue,  and  crime 
itself,  wore  the  colouring  of  romance. 

To  Giithe  all  this  transparent  singleness  of  enthusiasm  was  as 
foreign  as  to  his  own  Mephistopheles.  Even  in  his  best  moods, 
his  feeling  for  it  was  only  that  of  an  artist  for  a  beautiful 
model.  His  disposition  was  not,  indeed,  mocking,  nor  had  he 
the  turn  for  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  his  efforts  in  this  line  being 
among  the  least  happy  of  his  compositions.  But  he  had  attained 
a  higher  degree  in  the  science  of  negation  than  Mephistopheles 
himself.  He  had  attained  to  that  profounder  sophistry  by 
which  men,  instead  of  acting  the  common  part  of  devils’  advo¬ 
cates,  to  pull  down  ordinary  sainthood,  create  artificial  virtues 
out  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  canonise  saints  of  a 
new  and  questionable  order.  He  studied  by  preference  the 
foibles  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellow-mortals ;  varnished  them 
over  with  the  brilliancy  of  style  and  sentiment ;  and,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  all  respect  for  ordinary  doctrines  and  ethics,  sought  to 
prove  that  the  real  religion  of  man’s  heart,  and  the  real  end 
of  his  existence,  lie  in  the  refined  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  and  in  subjecting  all  irregular  impulses  to  a  course  of 
disciplined  self-indulgence. 

To  Gothe,  therefore,  Schiller’s  heroes  and  heroines  were  mere 
unrealities, — creatures  of  the  poet’s  fancy.  Schiller,  he  saw,  was 
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no  observer  of  nature,  and  never  depicted  either  human  life  or 
things  external  as  he  found  them.  He  was  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers  of  observing  both. 
And  this  fundamental  difference  between  their  two  habits  of 
mind  appears  to  us  to  be  what  he  originally  meant  to  express 
by  the  phrase,  that  *  Schiller’s  genius  was  “  subjective,”  his  own 

*  “  objective.”’  A  phrase  which  had  also  some  apparent  foundation 
in  Schiller’s  Kantian  notions  ;  and  which  Gothe’s  supremacy  has 
absolutely  imposed  on  German  criticism,  until  the  epithets  *  ob- 

*  jective,’  ‘  many-sided,’  and  such  like  Teutonicisms,  have  become 
almost  as  inseparably  attached  to  the  name  of  Gothe,  as  *ju- 
‘  dicious  ’  to  that  of  Hooker,  or  *  venerable  ’  to  that  of  Bede.  It 
is  a  bold  thing  to  controvert  such  received  canons ;  but  less  bold 
than  it  would  be  if  Gothe  himself  had  not  been  the  original 
propounder  of  them,' — Gothe,  who,  like  many  others,  was  never 
so  little  infallible  as  when  he  judged  of  himself.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  if  the  two  epithets  had  been  reversed,  they  would 
more  accurately  have  described  their  subjects. 

That  Schiller  never  reproduced  Nature  is  true ;  but  he  never 
reproduced  himself.  He  saw  Nature  at  second-hand — through 
bewks.  He  studied  the  classics  till  he  nused  for  himself  a 
new  Olympus,  with  all  its  starry  deities.  He  studied  history 
until  its  characters  arose  before  his  fancy  like  living  beings,  only 
in  that  glorified  state  in  which — 

‘  Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 

And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky.’ 

All  his  creations,  therefore,  were  drawn  from  an  imaginary 
world ;  but  still  it  was  a  world  wholly  external  to  himself.  His 
characters  may  be  brilliant  phantoms,  if  you  will,  but  assuredly 
they  are  not  so  many  Schillers.  They  are  no  mere  reflections 
from  his  own  individual  being.  Schiller's  personality  scarcely 
enters  more  into  his  poetry  than  Shakspeare’s  or  Scott’s. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  their  love  of  Gothe,  will  generally  agree  with  us  as  to  the 
great  source  of  his  power ;  namely,  that  it  is  strictly  subjective, 
in  the  most  intelligible  sense  of  that  word.  It  has  its  origin  in 
that  strong  predominance  of  the  egotistical  and  self-analytic  ten¬ 
dencies,  which  at  once  tempted  and  enabled  him  to  transfer  his 
own  personality  to  the  characters  with  which  his  imagination  was 
dealing,  and  to  call  forth,  in  doing  so,  the  corresponding  egotism 
of  the  reader.  If  Gothe’s  situations  are  often  dramatic,  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  seldom  so.  When  called  on  to  exhibit  energy  or 
passion,  they  are  apt  to  respond  either  with  weakness  or  ranting. 
It  is  with  the  incomplete,  the  vague,  the  purposeless  in  human 
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nature,  that  he  seems  by  preference  to  concern  himself;  and  for 
this  very  reason  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  educated  classes  of  mankind.  What  Shakspeare 
has  done  in  one  or  two  characters  only,  and  as  an  exception, 
Gothe  does  with  all  those  in  which  his  genius  delights  itself. 
Truly  did  Hazlitt  remark,  that  the  charm  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet  lies  neither  in  dramatic  power,  nor  in  external  resem¬ 
blance  to  Nature,  but  in  the  strange  manner  in  which  its  working 
and  peculiarities  correspond  with  our  own,  —  ‘  It  is  we  who  are 
‘  Hamlet.’  How  thoroughly  this  saying  is  applicable  to  Gothe, 
every  day’s  additional  study  of  his  works  will  reveal  to  his  ad¬ 
mirer.  None  of  his  best  remembered  impersonations  have  the 
force  of  will,  the  power  of  action,  which  are  commonly  exhibited 
by  dramatic  artists  in  their  leading  characters.  They  are  capri¬ 
cious,  dreamy,  and  for  the  most  part  even  unimpassion^  creatures, 
— acted  upon,  rather  than  acting,  meditating  on  life  rather  than 
taking  part  in  it.  But  they  are  ourselves.  It  is  the  reader 
who  is  Faust,  who  is  (or  was,  alas!)  Werter — who  is  the  real 
Wilhelm  Meister.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
reason  why  the  poet  succeeds  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  in 
thus  delineating  us  to  ourselves,  is  because  the  features  are  in 
reality  drawn,  not  from  observation  but  from  self-inspection ; 
that  he  has  brought  forth  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  in  order 
to  elicit  those  of  ours,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousand 
hidden  tendencies  and  feelings  in  ourselves,  of  which  we  had 
only  a  dim  perception,  until  they  were  thus  evoked  by  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  their  shadows. 

This  main  characteristic  of  Gothe’s  genius  is  obvious  enough. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  detect  (but  the  examination  well  repays 
itself  )  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  mingles  with,  and  gives 
completeness  and  strength  to,  the  other  powers  which  he  so 
largely  possessed.  No  one  contests  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
observation  both  of  human  nature  and  also  of  the  external  world. 
And  yet,  even  with  respect  to  the  latter,  and  much  more  the 
former,  his  observation  is  comparatively  cold  —  his  description 
inanimate  —  unless  he  can,  in  a  manner,  project  himself  into 
them,  and  insinuate  his  own  heart  and  mind  into  his  analysis  of 
those  of  others  —  his  own  way  of  perceiving  Nature  into  his 
portraits  of  Nature  herself.  According  to  his  own  confession, 
and  the  researches  of  his  admirers,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his 
stories  of  life  which  is  not  founded  on  real  incident.  Those 
inserted  in  Wilhelm  Meister  are  said  to  be  all  examples.  Power 
of  inventing  a  plot  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  none.  His 
way  was  either  to  take  one  from  books,  or,  still  more  commonly, 
from  actual  occurrences.  Characters  which  struck  him,  and  ad- 
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ventures  of  which  he  was  cognisant  personally  or  from  hearsay, 
make  up  the  staple  of  his  narratives.  And  yet  he  rarely  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  painting  character  simply,  and  as  external  to  himself. 
Take  certain  circumstances  of  life,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  form  an  imaginary  person  —  how  would  the  individual 
Gdthe  think  and  feel,  were  he  that  person?  This  seems  to 
be  the  invariable  problem  which  he  sets  himself  to  solve.  Nay, 
we  must  apply  the  same  test  even  to  his  descriptions  of  outward 
nature  and  events,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 
The  forests  of  the  Harz,  the  goigeous  cloud-land  of  the  high  ' 
Alps  in  winter,  the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the 
march  of  an  invading  army,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege  —  few 
have  represented  these,  even  as  mere  pictures,  with  greater  skill 
and  fidelity.  But  the  pictures  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm 
unless  the  reader  has  made  lumself  familiar  with  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  can  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  Gothe  himself,  and 
partake  in  his  sensations.  Wieland  saw  this  thorougldy,  when 
the  herd  of  German  critics  were  praising  Gothe’s  supposed 

*  objectivity  ’  and  ‘  realism.’  ‘  The  specialty  ’  (says  he,  spe^ng 
of  the  *  Swiss  Travels  ’)  ‘  which  here,  as  in  almost  all  his 

*  works,  distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  is  that 

*  the  “  I,”  the  “  Ille  Ego,”  glimmers  through  everywhere, 

*  although  without  ostentation  and  with  consummate  delicacy.*’ 
Gdthe  himself  was  at  the  bottom  no  less  aware  of  it  It  was  (no 
doubt)  a  real  perception  of  this  leading  peculiarity  of  his  own 
genius,  though  he  often  affected  to  disguise  it  from  himself  and 
others,  which  made  him  sometimes  recognise  that  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  in  truth  addressed  to  particular  classes  only. 

*  My  worl^’  he  said  to  Eckermann,  ‘  never  can  be  popular :  they 
‘  are  not  written  for  the  multitude,  but  only  for  individual  men 

*  whose  pursuits  and  aims  are  like  my  own.’ 

A  curious  exemplification  of  this  leading  peculiarity  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  ‘  Sorrows  of  Werter,’ 
about  which  many  stories  have  been  told ;  but  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  seems  to  be  given  by  Herr  Diinzer  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  one  of  the  works  before  us.  After  Gdthe’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  in  the  matter  of  his  fair  Alsatian,  Fri^erike, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  states  of  tender  melancholy,  in  which  a 
youth  of  twenty-three  generally  resorts  to  the  society  of  the 
first  fiur  sympathizer  whom  he  can  find,  purely  for  friendly  con¬ 
solation.  Such  a  comforter  he  soon  found  in  a  somewhat  bour- 
geoise  young  lady,  whose  paternal  appellation  now  appears  to  have 
been  Miss  Charlotte  Bun.  To  her  he  confided  lus  sorrows,  and 
from  her  he  exacted  sympathy  and  advice,  at  such  unwarrantable 
length,  that  poor  Charlotte,  who  had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of 
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romance,  provided  it  ended  in  the  orthodox  form  of  a  proposal, 
grew  tire^  and  entered  into  a  matter-of-fact  engagement  with 
a  very  matter-of-fact  friend  of  both  parties,  Christian  Kestner. 
The  discovery  of  this  treason  made  Gdthe  quite  certain  that  he 
was  actually  in  love  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  never  chosen 
to  communicate  his  feelings,  and  threw  him  into  all  the  despmr 
of  rejected  and  betrayed  attachment  Just  at  this  crisis  of  his 
liistory  happened  the  tragic  adventure  of  young  Jerusalem — him 
of  the  buff  wmstcoat  and  yellow  breeches — whose  fatal  passion 
is  recounted  in  the  ‘  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.’  The  two  events 
combined — his  own  disappointment  and  Jerusalem’s — engen¬ 
dered  the  ‘  Sorrows  of  Werter.’  Werter  is  Jerusalem  and 
Gothe  at  once ;  he  wears  the  costume,  he  undergoes  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  talks  in  many  instanees  the  very  language  (borrowed 
from  his  posthumous  papers)  of  that  too  fascinating  foreign-office 
clerk ;  but  he  is  throughout  what  Gothe  would  have  been,  had  he 
been  Jerusalem ;  the  imaginary  transposition  of  the  poet  into  the 
perplexities  and  distresses  of  his  acquaintance.  And  thus  a  work 
which,  let  critics  speak  of  it  as  they  may,  has  excited  the  fancy 
and  controlled  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  mankind,  is  spun  out  of 
the  bnun  of  a  poet  from  materials  which  consist  simply  of  his 
own  heart  and  imagination,  placed  in  circumstances  of  idealised 
truth;  for  *  Jerusalem’  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  a 
young  attache  of  considerable  solemnity  and  self-respect, — his 
flame,  the  real  Charlotte — according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne, — was  not  worth  knowing;  and  her  double^ 
Charlotte  Kestner,  nee  Buff,  must  have  been  little  better,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  cold  manner  in  which  Gothe  speaks  of  her,  whom 
he  occasionally  met  in  after  life.* 


*  See  Diinzer,  p.  89,  &c.  It  seems  that  Herr  Kestner  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  part  of  the  philosophic  husband,  assigned 
to  him  in  ‘Werter,'  and  that  Grothe  was  forced  to  retouch  the  cha¬ 
racter  considerably  in  the  second  edition,  without  succeeding  in 
thoroughly  pacifying  him ;  but  Gothe  was  by  this  time  deep  in  his 
new  passion  for  the  fashionable  Frankfort  belle.  Miss  Schonmann, 
and  ‘Werter’  had  become  weariness  and  vexation  to  him.  It  must 
have  been  with  some  malicious  pleasure  in  mystifying  his  admirers, 
that  Gothe  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  ‘  Werter’  into  the  graceful 
pleasantry  of  his  various  poems  to  ‘Lili:’  such  as  those  exquisite 
lines  in  which  he  complains  of  her  tyranny  in  drawing  him  from  the 
dreamy  voluptuousness  of  a  poet’s  study  into  her  favourite  evening 
parties :  — 

‘  Warum  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich, 

Ach !  in  jene  Pracht  ? 

War  ich  guter  Junge  nicht  so  selig 
In  der  oden  Nacht  ? 
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But  if  the  real  tendency  of  Gothe’s  genius  was  thus  tho¬ 
roughly  subjective  or  egotistical,  so  much  the  less  was  he  a  dra¬ 
matist  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.  Portnuture  of  charac¬ 
ter,  independent  of  self,  he  has  really  little  enough.  This  the 
reader  can  best  appreciate  by  reflecting  how  few  of  the  second¬ 
ary  figures  in  Gothe's  plays  or  novels  he  can  realize  to  himself, 
or  regard  with  the  smallest  interest.  The  only  exception  of 
which  we  are  aware  proves  the  rule  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.  He  is  said  to  be  particularly  successful  iu  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  class  of  female  characters,  in  which  he  has 
met  with  many  imitators ;  beings  whose  attraction  lies  in  their 
simple  and  trustful  dependence  on  man  as  a  superior, — Mignon, 
Clara,  Margaret.  But  the  true  charm  of  these  imaginary  beings 
lies  less  in  themselves  than  in  their  relation  to  us  —  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  protection  and  supremacy  to  which  they  appeal  —  in  the 
flattery  they  administer  to  masculine  vanity  and  self-glorifica¬ 
tion. 

We  will  only  add,  in  order  to  dispose  of  an  objection  to  our 
view  which  might  be  taken,  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  rec(^ise  Gothe’s  great 
excellence  in  one  peculiarly  dramatic  point, — that  accuracy  of 
keeping  which  represents  everything  as  seen  and  felt  by  the 
party  introduced,  not  as  seen  and  felt  by  the  describer.  It  is, 
in  fact,' not  difficult  to  see  the  real  connexion  between  this  quality 
and  that  strong  personality  which  we  have  already  attributed  to 
him.  It  was  precisely  be<»use  Gothe  projected  so  much  of  him¬ 
self  into  the  characters  and  scenes  of  his  writings,  that  he  made 
the  events  described  develope  themselves  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  dramatis  ■persona^  never  as  they  would  be 
perceived  by  a  third  party  observing  from  without.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  great  objective  talent  —  great  power  of  pic¬ 
turesque  description,  for  instance, — is  apt  to  lead  its  possessor 
astray,  unless  balanced  by  predominant  egotism.  A  criticism 
of  Gothe’s  on  a  passage  of  Walter  Scott,  though  it  relates  in 
terms  only  to  a  matter  of  pictorial  effect,  will  illustrate  our 
general  meaning  also.  It  relates  to  the  scene  in  *  Ivanhoe,’ 


*  Heimlich  in  mein  Zimmerchen  verschlossen 
Lag  im  Mondenschein, 

Ganz  von  seinem  Schauerlicht  durchflossen, 
Und  Ich  diimmert’  ein. 

‘  Bin  Ich’s  noch,  den  du  bei  so  viel  Lichtern 
An  den  Spieltisch  haltst  ? 

Oft  so  unertraglichen  Gesichtern 
Gegeniiber  stellst?’  &c.  &c. 
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Avliere  the  Jew  of  York  enters  Cedric’s  hall.  The  costume  of 
the  Jew  is  minutely  described,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  dress 
of  his  legs  and  feet.  Now  this,  says  Gdthe,  is  wrong ;  for  you 
are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  of  Cedric  and  his  guests ; 
they  are  sitting  at  a  table,  with  lights ;  and  by  persons  so  placed 
the  details  of  the  lower  limbs  of  one  who  enters  the  room  are 
not  remarked,  and,  in  fact,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  A  simi¬ 
lar  instance  of  forgetfulness,  more  glaring  because  the  narrative 
is  thrown  into  the  first  person,  occurs  in  ‘  Mazeppa.’ 

‘  The  sky  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by.’ 

The  breeze  was  perceptible  enough  to  Byron’s  muse,  no 
doubt ;  but  how  could  it  possibly  be  felt  by  a  man  carried 
through  the  air,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback  ?  Similar  errors,  in 
relation  to  things  of  more  importance  than  jjictorial  effect  — 
the  developement  of  thought  or  passion  —  will  constantly  be 
found  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  of  what  is  commonly  called 
dramatic  power.  The  poet  is  substituted  for  his  subject.  We 
should  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  instances  in  Gothe. 
Not  only  are  they  contrary  to  his  careful  touch,  but  he  trans¬ 
forms  himself,  for  the  time,  far  too  completely  into  the  person 
whom  he  introduces, — whether  as  an  agent  or  a  mere  observer, 
—  to  forget  that  imaginary  existence  which  is  become,  for  the 
time,  his  own. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  delineate  some  of  the  strongest  lite¬ 
rary  characteristics  of  this  great  writer,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  made  a  long  digression  from  our  immediate  purpose, 
which  was  to  regard  him  as  a  social  philosopher,  and  with 
reference  to  his  moral  influence  on  the  European  mind.  But, 
in  truth,  the  one  subject  bears  materially  and  directly  on  the 
other.  If  we  have  laboured,  perhaps  at  unnecessary  length,  to 
show  that  an  intense  and  refined  egotism  was  among  the  princi¬ 
pal  elements  of  Gothe’s  literary  genius,  it  was  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  philosophic  character ;  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
his  very  excellencies,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  lite¬ 
rary  art,  fitted  him  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  modem  teachers  in  the  school  of  Epicurus. 
Nor  were  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  habits  different 
from  what  his  writings  would  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate. 
His  whole  history  shows  how  abundantly  he  practised  what  he 
preached :  how  Self  was  the  single  divinity  worshipped  by  him, 
with  a  refined  and  chastened  worship,  no  doubt,  during  his  long 
eighty  years  of  life  and  activity. 

‘  Gothe,’  says  Menzel,  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  ours, 
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*  adhered,  in  his  writings,  to  nature ;  to  the  nearest  nature ;  to 

*  his  own.  His  own  nature  stood  in  exactest  harmony  \Yith  that 

*  which  had  become  the  reigning  character  of  the  modem  world. 

‘  He  was  the  clearest  mirror  of  modern  life  in  his  own  life,  as 

*  well  as  in  his  poetry.  He  needed  only  to  delineate  himself  in 
‘  order  to  delineate  ^e  modern  world,  its  turn  of  sendment,  its 

*  inclinations,  its  worth,  and  its  worthlessness . The 

‘  talent  of  outward  life,  the  arts  of  convenience,  ease,  and  refine- 

*  ment,  daintiness  of  enjoyment,  were  his  talisman  in  reality, 

*  and,  agmn,  ap])eared  to  him  the  worthiest  object  of  poetry ; 

‘  inasmuch  as  he  only  mirrored  the  advantages  which  his  own 
‘  life  and  person  represented.’ 

Menzel’s  splenetic  tone  and  coarse  inflation  of  style  have 
detracted  from  the  real  value  of  his  criticisms ;  but  the  justice 
of  this  sentence  will  scarcely  admit  of  dispute.  Not  that  Giithe 
was  a  selfish  man  in  the  vulgar  sense.  His  disposition  was,  in 
the  main,  amiable  and  tolerant,  and  widely  different  in  these 
respects  from  that  of  his  French  predecessors,  with  whom  we 
have  associated  him.  He  was  avei^  from  giving  pain,  as  well 
as  peculiarly  averse  from  encountering  it  himself.  But  all  this 
was  consistent  in  him,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  with  habits  of 
mental  self-indulgence  carried  even  to  the  extreme.  From  his 
youth  upward,  he  loved  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and 
found  himself  most  at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
position,  in  respect  of  age,  talents,  or  sex,  induced  them  to  look 
up  to  him  as  a  superior.  He  remai-ks,  in  his  own  memoirs,  on 
the  peculiarity  which  led  him  to  surround  himself  with  younger 
dependents,  often  to  his  ultimate  inconvenience,  as  they  became 
burdens  to  him,  like  Mignon  to  Wilhelm.  Nor  was  this  uncon¬ 
nected  with  a  manner  of  affected  importance  and  superiority 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  always  placed  a  kind  of 
barrier  between  him  and  men  of  his  own  age  and  social  position. 
Kestner  remarked  of  him  when  only  twenty-four :  ‘  Gbthe  is  a 
‘  genius ;  yet  he  has  in  his  disposition  a  good  deal  which  may 
‘  make  him  a  disagreeable  man.  But  among  children  and 
‘  women  he  is  always  well  received.’  Farther  acquaintance 
with  life,  and  a  strong  determination  to  succeed  in  the  world, 
modified  to  a  considerable  extent  these  peculiarities  of  his 
youth ;  and  he  was  never  so  popular  or  so  successful,  personally, 
as  during  the  years  which  intervened  between  his  establishment 
at  Weimar  and  his  Italian  journey  (1775 — 1787).  Those  were 
happy  years.  Few  poets  have  ever  enjoyed  so  much  of  life. 
There  was  all  the  excitement  of  winning  his  way  into  the 
favour,  the  confidence,  the  intimate  friendshij),  of  the  young 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess.  There  was  the  easy  rivalry  with 
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the  other  literary  heroes  of  the  time,  whom  he  could  beat  at 
their  own  weapons  as  an  author,  while  in  all  the  qualities  which 
ensure  social  success  he  was  incomparably  their  superior. 
There  was  the  endless  round  of  court  fife,  as  practised  by  the 
free  and  easy  sovereigns  of  that  day  who  had  thrown  aside  Ger¬ 
man  etiquette  ; — the  life  to  which  Catharine  now  and  then  im¬ 
perially  condescended,  which  poor  Marie  Antoinette  tasted  with 
timid  and  stealthy  delight,  but  in  which  the  potentates  of  Wei¬ 
mar  might  revel  without  fear  of  strangling  or  decapitation;  — 
hunting  parties,  gipsy  excursions,  serenades,  picnics,  theatricals, 
from  January  to  December.  There  was  just  the  show  of  State- 
business  for  him  as  the  Grand  Duke’s  intimate  privy  councillor, 
which  might  serve  either  as  a  diversion  from  courtly  dissipation, 
or  an  excuse  for  it.  There  was  all  that  refinement  of  the  social 
circle  which  Gothe  prized  so  highly ;  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parvenu,  but  also  with  a  poet’s  admiration  for  external 
elegance  and  beauty ;  which  he  carried  to  a  strange  extent, 
according  to  his  disciple,  Vamhagen  von  £nse,  who  remarks 
that  in  later  life  Gothe’s  principal  associates  were  all  tall  and 
handsome  men,  like  himself,  and  that  he  had  a  decided  antipathy 
to  plain  people.  There  was,  above  all,  full  leisure  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  growing  genius,  and  his  surpassing  mental 
activity :  while  his  bodily  and  mental  health  afike  profited  by 
the  opportimity. 

But  this  enjoyment  palled  upon  him  from  its  very  excess, 
and  also  from  the  want  of  what  Byron  called,  ‘  something 
*  craggy  to  break  upon  ;’ — some  one  powerful  and  engrossing 
occupation  of  the  mind.  For  his  literary  pursuits  were  up  to 
this  time  singularly  broken  and  inconsequent.  When  the 
world  of  Weimar  was  conquered  —  when  his  own  position 
was  fairly  attained,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  object  to  be 
gained  by  exerting  himself  to  please  others,  the  tendency  to 
insulation  came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force.  The  re¬ 
straints  of  Weimar  life,  the  ties  of  society  and  oflSce,  became 
intolerable.  It  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  and 
definitively,  that  he  planned  and  executed  his  Italian  journey, 
in  that  strange  manner  which  he  has  himself  related  so  well ; 
partly  also  (we  suppose  we  must  add,  since  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  Frau  von  Stein)  to  break  through  the 
trammels  of  one  of  those  tender  friendships,  of  antediluvian  pro¬ 
lixity,  in  which  the  literati  of  the  last  century  were  apt  to  in¬ 
volve  themselves.  This  journey  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for  most  men,  the  river 
Lethe  flowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  forgot  his 
former  sense  and  being  on  the  farther  shore.  During  his 
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eighteen  months  in  Italy,  he  satisfied  one  great  want  of  his 
existence,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  object ;  for  it  was 
then  he  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  those  peculiar  views  of 
natural  philosophy  which  occupied  him  so  much  and  so  happily 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  how  far  his  genius 
gained  in  its  higher  qualities  by  the  change  which  it  then  under¬ 
went  is  a  question  on  which  critics  are  widely  at  issue.  JSIean- 
time,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  habits  which  he 
acquired  tended  in  no  degree  to  efface  the  moral  weaknesses  of 
his  character.  Freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  him  by  the 
usages  of  the  Weimar  literary  republic,  and  left  much  to  him¬ 
self,  or  to  the  company  of  one  or  two  artists  and  travellers,  he 
relapsed  into  habits  of  self^ntemplation  and  self-worship,  until 
they  became  unconquerable.  Even  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 
Chancellor  von  Miiller  (the  author  of  ‘  Gbthe  in  seiner  prak- 
‘  tischen  Wirksamkeit  ’),  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  came  back 
from  Italy  a  man  altered  for  the  worse ;  colder,  less  expansive, 
more  self-important.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  rid  of  these  defects, 
and  return  to  the  more  attractive  self  of  his  earlier  days,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  beneficial  results  produced  on  his  nature  for  a 
time,  as  already  said,  by  contact  with  that  of  Schiller :  a  nature 
assuredly  far  more  generous  and  unworldly  than  Gbthe’s  own, 
although  the  latter  has  chosen  to  say,  with  that  singular  affecta¬ 
tion,  or  paradoxical  turn,  which  so  often  disconcerts  his  readers : 
—  ‘  Schiller  had  far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  tact  than 
‘I  had.” 

On  the  later  years  of  Gbthe’s  life  we  confess  that,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  dwell  with  little  pleasure.  We  do  not  complain 
of  his  biographers,  when  they  naturally  dilate  on  the  glories  of 
his  venerable  old  age,  —  his  exalted  position  as  the  living  oracle 
of  German  intelligence, — the  honour,  love,  obedience,  and  troops 
of  friends  that  waited  on  him  to  the  last.  All  this  is  externally 
true ;  and  yet,  to  us,  his  friends,  with  a  few  grand  exceptions, 
seem  chiefly  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  flatterers,  Boswells, 
and  ‘  correspondents  of  leading  literarj’  journals :  ’  liis  oracular 
dignity  to  have  degenerated  into  a  trick  of  mysteriousness,  in¬ 
volving  the  most  trivial  commonplaces  in  solemn  affectation  of 
importance ;  and  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  to  have  lain  in  the 
conduct  of  semi-sentimental  correspondences  with  women  for 
whom  he  cared  not  an  iota,  but  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lead 
on,  by  flattering  mutually  their  vanity  and  his  own,  until  the 
consummation  was  reached  of  involving  them  in  something 
like  a  romantic  passion  for  the  great  unapproachable. 

It  is  a  true  remark  of  Menzel’s  —  and  connected  with  much 
that  we  have  said  above  —  that  in  almost  all  Gbthe’s  works  that 
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peculiar  view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  under  which 
man  is  the  courted  party,  and  woman  the  submissive  worshipper, 
is  brought  out  in  the  principal  characters.  Whether,  in  the  odd 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  the  element  introduced  by  chivalry 
into  these  relations  has  expended  itself,  and  later  refinement  is 
likely  to  bring  us  back  from  adoring  Gloriana  and  Angelica,  to 
being  adored  by  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
foretell ;  though  the  popularity  of  such  writers  as  Gothe  and 
Byron  would  certainly  seem  to  point  that  way.  His  *  Faust,’ 
*Egmont,’  ‘Edward’  in  the  Wahlverwandtschaften,  ‘Wilhelm 
‘  Meister,’  are  all  either  condescending  divinities,  or  mere  male 
coquettes ;  and  his  most  attractive  female  characters  seem  all  to 
belong  to  poor  Helena’s  sect :  — 

‘  Thus,  Indian-like,  *• 

Religious  in  mine  eiror,  I  adore 

The  Sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.’ 

Nay,  the  curious  reader  may  even  remark,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  on  the  fondness  of  his  heroines,  particularly  in 
*  Wilhelm  Meister,’  for  assuming  male  attire  —  a  topic  on 
which  Vamhagen  von  Ense  has  a  luculent  dissertation,  showing 
that  it  is  connected  with  some  of  the  deepest  historical  meanings 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  which  may  also  be,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the  same 
prevailing  view  of  the  female^ nature  as  imitative  and  depend¬ 
ent.  And  we  may  pursue  the  same  pervading  thread  of  ima¬ 
gination  in  the  most  dramatic  specimens  of  Gothe’s  ballad  poetry, 
such  as  the  ‘  Bride  of  Corinth,’  and  the  ‘  God  and  the  Bayadere.’ 

Such,  in  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  his  character, 
was  the  man  for  whom  Destiny  had  reserved  so  marked  a  place, 
in  an  age  when  the  fiercest  passions  and  wildest  enthusiasm 
were  at  work  in  the  European  world,  recasting  its  social  institu¬ 
tions  and  remodelling  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  ‘  The 
‘  greatest  men,’  saith  the  fair  blue-stocking  of  the  Wahlver¬ 
wandtschaften,  Ottilia,  in  her  Diary,  ‘  are  always  connected  with 
‘  their  age  through  some  one  weakness.’  If  this  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  Gothe,  his  weakness  rather  lay  in  an  intense  desire  to 
shrink  from  its  violent  emotions  —  to  combat  in  himself  all 
tendency  to  share  in  its  passions  —  to  let  the  storm  pass  by, 
and  avoid  meddling  with  those  who  attempted  to  direct  it.  And 
this  it  is,  more  than  any  other  quality,  which  has  rendered  him, 
not  unjustly,  unpopular  with  great  p^  of  the  living  generation. 
It  is  felt  that  he  owed  a  corresponding  debt  to  the  country  which 
worshipped  him,  and  that  he  died  without  dischai^ng  it.  It  was 
not  through  mere  accident,  or  the  force  of  mere  scholastic  causes. 
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that  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  prevailed  at  Rome  during  the 
last  agitated  century  of  its  Republic,  while  Stoicism  became  the 
reigning  intellectual  fashion  under  the  empire.  For  refined  and 
cultivated  minds,  when  looking  for  shelter  from  the  evils  of  the 
times  in  a  world  of  their  own,  naturally  try  to  make  that  world 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  external  one.  They  seek  refuge  in 
philosophic  self-indulgence  from  the  furious  passions,  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  sentiments  of  an  age  of  civil  turmoil ;  while,  on  the 
same  principle  of  contrast,  they  court,  at  least  in  imagination, 
the  excitements  of  ascetic  virtue,  amidst  the  corrupt  stagnation 
of  despotism.  To  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Epicurus  in  the 
busy  political  times  on  which  he  had  fallen,  was  Gdthe’s  con¬ 
stant  and  patient  endeavour.  The  French  Revolution  came  to 
disturb  the  dreams  of  art  and  imaginative  science,  in  which  his 
Italian  sojourn  had  lapped  him.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  its 
principles,  and  hated  its  agents.  But  to  call  out  another  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  oppose  it  w'as  utterly  alien  from  his  feelings.  His 
trumpet  sounded,  indeed,  a  note  of  defiance  —  but  a  very  fmnt 
one  —  in  Herman  and  Dorothea.  But  what  is  the  moral  of  the 
poem,  as  summed  up  in  the  energetic  lines  which  close  it? 
Seek  steadfastness  during  days  of  political  trial  in  self-reliance, 
and  take  good  care  of  your  property ;  — 

*  Desto  fester  sey  bei  der  allgemeinen  Erschiittrung, 

Dorothea,  der  Muth.  Wir  wollen  halten  und  dauern, 

Fest  uns  halten,  und  fest  der  schonen  Giiter  Besitzthum.’ 

But  when  the  tumult  of  revolution  had  ended  in  military 
supremacy,  and  Germany  lay  prostrate  under  the  armed  might 
of  its  conqueror,  then  it  was,  in  the  hour  of  his  country’s  greatest 
need,  that  he  most  deeply  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  ardent 
and  pure-minded  portion  of  its  people.  Not  a  generous  senti¬ 
ment  escaped  him ;  hardly  eveh^n  exhortation  to  resolute  and 
high-minded  endurance.  Keep  to  yourselves,  was  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  inquiring  millions ;  let  the  evil  days  pass  by ; 
use  whatever  of  aesthetic  and  social  enjoyment  the  conqueror  has 
left  you.  Even  the  oppressions  which  the  gallant  German  spirit 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  had  to  en¬ 
dure  from  Napoleon,  called  forth  from  him  scarcely  a  feeble 
spark  of  indignation.  In  his  ‘  Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,’  his  ske¬ 
leton  memoirs  of  liis  life  during  all  this  period,  there  is  a  studied 
abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  politick  events ;  an  afiectedly 
exclusive  attention  to  the  trivial  vicissitudes  of  the  stage  and 
criticism  at  Weimar.  He  never  concealed  liis  admiration  for 
the  tyrant  himself,  whom  he  professed  to  venerate  as  one  of  the 
*  Damonische  Manner,’ — the  Genii  of  the  earth,  and  encouraged 
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a  kind  of  worship  of  Napoleon  in  his  own  family;  —  Napoleon, 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  of  suggesting  some  corrections  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  Werter! — ‘  How  could  I  have  taken 
‘  up  arms  without  hate?’  was  his  defence  of  himself  to  Ecker- 
mann,  *  and  I  never  hated  the' French.  How  could  I,  to  whom 
‘  nothing  is  of  importance  except  cultivation  and  barbarism, 

*  hate  one  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  the  world,  and  one 
‘  to  which  I  owe  so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  developement !  ’ 
It  is  really  a  relief  to  reflect  on  the  Nemesis  which  followed — on 
the  sense  of  weariness  and  self-abasement  with  which  the  poet 
must  have  come  forward  in  1815,  as  the  old  hack  laimeate  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  dedicate  odes  of  courtly  patriotism  to  the  Allied  Sove¬ 
reigns,  and  compliment  the  nation  on  the  ‘  waking  of  Epimenides.’ 

Such  Gothe  remained  during  the  less  violent  but  more  deeply- 
seated  disturbances  of  political  society  in  his  later  years.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  quarrel  with  him  for  not  having  been 
a  democrat,  or  a  German-Unionist,  from  1815  to  1830, — re¬ 
proaches  which,  however  popular  some  years  ago,  have  lost  some 
of  their  force,  at  least  with  thinking  men,  in  the  year  1850. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the  indignation  with 
which  German  liberalism  regarded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  prosecution  of  Oken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  and  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  this,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
Fichte’s  expulsion  from  Weimar  in  1798,  Giithe,  probably, 
did  no  more  than  his  official  duty,  although  he  certainly  seems 
to  have  done  it  with  no  reluctance.  His  real  offence  consisted,  not 
in  adopting  this  or  that  class  of  opinions,  but  in  repressing  all 
political  faith  whatever ;  in  encouraging,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
men  of  thoughtful  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  all  public 
movement  as  unworthy  of  them,  or,  at  best,  to  substitute  for 
political  activity  a  kind  of  dilettante  meddling  with  tlie  organ¬ 
ization  of  labour — (a  notion,  by  the  way,  into  which  entered  a 
good  deal  of  Socialism,  according  to  Gothe’s  particular  manner 
of  conceiving  it)  ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  consider  this,  as  welljas 
all  other  coneerns,  far  subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  so  turning  up  the  soil  of 
the  heart  and  intellect  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  all  the  genial  Influences  of  life.  It  was  the  popularity  of 
this  doctrine,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  which  kept 
back  talent  and  honesty  from  state  affairs,  handed  over  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  German  population  exclusively  to  the  control  of 
fanatical  or  interested  demagogues,  and  leaves  the  country  even 
now  without  the  formation  of  any  strong  and  massive  public 
opinion,  between  democracy  on  one  hand  and  bayonets  on  the  other. 

Gdthe’s  unpatriotic  spirit  has  been  severely  commented  on  in 
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later  times  by  his  enemies,  and  scarcely  defended  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  Nothing  but  the  amiable  simplicity  of  a  biographer 
could  find  in  it  an  overflow  of  feeling,  too  big  to  vent  itself  in 
words,  or  could  extend  the  same  ajx)logy  to  his  coldness  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  religion  and  ethics.  ‘  In  the  depths  of  his  heart,’  says 
Diinzer,  ‘  there  pulsated  the  warmest  feeUngs  for  a  free,  united, 

*  and  powerful  Germany.  That  he  did  not  display  this  senti- 

*  ment  ostentatiously  to  the  world,  but  kept  it  close  within  him- 
‘  self,  as  fearing  to  desecrate  it  by  any  publicity,  is  to  be  ex- 
‘  plained  by  the  same  reservedness  of  disposition  which  hindered 

*  him  from  giving  outward  expression  to  all  his  other  holiest 

*  feelings — belief  in  God,  hope  of  immortality,  love  of  his  wife, 

*  — whence  malicious  misunderstanding  has  often  enough  been 
‘  pleased  to  deny  him  these  feelings  altogether ;  and  in  particu- 

*  lar  his  profound  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  connubial  tie ; 

*  as  to  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  Oberhofprediger  Reinbard) 

*  he  held  the  severest  principles.’ 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  of  his  connexion  with  the  mere 
political  movements  of  the  time  that  Gbthe  has  to  render  before 
the  tribunal  of  posterity  a  serious  account  for  the  good  and  evil 
use  made  of  his  extraordinary  genius.  His  is  a  far  heavier 
responsibility.  It  is  on  the  interior  relations  of  society,  and  on 
the  moral  pn^ress  of  man,  that  the  peculiar  and  fatal  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  philosophy,  the  deification  of  Self,  has  had  far 
more  extensive  and  enduring  effect.  No  one,  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings,  and  uninfluenced  by  that  strong  delusion 
which  he  contrived  to  throw  round  those  who  entered  within 
his  Castle  of  Indolence,  can  be  misled  by  the  deceitful  show  of 
virtuous  feeling  with  which  he  invests  the  merest  selfishness ; 
the  Pantheistic  colouring  which  he  gives  to  the  merest  irreli- 
gion ;  or  his  own  pompous  assertions  of  his  virtuous  tendencies, 
and  declamations  on  the  beauty  of  those  ethical  laws  of  which 
he  was,  consciously  or  not,  sapping  the  very  foundations.  What 
is  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’  —  purposeless,  unmeaning  as  it  is  as  a 
simple  work  of  art,  a  collection  of  stories  ill  strung  together  by 
a  disjointed  narrative,  and  of  dramatis  ■personae  without  plot  or 
action, — this  *  men^erie  of  tame  animals,’  as  Niebuhr  called  it, 
—  but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  vanity  of  all  aspirations  of 
the  soul  beyond  itself :  a  long  lecture  on  the  duty  of  cultivated 
and  rational  enjoyment,  of  subjecting  every  irregular  impulse  to 
the  grand  object  of  harmoniously  blending  sensual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  delights  in  the  nicest  proportions?  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’ 
(such  was  the  oracle  which  Gbthe  delivered  to  Eckermann)  ‘  is  a 

*  most  incalculable  production !  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said 

*  to  have  the  key !  The  critic  seeks  a  central  point,  which  is  in 
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‘  truth  hard  to  find!’  Others,  guided  by  very  simple  instincts, 
thought  they  ‘  found  the  key  ’  without  difficulty.  Some  reli¬ 
gious  men  (Leopold  Stolberg,  and  Gbthe’s  own  brother-in-law, 
Schlosser,)  were  weak  enough  to  deem  it  worthy  of  an  Auto-da- 
Fe;  Stolberg,  however,  excepting  from  the  flames  the  sixth 
book,  which  he  bound  by  itself  as  a  manual  of  Pietism.  Other 
admirers  of  the  poet  have  taken  similar  pains  to  find  out  a  moral 
tendency  in  the  ‘  Wahlverwandtschaften’ ;  Gdthe  himself  was 
pleased  to  say  (to  the  astonishment  of  others  besides  Oberhof- 
prediger  Reinhard),  that  it  was  an  ‘  act  of  homage  to  the  sanc- 
‘  tity  of  the  conjugal  tie ;  ’  but  sounder-hearted  readers  will 
probably  pronounce  with  Vilmar  (‘  Geschlchte  der  Deutschen 
‘  classischen  Literatur,’  vol.  ii.  p.  231.),  that  its  leading  thought 
merely  is,  that  ‘  subordination  to  duty  is  mental  disease, 

*  obedience  to  sentiment  is  mental  health ;  ’  a  ‘  leading  thought,’ 
of  which,  since  Gdthe’s  death,  eminent  female  writers,  both 
French  and  German,  have  been  the  chief  propounders. 

F rom  such  moral  absurdities  as  these,  when  thus  exhibited  as 
mere  fragments  of  a  system,  many  minds  of  the  purer  class  will 
turn  away,  not  only  with  aversion,  but  without  even  that  kind 
of  interest  which  bolder  profligacy  inspires.  But  to  judge  of 
the  real  poAver  of  Gothe  in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  be 
familiar  with  his  writings  in  general,  and  impregnated  with  that 
peculiar  sympathy  which  genius  such  as  his  will,  in  the  long 
run,  elicit  in  those  who  become  familiar  with  it.  Then  it  will 
be  felt  that  of  all  false  religions,  his  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
tempting,  the  most  attractive,  from  its  very  approximation  to 
the  truth.  It  flatters  the  evil  nature  of  man,  not,  primarily, 
through  appeals  to  his  passion,  or  his  intellect,  or  his  generous 
feelings,  but  to  that  which  is  dearer  than  either, — his  pride: 
the  pride  of  conquest,  to  be  achieved  over  himself  and  the  world 
alike :  the  pride  of  exclusiveness,  like  that  felt  by  the  initiated 
of  those  ancient  mysteries  from  which  the  dull  in  mind  and  the 
feeble  in  courage  were  contemptuously  excluded :  the  pride  of 
becoming,  in  imagination,  as  a  God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Your  victory,  says  this  philosophy  to  its  catechumen,  must 
first  be  over  yourself.  You  are  beset  by  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life. 
These  are  not  of  themselves  evil ;  nor  is  the  utmost  enjoyment 
of  them  in  itself  inconsistent  with  that  transcendent  tranquillity, 
the  chief  good  and  object  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  All  evil 
lies  in  the  opposition  between  our  own  natures,  imperfect  as 
we  are  in  our  perceptions,  capricious  in  our  longings,  unreason¬ 
able  in  our  expectations,  and  that  orderly  reality  which,  imder 
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manifold  appearances  of  contradiction,  prevails  in  things 
without. 

‘  Denn  alle  Kraft  dringt  vorwiirts  in  die  Weite, 

Zu  leben  und  zu  wirken  hier  und  dort ; 

Dagegen  engt  und  hemmt  von  jeder  Seite 

Der  Strom  der  Welt  und  reisst  uns  mit  sich  fort. 

In  diesem  innern  Sturm  und  aiissern  Streite 

Vernimmt  der  Mensch  ein  schwer  verstanden  Wort : 

Von  der  Gewalt,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet, 

Befreit  der  Mensch  sich,  der  sich  iiberwindet.’ 

Sobriety,  watchfulness,  discipline,  above  all  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  what  we  can  do  and 
wherein  we  must  fall  short  of  our  mms, — these  are  the  true 
means  of  victory  which  Nature  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all.  But  few  there  are  who  learn  to  use  them.  Few  are  they 
who,  like  the  candidates  for  knighthood  of  old,  can  endure  the 
long  hours  of  fasting  and  prayer  witain  the  nightly  chapel, 
though  morning  is  to  welcome  them  to  all  the  bright  and  joyous 
activity  of  their  new  vocation. 

But  this  once  achieved,  the  world  is  thine.  Thine  are  all 
the  blandishments  of  sense ;  for  thou  canst  use  without  abusing 
them.  Thine  the  gratifications  of  the  intellect ;  for  thou  know- 
est  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and  canst  therefore  enjoy  its  fullest 
exercise,  without  that  blank  disappointment  which  the  sense  of 
unsatisfied  turns  brings  to  less  chastised  minds.  Thine  the  de¬ 
lights  of  sentiment,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called, — love, 
enthusiasm,  generosity ;  nay,  the  sterner  pleasures  of  asceticism 
and  self-discipline;  for  thou  canst  separate  the  true  from  the 
seeming,  the  reality  of  the  sentiment  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
idolatry  which  underlies  it,  and  canst  savour  the  one  without 
chewing  the  bitter  ashes  of  the  other.  All  that  Pagan  philoso¬ 
phies  have  imagined  of  their  sages  and  adepts,  all  that  esoteric 
Christian  sects  have  held  of  the  state  of  the  spiritually  emanci- 
T»tcd, — all  these  things  in  their  inmost  sense  are  true  of  thee. 
Thus  fortified,  life  will  be  to  thee  one  iminterrupted  career  of 
advance  and  of  progressive  happiness;  and  as  for  death,  who 
must  come  at  last — 

‘  O  selig  der,  dem  £r  im  Siegesglanze 
Die  blutigen  Lorbeern  um  die  Scblafe  windet, 

Den  Er,  nach  rasch  durchrastem  Tanze, 

In  eines  Miidchen’s  Armen  findet.’ 

But  happier  than  either,  he  who  passes,  fully  prepared  and 
fearless,  into  that  state  of  existence,  which,  unless  our  deejiest 
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sympathies  deceive  us,  can  but  afford  the  wise  a  sphere  for 
widening  exertion,  and  more  comprehensive  enjoyment. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  very  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
general  tendency  of  Gothe’s  view  of  life ;  yet  we  think  that 
most  readers — most  English  readers  at  all  events — will  accept 
it  as  not  an  unjust  one ;  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their 
familiarity  with  the  author.  And,  if  so,  they  will  assuredly 
agree  with  us,  that  genius  of  the  highest  order  was  never  em¬ 
ployed  in  developing  a  system  more  seductive  to  human  weak¬ 
ness,  nor  one  which  more  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  ominous 
words  with  which  Bunyan  concludes  his  allegory;  —  ‘Then 
‘  saw  I  that  there  is  a  way  to  Hell  even  from  the  gates  of 
‘  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction.’ 

And  its  effects  have  been  proportionally  great.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  sphere  of  Gothe’s  operations  from  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view,  it  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  smd  that  he  has 
formed  a  school  of  imitators,  like  his  predecessors  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau.  As  a  poet  his  followers  of  note  have  not  been 
numerous,  nor  (with  the  exception  of  Riickert  and  one  or  two 
more)  very  successful.  His  peculiar  tone  as  a  novelist  seems, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  been  chiefly  caught  by 
female  writers ;  and  we  have  no  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
to  break  lances  with  the  admirers  of  sundry  countesses  and 
citoyennes,  who  enjoy  a  very  res{)ectable  amount  of  popularity. 
But  in  his  more  important  functions  as  a  moral  philosopher 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labours  have  fructified  abimdantly, 
and  that  his  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  continuing  to 
make  its  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanical  Deism,  and 
the  unreal  but  generous  Sentimentalism  of  a  former  generation. 

That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction  against  it  is  also  true ; 
but  the  reaction  of  bitterness,  of  wild  and  impotent  disappoint¬ 
ment,  not  of  sound  faith  or  solid  principle.  The  school  of 
Borne  is  quite  as  destitute  of  either  as  that  of  Gdthe  himself. 
Nay,  some  of  the  latter’s  successors  and  antagonists  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  place  humanity,  if  possible,  on  a  still  lower  stage  than 
he  did.  He  only  taught  us,  at  the  worst,  to  cherish  and  culti¬ 
vate  those  middle  impulses  of  our  nature  which  s§em  to  occupy 
a  doubtful  place  between  the  divine  and  the  bestial ;  some  of 
these  seem  bent  on  persuading  us  that  our  grossest  animal  appe¬ 
tites  are  equally  sacred  with  any  other  portions  of  our  deified 
selves. 

From  such  a  chaos  as  this  —  the  hitherto  final  result  from  a 
century’s  labour  of  those  great  sovereigns  who  have  thus  succes¬ 
sively  reigned  in  moral  philosophy  and  literature — the  mind  turns 
anxiously  towards  a  future  which  must  assuredly  arrive,  although 
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as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  its  approach.  The  pride  of  false  system 
must  be  thoroughly  mortified,  ingenious  sophistry  must  have  ex¬ 
hausted  its  last  shifts,  disappointed  aspirations  after  super-human 
greatness  must  have  ended  in  utter  self-abasement,  before  men 
will  deign  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  submit  to  the  humiliating  but 
inevitable  palinode,  ‘  Incende  quod  adorasti,  adora  quod  incen- 
‘  disti.’  Many  a  revolution,  social  and  political,  must  first  pass 
over  the  European  world.  In  religion,  in  ethics,  in  mental 
science,  men’s  minds  must  long  continue  to  oscillate,  as  they  do 
now,  between  the  most  abject  superstitions  and  the  wildest  infi¬ 
delities,  and  find  scanty  resting-place  in  the  intervals.  So  it 
must  be,  until  some  voice  of  one  speaking  with  authority  shall 
rouse  them  once  more,  by  collecting  all  that  is  true  in  modem 
moral  philosophy,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  one  leading 
principle  of  man’s  relation  to  God — not  as  a  portion  to  a  whole, 
a  fraction  of  spirit  to  some  great  Anlma  Mundi  in  which  it  ori¬ 
ginates,  but  as  creature  to  Creator,  subject  to  Sovereign,  respon¬ 
sible  agent  to  his  Master,  weak  and  imperfect  nature  to  Him 
who  can  purify  and  exalt  it.  But  the  hour  is  not  yet  come,  nor 
the  man. 


Abt.  VII.  —  1.  Pourquoi  la  Revolution  d Angleterre  a-t-elle 
reussi  f  Discours  sur  THistoire  de  la  Revolution  d Angleterre. 
Par  M.  Guizot.  Paris:  1850. 

2.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English  Revolution  of 
1640 — 1688.  By  M.  Guizot.  London ;  1850. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  part  of  our  duty  has  been  saved  by  the  delay 
which  has  accidentally  attended  our  notice  of  the  publication 
before  us.  Three  months’  circulation  of  such  writings  as  those 
of  M.  Guizot  is  sufficient  to  familiarise  the  great  body  of 
English  readers  with  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  author ;  nor 
need  we  preface  our  intended  remarks  with  any  introduction  of 
the  subject  immediately  under  review.  Indeed,  the  character  of 
M.  Guizot’s  Essay  is  so  peculiar,  that  its  matter  calls  less  for 
notice  than  its  object.  Proceeding  from  an  ordinary  pen,  or 
published  at  an  ordinary  season,  a  Discourse  upon  the  History  of 
the  English  Revolution  would  not  be  likely  to  command,  either 
by  its  novelty  or  its  disclosures,  the  interest  of  a  critical  public. 
Even  M.  Guizot’s  own  views  of  the  subject  have  long  been 
common  property.  His  history  of  our  civil  wars,  his  conceptions 
of  our  cavaliers  and  republicans,  and  his  estimate  of  our  political 
decisions,  have  been  known  to  England  and  Europe  for  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century.  A  resume  of  such  topics  from  his  mouth, 
arranged  with  that  perspicuity  which  he  can  so  effectually  com¬ 
municate,  and  imbu^  with  that  spirit  of  philosophy  so  distinctive 
of  his  conclusions,  might  indeed  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
a  learned  audience,  but  would  scarcely  supply  more  occasion  for 
public  comment  than  a  lecture  on  the  Middle  Ages  by  hir. 
Hallam.  M.  Guizot’s  impressions  of  the  scenes  in  question  have 
undergone  no  material  change.  He  thinks  as  he  used  to  think 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  of  Fairfax  and  Laud ;  and  though  he 
has  now  extended  his  review  to  a  later  period,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  outline  of  his  panorama,  the  supplementary  sketch  U 
necessarily  too  light  and  cursory  to  be  treated  as  a  piece  of 
independent  history.  To  say  that  the  ‘  Discourse  ’  is  admirably 
composed  would  be  no  more  than  announcing  a  fact  which  all 
readers  would  be  prepared  to  anticipate,  and  which  most  have 
already  ascertained  for  themselves.  For  an  instructive  topic  we 
must  proceed  somewhat  farther.  M.  Guizot  had  a  purpose  in 
delivering  and  ])ublishing  the  discourse  before  us,  and  in  this 
purpose  resides  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  the  production. 

England  and  France  have  undergone  their  respective  revo¬ 
lutions,  and,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe,  with  certain  analogies 
of  incident  almost  unparalleled  in  the  curiosities  of  History.  In 
each  kingdom  a  government  of  great  renown  and  antiquity  was 
violently  overthrown,  the  reigning  sovereign  brought  to  the 
block,  and  a  Republic  constructed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  State- 
fabric.  In  each  kingdom  the  Republic  was  superseded  first  by 
the  dictatorship  of  a  successful  soldier,  and  ultimately  by  the 
restoration  of  the  proscribed  dynasty.  These  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  too  commonly  or  naturally  the  incidents  of  a 
revolutionary  drama,  to  excite  any  particular  surprise ;  but  the 
parallel  may  be  extended  further  still.  In  each  kingdom  the 
restored  family  committed  itself,  after  a  short  interval,  to  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  its  subjects ;  in  each  it  was  again 
dethroned,  and  in  each  a  ‘  constitutional  monarchy  ’  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  free  action  of  popular  will  in  favour  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  stem-royaL  This  parallel  might  be  rendered  more 
striking  if  our  immediate  purpose  permitted  such  digression  into 
details.  Though  the  civil  wars  of  the  17  th  century  form  rather 
a  popular  chapter  of  English  History,  yet  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  readers  unaware  of  the  close  resemblance  borne  by  the 
French  Revolution  to  its  prototype,  even  in  many  of  those  par¬ 
ticulars  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  peculiarly  Parisian. 
The  tumultuous  attroupemens  of  the  populace,  the  clamorous 
deputations,  the  admission  of  infuriated  mobs  to  parliamentary 
debates,  the  inflammatory  placards  in  denunciation  of  aristocrat 
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and  royalists,  the  violent  outcry  against  the  Queen,  the  coarse  and 
brutal  conduct  of  State-Trials,  the  rumours  of  plots,  especially 
as  hatched  in  the  royal  army,  the  wholesale  manufacture  and 
administration  of  oaths,  and  the  yearning  for  unity  and  in¬ 
divisibility,  are  all  symptoms  discoverable  in  one  convulsion  as 
well  as  the  other.  These  resemblances,  however,  were  only 
superficial,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  difference  are 
essential.  We  need  mention  but  two — the  overpowering  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  spirit  in  one  case,  and  its  total  absence  in  the 
other,  together  with  the  omnipotence  of  street  mobs  in  France, 
while  in  England  the  actual  instrumentality  of  changes  devolved 
ultimately  upon  classes  removed  from  the  temptations  incident  to 
ignorance  and  want.  As  more  directly  to  our  purpose  we  may 
^d,  that  —  whereas  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned  line  in 
England  was  effected  after  a  short  interval  of  eleven  years,  by  a 
consent  as  unanimous  as  in  so  vast  a  constituency  could  ever  be 
conceived  possible,  and  in  absolute  default  of  any  other  pretenders 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Government, — the  like  result  was 
only  effected  in  France  by  the  arms  of  coalizcd  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  claims  which  had  gained  every  thing  but  legitimacy 
from  a  generation  of  conquests  and  glories.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ence,  indeed,  of  the  two  histories  has  just  received  a  conclusive 
exemplification.  Up  to  the  point  above  mentioned  the  parallel 
held  good ;  but  it  has  now  been  abruptly  terminated.  England, 
after  her  career  of  change  and  confusion  acquiesced  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  as  in  the  form  of  polity  to  which  her 
Revolution  tended.  France,  after  eighteen  years’  experience  of  a 
similar  government,  has  destroyed  even  tWs  consummation  of 
its  revolutionary  work,  and  has  renewed  its  political  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  purpose  which  it  would  be  somewhat  presump¬ 
tuous  to  define,  and  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  certainly 
premature  to  characterise.  M.'  Guizot  presumes,  however,  as 
will  be  seen,  that  a  *  constitutional  monarchy  ’  was  the  proper 
scope  of  both  Revolutions ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  settlement  has 
endured  in  England  while  it  has  been  overthrown  in  France,  he 
considers  one  experiment  to  have  borne  its  fruit,  and  the  other 
to  have  proved  barren.  Judiciously  abstaining  from  the  more 
delicate  topic  of  discussion,  M.  Guizot  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  its  counterpart ;  and  inquires  in  the 
Essay  before  us,  not  why  the  French  Revolution  has  failed,  but 
why  the  English  Revolution  has  succeeded. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  publication  before  us 
acquires  so  sign^  an  interest.  Instead  of  being  merely  an 
eloquent  chapter  of  English  History,  it  is  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  throujrh  which  our  jrreat  Revolution  became  successful — 
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the  inquiry  being  conducted  throughout  with  direct  reference  to 
a  certiun  contrast,  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  still  uneasily 
fixed.  It  may  be  conceived,  perhap,  that  in  assuming  *  con- 
‘  stitutional  monarchy  ’  to  be  the  legitunate  term  of  all  revolutions, 

M.  Guizot  has  been  somewhat  t(M  arbitrary  in  his  conclusions ; 
since  it  may  undoubtedly  happen  that  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  consist  more  readily  with  the  national  genius,  past 
history,  or  existing  conditions  of  a  people.  Against  this 
objection,  however,  the  author  has  guard^  himself;  for  the 
republican  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  English 
constitution  are  accepted  by  him,  as  equally  ‘  successful  ’  deve- 
lopements  of  the  principles  on  which  he  considers  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  these  two  countries  to  have  proceeded.  No  attentive 
reader  of  the  Essay  will  be  slow  to  discover  that  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  is  indeed  the  principal  scope  of  M.  Guizot’s 
propositions,  but  his  general  conclusions  are  not  shaped  by  this 
assumption.  He  traces  the  ‘  success  ’  of  a  political  revolution  in 
the  order  and  stability  characterising  the  Government  constituted 
by  the  experiment.  About  the  form  of  polity  he  is  indifferent. 
He  appears  to  require,  as  the  conditions  of  his  acknowledgment, 
simply  that  the  Government  shall  be  effective  and  durable,  strong 
for  action,  and  competent,  through  its  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people,  to  control  those  irregular  assaults  from  which  no 
government  is  free.  If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  he  will 
recognise  the  result  of  a  successful  revolution  in  either  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic. 

We  see,  therefore,  what  M.  Guizot  implies  by  the  term  ‘  suc- 
*  cess,’  nor  will  there  be  any  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
he  means  by  the  word  ‘  revolution.’  He  does  not  apply  this 
term  simply  to  the  constitutional  convulsion  by  which  the 
government  of  a  country  is  overthrown,  but  to  the  whole  course 
of  events  comprehended  in  the  interval  elapsing  before  the  final 
recognition  of  some  new  form  of  polity.  Thus  the  ‘English 
‘  Revolution  ’  here  discussed  is  that  which,  according  to  his  own 
specification,  commenced  in  1640  and  terminated  in  1688,  ex¬ 
tending  therefore  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  French  Revolution  to  be  compared  with  it  is 
that  which  commenced  in  1789,  and  should  have  terminated 
in  1830,  after  running  a  course  of  forty-one  years.  It  did  not, 
however,  so  terminate,  and  herein  consists  its  want  of  ‘success;’ 
so  that  M.  Guizot’s  exposition  of  the  failure  of  the  parallel  at 
this  point  will  tend  materially  to  elucidate  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  catastrophe  of  February.  The  ‘  causes  of  the  success  of 
‘  the  English  Revolution  ’  must  indicate  those  of  the  failure  of 
its  counterpart ;  and  these,  again,  are  none  other  than  the  very 
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causes  of  the  last  insurrectionaiy  triumph, — for  it  was  M.  Louis 
Blanc’s  success  which  constituted  M.  Guizot’s  failure,  and  what¬ 
ever  arguments  explain  the  one  will  go  far  towards  explain¬ 
ing  the  other.  But  it  must  be  here  observed,  that  though 
the  active  course  of  a  revolution  may  be  measured  according  to 
the  definitions  above  given,  its  ‘  success  ’  has  still  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  subsequent  period  of  probation.  For  example,  the 
English  Revolution  terminated  in  1688  ;  that  is  to  say,  certain 
political  principles  received  at  that  time  a  recognition  which 
proved  to  be  final,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  established 
wdilch  has  ever  since  endured.  But  the  durability,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  success  of  this  settlement  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  protracted  trial,  extending,  in  fact,  over  a  period  of  no  less 
than  seventy  years.  Not  to  mention  the  conspiracies  of 
William’s  reign,  the  intrigues  of  Anne’s,  and  the  chances  of 
both,  the  Government  of  the  Revolution  was  twice  brought  to 
the  actual  issue  of  the  sword ;  and  appears  on  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  though  then  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  its  foundation,  to 
have  hung  upon  a  thread.  For,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  Pretender 
had  advanced  from  Derby,  and  with  the  results  which  have  since 
been  describetl  in  that  case  as  inevitable,  that  the  ‘  success  of 

*  the  English  Revolution  ’  must  have  been  depicted  in  colours 
very  different  from  those  now  employed  by  M.  Guizot.  A  time, 
how'ever,  usually  arrives  for  the  expiration  of  these  liabilities  on 
the  part  of  a  new  Government,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  admits,  of  conclusive  appreciation. 
The  period  in  question  has  been  fixed,  for  our  Revolution,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  or,  by  a  more  cautious  estimate,  at  tlie 
year  1767,  w’hen  the  reigning  family,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
abdication  of  James,  were  acknowledged  in  the  prayers  of 
Roman  Catholic  congregations.  Such  dates  must,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  arbitrarily  determined ;  but  a  new  reign  distinguishes 
an  eiM)ch  so  conveniently,  and  the  accession  of  George  III.  was, 
in  itself,  so  directly  influential  in  consummating  the  transaction 
under  discussion,  that  we  may  fairly  take  the  year  1760  as  the 
limit  of  our  revolutionary  troubles.  On  these  assumptions,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  follow  that  the  English  Revolution  of  1640 — 1688 
was  not  entitled  to  lx;  termed  absolutely  successful,  till  seventy- 
two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  great  political  convulsion  by 
which  the  change  was  effected,  and  sixty  from  that  formal  act 
which  fixed  the  succession  to  the  ‘  constitutional  ’  throne. 

It  is  plain  from  these  considerations  that  what  is  called  ‘  the 

*  last  French  Revolution,’  that  is  to  say,  the  event  of  February, 
1848,  taken  alone,  admits  at  present  of  no  estimate  in  respect  of 
its  success,  beyond  such  conclusions  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
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foresight  of  statesmen  or  the  analogies  of  political  experience. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  successful  We  may  investigate  the 
symptoms  of  stability  or  the  elements  of  decay  discoverable 
in  its  origin  or  conduct,  and  found  an  opinion  upon  our  obser¬ 
vations  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  course  has  yet  to  be  run. 
To  judge  it  by  its  present  works  would  be  like  judging  the 
great  French  Revolution  in  1791,  or  the  English  in  1690.  Its 
significance  in  our  present  inquiry  is  chiefly  derived  from  its 
effects  in  superseding  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  a  settlement  imagined  to  be  conclusive  by  the>revival  of 
forms  and  opinions  of  polity  before  condemned.  But  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  has  not  succeeded  is,  as  we  have  observed,  that  of 
1789 — 1830,  and  it  is  by  the  catastrophe  of  February  that  its 
failure  has  been  proclaimed.  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  as 
the  settlement  of  the  English  Crown  required  sixty  years  for 
its  uncontested  establishment,  it  is  premature  to  pronounce 
upon  the  course  of  French  history  before  the  lapse  of  a  similar 
period.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the  cases, 
that  the  Government  of  the  English  Revolution,  though  often 
vigorously  attacked,  was  never  prevailed  against,  and  there¬ 
fore  lost  no  way  in  its  growth ;  whereas  the  corresponding  set¬ 
tlement  in  France  has  been  actually  overthrown,  so  that  all 
must  be  commenced  anew,  and  under  conditions  far  less  favour¬ 
able  than  before  to  speedy  or  permanent  success.  The  position 
of  France,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  that  which  our  own  would  have 
been  had  one  of  the  countless  plots  against  the  House  of 
Hanover  taken  absolute  effect  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  English  Re¬ 
volution  would  doubtless  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  principles  in  which  the  struggle  originated,  and 
which  were  finally  established ;  since  it  is  by  these  that  the 
character,  and  probably  the  fortunes,  of  its  subsequent  course 
would  be  mainly  determined.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  M. 
Guizot,  who  traces  the  success  of  our  Revolution  to  the  sincerity 
of  motives  and  to  the  moderation  in  their  objects  evinced  through¬ 
out  the  conflict  by  those  who  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
That  there  should  have  been  excesses  was  unavoidable,  but  these 
and  their  consequences  vanished  together,  and  what  endured 
was  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  religious  freedom,  for 
which  the  battle  had  been  really  fought.  We  now  subjoin  the 
chief  passage  into  which  M.  Guizot  compresses  his  reply  to  the 
question — ^Why  has  the  English  Revolution  succeeded?  He 
had  before  remarked,  that  the  two  great  points  to  which,  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  struggle,  the  nation  tenaciously  clung  were, 
first,  government  by  parliaments ;  and,  next,  the  preponderance 
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in  these  parliaments  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Protestantism 
being  incidentally  recognised  as  the  undoubted  religion  of  the 
State :  — 

‘  It  is  the  glory  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  main  cause  of 
its  success,  that  it  was  an  act  of  mere  defence,  and  of  necessary  de¬ 
fence.  Whilst  this  revolution  was  defensive  in  principle,  it  aimed  at 
precise  and  limited  objects.  In  great  political  and  social  convulsions, 
a  fevered,  boundless,  and  impious  ambition  sometimes  seizes  on  society  ; 
men  think  themselves  entitled  to  lay  hands  upon  every  thing,  and  to  re¬ 
model  the  world  at  their  will.  These  vague  and  presumptuous  schemes 
of  human  creatures,  treating  the  great  and  complex  system  in  which 
their  place  is  marked  out  as  if  it  were  a  chaos,  and  striving  to  exalt 
themselves  into  creators,  are  as  impotent  as  they  are  insane;  the 
utmost  that  they  can  do  is  to  throw  all  that  they  touch  into  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  their  own  delirious  dreams.  England  did  not  fall  into  this 
wild  error.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  alter  the  foundation  of  society  and 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  she  asserted  and  maintained  her  religion, 
and  her  positive  laws  and  rights ;  and  did  not  carry  her  claims,  or 
even  her  desires,  beyond  the  limits  which  they  prescribed.  With  a 
singular  mixture  of  magnanimity  and  discretion,  she  accomplished  a 
revolution  which  gave  to  the  country  a  new  head  and  new  guarantees, 
but  which  stopped  short  with  the  attainment  of  those  objects.  This 
great  change  was  not  brought  about  by  popular  risings,  but  by  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  organised  long  before  the  revolution,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  a  regular  government,  and  not  in  a  revolutionary  spirit. 
Neither  the  Tory  party  nor  that  of  the  Whigs  (spite  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  elements  which  mingled  in  it)  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  established  institutions.  They  were  parties  occupied 
with  constitutional  politics,  not  with  conspiracy  and  revolt.  Although 
they  were  led  by  imperious  circumstances  to  change  the  Government 
of  their  country,  the  design  was  foreign  to  their  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples, — and  they  returned — with  little  effort — to  those  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  which  they  had  abandoned  for  a  moment,  not  from 
taste  or  levity,  but  from  necessity.  Nor  was  the  merit  or  burden  of 
the  Revolution  limited  to  either  of  the  great  parties  which  had  been 
so  long  opposed  in  opinion.  They  brought  it  about  in  concert,  and 
by  mutual  concessions.  It  was  imposed  on  both  by  a  common  neces¬ 
sity,  and  was  not  to  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  Though  watching 
its  approach  with  widely  different  opinions,  both  saw  it  to  be  inevit¬ 
able,  and  shared  its  accomplishment.’ 

As  these  sentences  contain  the  only  direct  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  pages  before  us  profess  to  elucidate,  their  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  substance  of  the  dissertation  may  perhaps 
appear  somewhat  inadequate.  But  no  one  will  have  {)erused 
M.  Guizot’s  discourse  without  discerning  the  method  of  his 
argument.  He  hints  much  more  than  he  asserts.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  throughout  rather  suggested  by  implication  than  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms.  He  specifies  in  minute  and  particular  detail 
the  phases  successively  assumed  by  the  English  Revolution  in 
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its  origin  and  progress,  and  distinguishes,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
historical  inquiry,  the  causes  which  conduced .  to  its  fortunate 
issue.  The  contrasts  supplied  by  these  several  points  he  leaves 
to  be  drawn  by  his  readers,  who  will  not  experience  much 
difficulty  in  the  task.  If  certain  political  and  social  conditions 
secure  success,  it  is  to  the  absence  of  such  conditions  that  we 
must  attribute  failure,  and  thus  one  result  is  explained  or 
suggested  by  the  same  illustrations  which  account  for  the  other. 
We  think  it  apparent  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  discourse, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  enough  in  the  particular  passage 
quoted  above,  that  the  conditions  tacitly  contrasted  with  the 
fortunate  circumstances  of  the  English  Revolution  are  not 
generally  those  of  its  proper  historical  parallel;  and  that  the 
Republic  of  1848  rather  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of 
1830  has  furnished  M.  Guizot,  not  only  with  his  most  natural 
reflections,  but  with  his  principal  points  of  comparison.  To 
some  extent,  as  we  have  said,  this  line  of  argument  was 
undoubtedly  open  to  the  illustrator;  since,  if  the  success  of 
revolutions  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  certain  conditions 
generally  invariable,  to  certify  these  conditions  will  be  to  supply 
the  means  of  testing  the  prospects  of  a  revolution  at  any  period 
of  its  course.  M.  Guizot’s  moral,  therefore,  may  be  judiciously 
})ointed  by  such  suggestions ;  but  the  true  subject  of  historical 
contrast  lies  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Constitutional  Government 
which  he  himself  assisted  to  establish  twenty  years  ago.  The 
English  Revolution  which  was  successful  was  that  of  1640 — 
1688,  of  which  the  results  endure  to  this  day.  The  French 
Revolution  which  failed  was  that  of  1789 — 1830,  the  fabric 
of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  convulsions  of  February,  1848. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is  simply  this — What  were 
the  respective  causes  which,  on  the  one  hand,  secured  the  stabi¬ 
lity  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  on  the  other  permitted  the 
overthrow  of  its  counterpart  in  France  ?  How  has  it  happened, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  have  so  fatally  diflPered 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ?  The  reserve  im¬ 
posed  upon  M.  Guizot  in  the  discussion  of  these  points  requires 
little  comment ;  but,  as  no  such  obligations  are  incumbent  on 
ourselves,  we  can  examine  the  question  with  greater  freedom, 
though  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  almost  pre¬ 
clude  such  a  course  of  argument  as  would  best  conduct  to  a 
conclusion. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  success,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  duration  of  the  Government  established  by  the 
English  Revolution,  was  due  in  a  most  material  degree  to  the 
moderation  and  practicability  of  the  principles  promoted,  and  to 
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the  character  and  position  of  the  parties  by  whose  agency  the 
changes  were  wrought.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Revolution  were  by  no  means 
such  as  would  seem  promised  by  the  favounible  conditions 
which  M.  Guizot  so  elaborately  depicts.  However  remarkable 
might  have  been  the  concert  of  parties,  or  the  moderation  of 
leaders,  yet  neither  plenteousness  nor  peace  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
nation.  The  fortunes  of  England  were  for  a  subsequent  period 
in  a  state  of  such  unparalleled  depression,  that  the  year  1696 
has  been  represented  as  the  very  nadir  of  English  prosperity, 
while,  as  regards  domestic  concord,  the  attacks  upon  the  new 
settlement  were  so  frequent  and  resolute  as  to  argue,  apparently, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  at  least  as  great  as  any  heretofore  mani¬ 
fested  in  France  against  the  monarchy  of  July.  Neither  will 
it,  we  presume,  be  disputed,  that  if  any  of  the  numerous  conspi¬ 
racies  against  the  throne  of  1688  had  chanced  to  be  successful, 
the  great  charm  would  have  been  broken,  the  Crown  of  England 
would  have  again  been  considered  an  open  stake,  and  with  the 
durability  of  the  settlement  would  have  vanished  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  hopes  of  the  country.  It  was  because 
the  Constitutional  Monarchy  did  withstand  all  assaults,  that  the 
increase  of  its  stability  was  so  continuous.  A  single  reverse 
would  have  thrown  things  back  to  the  confusion  of  1688,'  and 
rendered  the  position  of  parties  in  England  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  now  is  in  France.  Since,  then,  the  British  nation,  how¬ 
ever  cordially  it  might  have  welcomed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was 
certainly  not  unanimous  in  accepting  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it 
becomes,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  question  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain  such  secondary  causes  as  may  have  conduced  in  our 
own  case  to  a  success  so  favourably  contrasted  with  the  issue 
elsewhere  of  similar  experiments.  Taking  the  first  period  of 
ten  years  from  and  after  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  countries, 
and  judging  from  appearances  merely,  it  certainly  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  prospects  of  France  in  1840  were 
very  far  more  promising  than  those  of  England  in  1698.  At 
that  period  it  would  really  not  have  been  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  settlement  of  1830  must  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  conditions  even  more  favourable  than  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1688,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  seemed  greater,  the  position  of  the  new 
government  more  assured,  the  honesty  of  statesmen  more 
general,  and  the  relations  of  parties  less  invetcrately  hostile. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  search  for  that  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  which  produced  such  a  contrast  in  the 
end?  Was  it  solely  owing  to  the  character  of  the  men  and 
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principles  of  1688  that  Bolingbroke  and  Lochxel  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  Walpole  and  Pelham  held  their  own? 

The  principal  difference,  as  far  ns  the  secondary  points  are 
concern^,  will  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  state  of  political 
opinion  in  the  two  countries  at  the  time  when  their  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies  were  respectively  established.  In  France, 
when  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  House  of  Orleans,  there 
were  three  distinct  parties  opposed  to  the  arrangement:  —  the 
Legitimists,  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Republicans.  The  first 
of  these  appeared  at  that  moment  incomparably  the  strongest ;  it 
had  all  the  prestige  of  recent  supremacy,  and  its  second  defeat 
merely  suggested  the  parallel  of  a  second  restoration.  After  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  thirty  years  previous,  no  party  in  France 
could  suffer  any  permanent  injury  from  this  kind  of  discomfiture. 
The  Imperialists  seemed  materially  weaker  and  the  Republicans 
less  considerable  still ;  but  they  nevertheless  formed  cognizable 
factions,  and  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  both  had  been  somewhat  underrated.  At  all  events 
there  were  thus  three  parties  —  two  depending  on  family  or 
dynastic  traditions  and  one  on  political  theory.  But  what  xvas 
the  case  in  England  ? 

The  Legitimist,  that  is  to  say  the  Jacobite  party,  was  in¬ 
deed  powerful,  as  we  shall  presently  more  particularly  observe. 
The  counterpart,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to  the  French  Im¬ 
perialists,  is  supplied  by  the  adherents  of  the  Cromwell  family 
—  a  family  which,  it  has  been  plausibly  argued,  might,  at  one 
moment,  have  been  firmly  established  on  the  English  throne ; 
but  of  which  the  power  and  influence  had  so  completely  dis¬ 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  that  the  two  Bonapartes 
of  that  day  dropped  unheeded  into  the  ranks  of  private  gentle¬ 
men  and  passed  their  days  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  possible 
we  may  surprise  some  reader  by  observing  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Protector  was  alive  in  1713  —  almost  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  The  extinction  of  the  Republican  party  was  no  less 
complete ;  and  this  fact  stands  in  such  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  vitality  of  republican  principles  as  now  represented,  that  it 
suggests  some  further  inquiry.  In  France  Republicanism  has 
survived  to  supersede  the  constitutional  monarchy ;  in  England  it 
died  without  sign,  trace,  or  credit.  How  came  such  diversities  to 
jxass?  No  doubt,  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  the  name  and  form  of 
a  ‘  Republic  ’  offended  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  the  people 
of  England ;  but  the  phenomenon  at  its  first  appearance  must 
have  been  at  least  equally  offensive  to  the  people  of  France. 
Surely  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Monarque  were  as  little  pre¬ 
disposed  to  such  conclusions  as  the  countrj’men  of  Cromwell. 
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Yet  Republicanism  struck  root  in  France,  while  in  England  it 
withered  in  an  hour. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  things  here  spoken  of  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  name.  The  Republicanism  of  1648  bore  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Republicanism  of  1793.  Neither 
as  a  theory  nor  as  a  form  of  practieal  polity  did  it  possess  any 
seductiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  A  republic,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  no  substantial  influence  had  been 
acquired  by  political  theories,  meant  simply  a  particular  form  of 
State  Government,  enjoying  fewer  distinctions  than  a  monarchy, 
but  not  professing  to  promote  democratic  interests  in  any  peculiar 
degree.  Some  vague  notions  of  popular  inde{)endence  might 
perhaps  be  associate  with  the  history  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but 
the  two  models  from  which  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  Re- 
publicanism  were  derived,  were  the  States  of  Venice  and  Holland, 
—  oligarchies  rather  than  republics,  and  certainly  not  exhibiting 
in  their  action  any  characteristic  deference  to  popular  will.  In 
fact  a  republican  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been 
established,  rather  of  necessity  than  choice  ;  and  to  have  been 
considered  to  partake  of  the  inferiority  attached  to  municipal 
associations  or  leagues  as  distinguishable  from  sovereign 
States.  Venice  herself  occasionally  appealed  to  her  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Cyprus  as  conferring  privileges  not  due  to  her 
in  her  ancient  capacity;  and  a  republic  was  only  proclaimed 
in  the  Netherlands  when  it  had  been  found  impossible,  after 
much  search  and  solicitation,  to  procure  a  prince  for  the 
newly  createtl  State.  As  for  any  necessary  increase  of  popu¬ 
lar  freedom  under  these  institutions,  no  such  conclusions 
had  been  found  to  follow.  There  was  unusual  toleration  in 
Holland,  and  reasonably  good  government,  but  nothing  more ; 
while  in  England  the  first  acts  of  the  republican  council  went 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  subject  within  limits  never  before 
known.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  these  ordinances 
further  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  received.  Whatever  ideas  might  have  prevailed  respecting 
a  republic,  it  was  clearly  never  conceivetl  on  the  part  either  of 
rulers  or  people  that  such  a  form  of  government  presupposed  any 
material  extension  of  political  privileges  or  any  enfranchisement 
of  classes  previously  excluded  from  power. 

The  republicanism,  therefore,  of  the  English  Revolution  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  attractive  or  flattering  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  never  even  pretended  to  make  them  freer  than 
before.  It  was  not  based  upon  any  new  political  theory  or 
devised  in  accordance  with  any  ideas  of  social  regeneration.  It 
consisted  merely  in  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  for  another ;  its  chief  characteristic  being  the 
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exclusion  of  a  single  hereditary  magistrate,  and  its  practical 
operation,  to  deprive  the  people  of  much  of  the  liberty  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.  Close  as  was  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  under  King  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  termed  a  free 
and  truly  popular  assembly,  when  compared  with  the  English 
parliament  under  Cromwell.  It  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise, 
then,  that  Republicanism,  so  understood  and  developed,  took  no 
hold  upon  the  English  nation.  In  their  eyes  it  merely  assimi¬ 
lated  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Britain  to  a  Dutch  oligarchy,  and 
depressed  them  to  the  level  of  a  State  on  which,  at  that  time, 
they  looked  with  anything  but  admiration  or  kindness.  It  was 
associated,  in  their  recollections,  with  military  government,  op¬ 
pressive  taxation,  severe  restrictions  on  personal  freedom,  and  a 
total  change  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  country.  It  found  no  advo¬ 
cates  or  adherents  except  among  a  few  speculative  admirers  of 
the  Venetian  polity,  or  fanatics  indoctrinated  during  exile  or 
travel  with  the  discipline  of  Holland.  Accordingly  the  repub¬ 
lican  party,  if  party  it  can  be  called,  was  wholly  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  strength  even  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  and 
was  virtually  without  representatives  at  the  establishment  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy. 

In  this  way  was  the  new  government  left  without  any  oppo¬ 
sition,  except  that  proceeding,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  from 
above.  It  was  subject  to  no  pressure  from  below.  There  was 
no  party  endeavouring  to  force  its  doctrines  into  notice,  as  more 
liberal  or  popular  than  those  avowed  by  the  party  in  power ; 
nor  was  there  any  quarter  from  which  more  was  promised  or 
expected  in  furtherance  of  civil  liberty.  No  source  of  danger 
remained  excepting  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Legitimists.  From 
one  of  those  liabilities,  which  attend  all  such  convulsions,  the 
English  Revolution  became  thus  exempt, —  inasmuch  as  no  class 
of  any  weight  or  influence  wished  to  push  its  principles  further 
than  they  had  been  actually  carried.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
was  satisfied,  and  the  spirit  of  reaction  alone  existed  to  cause 
trouble  or  fear.  This,  it  is  obvious,  was  by  far  the  less  perilous 
spirit  of  the  two ;  for  whereas  revolutionary  ideas  might  have 
gained  strength  from  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  march  of 
political  theories,  the  same  causes  evidently  tended  to  weaken 
and  exhaust  the  sentiments  on  which  alone  the  reactionists  could 
rely.  Dynastic  attachments  and  traditions  were  liable  to  per¬ 
petual  impairment,  from  the  misconduct  of  the  exiled  family, 
from  that  forgetfulness  which  absence  always  brings,  from  the 
new  associations  inevitably  formed  under  a  new  government, 
and  from  the  natural  effects  of  weariness  and  despair.  The 
Jacobite  feeling  was,  in  its  very  nature,  terminable,  nor  would 
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it  ever  have  survived  so  long,  or  manifested  itself  in  such 
strength,  but  for  the  support  derived  from  the  accidental  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  —  the  old  patrimony  of  the  exiles 
— to  the  crown  of  England. 

Even  this  op^sition,  however,  simply  constituted  as  it  was, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  test  the  success  of  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  put  in  peril  the  durability  of  the  new  government.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  explain  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  by  reference  to  any  palpable  causes.  No  doubt 
the  nation  would  have  held  fast  through  any  dynastic  changes  to 
those  great  principles  which  M.  Guizot  enunciates  as  established 
by  the  Revolution  —  parliamentary  government,  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  Conuuons’  House,  and  tlie  recognition  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Church.  But  in  so  far  as  these  principles  were  symbo¬ 
lised  by  the  miuntenance  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  uninterrupted  security  to  any 
causes  excluding  great  good  fortune.  The  English  insurrections 
which  failed  were  better  based  and  better  supported  than  the 
French  insurrections  which  succeeded. «  It  has  been  usual,  and 
certainly  not  otherwise  than  justifiable,  to  appeal  to  the  indif¬ 
ference  shown  by  the  French  i)eople  to  the  fate  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  as  evidence  that  the  government  was  both 
ill-administered  and  destitute  of  any  sure  foundation  in  the 
opinion  or  convictions  of  the  country.  But  we  doubt  much 
whether  this  state  of  unconcern  surpassed  the  apathy  repeatedly 
manifested  by  the  English  under  similar  circumstances,  as 
testified  by  the  writers  of  the  time.  To  take  only  one  instance 
out  of  many;  Marshal  Wade  reported,  in  1745,  that  ‘England 
‘  was  for  the  first  comer;'  and  a  member  of  the  administration, 
in  repeating  this  opinion  for  the  information  of  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  observes,  that  if  50ii0  French  had  landed  (in  the 
Pretender’s  interest)  in  any  part  of  the  island  during  the 
previous  week,  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them 
a  battle.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  nearly  sixty 
years  after  the  Revolution;  and  yet  the  English  people 
are  represented  as  at  that  time  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  dynasty  which  they  had  themselves  so  deliberately 
called  to  the  throne.  Perhaps  they  conceived  the  constitution 
safe  in  any  event,  or  possibly  they  attached  too  little  importance 
to  the  insurrection.  Stories  are  told  which  show  that  even 
when  the  Highlanders  were  actually  at  Derby,  the  prevmling 
sentiment  in  some  respectable  classes  of  society  w'as  merely  a 
stupid  curiosity.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  at 
work,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  success  of  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution  was  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  vigilance. 
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promptitude,  or  determination  of  the  people  at  large  in  defence 
of  the  powers  established. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  considered  that  at  this  period 
insurrections,  though  not  domesticated  in  the  minds  of  citizens 
as  legitimate  incidents  of  political  life,  were  reckoned  among  the 
natural  resources  of  foreign  cabinets ;  and,  as  disputed  succes¬ 
sions  were  then  common  in  Europe,  the  encouragement  of  a 
pretender  to  a  hostile  crown  became  a  recc^ised  expedient  with 
belligerent  States.  Our  Jacobitism  owed  as  much  perhaps  to 
French  intrigues  as  to  Scottish  traditions ;  and  the  hopes  of  mal¬ 
contents  often  turned  less  on  popular  tumults  than  on  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  score  of  battalions  from  Dunkirk  or  Cadiz.  In  this  way 
not  only  was  the  revolutionary  spirit  kept  alive,  but  a  character 
was  communicated  to  party  struggles  wholly  different  from  any 
thing  visible  in  our  own  days.  The  English  Legitimists  were 
juompted  by  the  Alberonis  and  Fleurys  of  the  Continent ;  and 
the  ministers  of  our  first  Geoiges  had  to  attend  not  less  to  the 
intrigues  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  than  to  the  menaces  of  do¬ 
mestic  conspirators. 

But  when  these  several  points  have  been  taken  into  candid  con¬ 
sideration,  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  that  the  constitutional 
monarchy  as  established  by  the  English  Revolution  was  exposed 
to  fewer  hazards  than  the  corresponding  settlement  in  France, 
and  demanded,  therefore,  proportionately  less  skill  and  fortune 
for  its  maintenance.  The  Legitimist  opposition  was  indeed 
strong  —  so  strong,  in  fact,  owing  to  circumstances  already 
mentioned,  that  the  probabilities,  fairly  estimated,  were  perhaps 
in  favour  of  its  prevailing,  at  some  time  or  other,  over  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities.  Nothing  indicates  these  risks  more  clearly 
than  the  extreme  inconstancy  of  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
the  day.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  House  of  Hanover,  at 
starting,  had  no  such  steadfast  support  as  was  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Orleans.  We  do  not  hear  of  jjarleys  between  Louis 
Philippe’s  ministers  and  Charles  X.  Whereas  there  was  scarcely 
an  adviser  of  Anne  or  George  I.  who  was  not  suspected,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  of  correspondence  with  the  court  of  the 
Pretender.  Common  charity  compels  us  to  suppose  that  a 
question  so  treated  by  such  characters  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  open  one ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  so  far  as  it  was  represented  by  the  security  of  the  new 
dynasty,  was  for  many  years  doubtful  indeed. 

\  The  contrast  of  French  history  on  these  points  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  as  to  account  for  much  of  the  difference  exhibited 
by  the  ultimate  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  settlement  of 
July  was  not  effected  under  circumstances  any  way  similar  to 
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those,  which  are  described  by  M.  Guizot  as  having  been  so 
favourable  to  the  settlement  of  1688.  Omitting,  however, 
these  particular  considerations,  we  may  pass  to  others  of  more 
obvious  importance.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  infer, 
from  the  respective  histories  of  the  two  periods,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  of  France  had  been  originally  established  under 
less  fortunate  auspices  than  that  of  England ;  since,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  the  stability  of  the  former  settlement  was,  to 
all  appearance,  the  better  secured  of  the  two.  In  1840,  the 
success  of  the  French  Kevolution,  that  is  to  say  of  the  great 
series  of  experiments  between  1789  to  1830,  seemed  to  be 
assured;  in  1698,  that  of  the  English  Revolution  seemed  scarcely 
probable.  But  it  was  not  because  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Charte  were  intemperate  or  ill-conceived,  or  because  the  change 
had  been  effected  by  violence  and  against  the  feelings  of  any 
huge  section  of  the  French  people,  that  the  constitutional  set¬ 
tlement  of  1830,  and  therein  the  Revolution  which  it  had  been 
thought  to  consummate,  proved  unsuccessful.  Its  fabric_has  not 
been  overthrown  by  any  of  the  parties  which  opposed  the 
construction.  As  far  as  the  catastrophe  of  February  can  be 
regarded  at  all  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  contingency,  it  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  spirit  from  the  influence  of  which  the 
EngUsh  settlement  was  wholly  exempt.  Louis  Philippe's  go¬ 
vernment  had  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  revolution  j\s  well 
as  that  of  reaction.  The  latter  was  successfully  opposed ;  and 
indeed  the  Legitimist  party  by  which  it  was  represented  is  the 
only  party  which  has  never  been  uppermost  throughout  the  re¬ 
cent  vicissitudes;  but  the  former  prevailed  —  not  perhaps  in 
the  fair  course  of  events,  but  still  with  a  clear  indication  of  its 
line  of  operations. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  three  parties  dissenting  from  the 
constitutional  settlement  of  1830  —  the  Legitimists,  the  Impe¬ 
rialists,  and  the  Republicans.  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  these  was  the  only  one  from  which  serious  opposition  was 
to  be  apprehended.  No  great  consideration  seemed  due  to  the 
second;  but  in  the  third  were  contained  the  real  elements  of 
danger.  The  principles  of  this  party  rested,  not  on  traditions  or 
attachments,  but  solely  on  the  conclusions  of  political  theories ; 
and  it  is  in  this  most  important  particular  tlut  the  position  of 
the  French  constitutional  monarchy  differed  so  essentially  from 
that  of  its  English  prototype.  The  government  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  had  not  only  to  contend — which  it  did  successfully — against 
a  spirit  analogous  to  that  of  Jacobitism,  but  also  against  a  spirit 
most  unlike  the  former  both  in  its  origin  and  tendency.  We 
seem  here,  in  fact,  to  be  approaching  the  true  point  of  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  two  cases ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  at  this  very 
conjuncture  that  our  materials  suddenly  fail  us,  and  preclude,  as 
we  before  hinted,  any  continuation  of  the  argument  to  its  proper 
conclusion.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1848  was  an  event  so  anomalous  —  so  little  depending 
on  adequate  causes,  and  so  little  indicative,  as  the  sequel  has 
shown,  of  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  nation,  that  no  predic¬ 
tion  can  be  hazarded  of  the  course  which  affairs  might  have 
taken,  apart  from  that  extraordinary  disturbance.  If  we  could 
consider  that  MM.  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  represented  the 
real  opinions  of  the  French  people,  and  that  to  the  irresistible 
preponderance  of  these  opinions  the  catastrophe  of  February 
was  fairly  due,  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  conclude  at  once 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France  was  superseded  by 
a  more  advanced  developement  of  liberalism,  and  that  the  F rench 
Revolution  failed  because  it  had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  nation.  But  we  are  now  perfectly  aware  that  this  is 
not  the  case  ;  and  that  any  conclusion  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  France  deliberately  preferred  Republicanism  t(x  Monarchy, 
would  be  altogether  unsound.  All  argument  is  extinguished  by 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  established  institutions  are  noto¬ 
riously  no  indications  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The 
French  Revolution  has  certainly  failed — so  much  is  clear  and 
undeniable;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  why  such  a 
result  was  more  likely  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  our  own 
country.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  until  we  can  ascertain  the  political  principles  to  which 
those  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  have  been  compelled  to 
give  way.  When  we  can  discover  what  France  really  wanted, 
we  can  speculate  on  the  inadequacy  of  Louis  Philippe’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  satisfy  these  desires.  When  we  have  ascertained  what 
the  opinions  of  Frenchmen  really  are,  we  can  compare  them 
with  those  which  have  been  superseded.  At  present  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  nation  wished  to  go  backwards 
or  forwards  —  to  recall  the  dynasty  dismissed  in  1830,  or  to  rid 
itself  of  all  dynasties  whatever.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
reason  for  presuming  France  to  be  Republican  than  Legitimist. 
Nay,  from  what  we  have  now  seen,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to 
doubt  whether  even  the  settlement  last  overthrown  was  posi¬ 
tively  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its 
fall.  It  would  be  one  step  gained  towards  a  conclusion  if  we 
could  assume  that,  whatever  France  desired  it  certainly  did  not 
desire  an  Orleanist  monarchy.  But  we  can  venture  on  no  such 
assumption.  There  is  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  could  have  been  fairly  taken  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1848, 'they  would  have  been  in  favour  of  resuming 
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the  position  abandoned  on  the  24th  of  February.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  when  we  discuss  a  successful  revolution,  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  violent  but  genuine  expression  of  popular  will.  In 
the  case  of  France,  there  is  no  such  evidence  before  us ;  and  all 
argument  falls  consequently  to  the  ground. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  the  indifference  which  per¬ 
mitted  a  political  club  to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  was  of 
itself  evidence  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  as  represented 
by  the  House  of  Orleans  was  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  though  it  has  certainly  not  been  proved  that 
France  desired  a  Republic,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  did  not  want 
King  Louis  Philippe.  We  have  already  observed  that  these 
apathetic  symptoms  were  not  peculiar  to  France  in  1848 ;  and  if 
we  insist  on  the  inference  above  mentioned,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  at  the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Hanover  was  exposed 
to  the  same  liabilities  as  the  House  of  Orleans  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  but  for  the  fortune  of  accidents,  our  revolution  would  have 
been  just  as  *  unsuccessful  ’  as  the  French.  The  most  cursory  refe¬ 
rence  to  histories  of  the  time,  will,  as  we  have  said,  satisfy  any 
reader  in  a  very  few  moments  that  the  indifference  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  tumults  of  the  Jacobites  was  at  least  as  marked  as 
that  of  the  French  to  the  insurrections  of  the  republicans.  But 
we  suspect  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  a  fact  which  can  be 
explained  upon  suppositions  less  arbitrary  that  that  of  a  national 
indiflFerence  to  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 
j)eople  only  fifteen  years  before.  The  unpopularity  of  an  admi¬ 
nistration,  or  the  accidents  of  a  political  crisis,  supply  causes 
amply  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  a  momentary  result. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  important  respect  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  France  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  did 
appear  inadequate  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  nation.  They 
showed  no  expansibility.  They  provided  no  regular  means  of 
expression  for  the  popular  will ;  nor  any  machinery  by  which  such 
will  could  acquire  force  and  effect.  Whatever  judgment  might 
have  dictated  the  original  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  it  obviously  was  not,  in  1848,  any  representation  of  the 
j)eople  deserving  the  name.  It  has  been  the  great  merit  of  our 
own  institutions,  that  they  not  only  answered  theu*  original  pur- 
jwse,  but  readily  admitted  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  Whether  the  principal  credit  be  due  to  the 
Long  Parliament  or  to  the  Convention,  whether  our  civil  and 
j)olitical  privileges  are  to  be  dated  from  1641  or  1688,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  ;  but  the  present  prosperity  of  England  is 
certainly  owing  not  more  to  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  did,  than 
to  what  it  |)crmitted.  More  has  been  done  since  our  Revolution 
than  before  it,  nor  is  the  difference  much  less  between  1850  and 
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1750,  than  between  1 750  and  1650.*  Compared  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  claims  now  recognised,  we  may  almost  say  that  in  King 
George  the  First’s  reign,  the  people  could  not  control  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  or  pretend  to  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
If  we  could  be  carried  back  to  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
our  Revolution,  we  should  be  puzzled,  with  our  present  ideas,  to 
appreciate  the  liberties  which  had  been  won  by  the  struggle. 
Class  privileges,  which  would  now  be  deemed  intolerable,  long 
survived  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement.  These  gradually  disappeared  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  growth  of  political  ideas,  acting  through  the  political 
machinery  which  the  Revolution  had  established ; — and  thus  we 
have  become  what  we  are.  But  in  France  the  constitution  ap¬ 
peared  unsusceptible  of  any  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  a 
people  proverbially  precocious  and  changeable.  It  was  almost 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  Parliamentary  reform  could  take 
place ;  although,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  representation  of  the  people  was  a  palpable  farce.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  of  failure  in 
the  French  Revolution  lay  either  in  the  unelastic  character  of 
the  institutions  as  introduced,  or  the  inflexible  tenacity  of  those 
by  whom  the  government  was  administered.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
the  secauses  that  the  catastrophe  of  February  has  been  some¬ 
times  emphatically  attributed. 

Some  truth  is  probably  contained  in  the  argument,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  suggest  considerations  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
ministers  was  to  maintain  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne ;  and  it 
is,  we  think,,  questionable  whether  this  primary  condition  was 
compatible  with  the  concession  of  those  electoral  reforms  which 
were  demanded  by  their  adversaries.  Owing  to  that  division 
of  parties  which  we  have  described,  and  to  the  strength  and 
animation  possessed  by  each,  Louis  Philippe’s  ministers  found 
themselves,  on  those  questions,  in  a  position  of  remarkable  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Measured  against  any  party  singly  the  Orleanists  were 
the  stronger,  and,  under  the  existing  constitution,  were  a  match 
even  for  any  probable  parliamentary  combination.  But  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  supply,  like  the  Hanoverian 
party  in  England,  a  ministry  and  an  opposition  from  their  own 
body ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  certfdn  that  the  desired  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  at  that  moment  would  leave  their  relative 
superiority  unimpaired.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  had  no  means  of  form¬ 
ing  a  government  on  principles  consistent  with  the  maintenance 

*  Yet  Blackstone  (iv.  439.)  put  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the 
English  Constitution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  A.  n.  1679 ! 
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of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  if  Louis 
Philippe’s  ministers  had  yielded  to  his  instances,  they  might 
very  possibly  have  placed  parliamentary  power  in  the  hands  of 
parties  who  would  have  used  it  as  a  mere  substitute  for  insur¬ 
rection  in  subverting  the  established  government.  Thus  we 
seem  again  to  be  brought  back  to  the  cause  of  failure  already 
specified  —  the  plurality  of  dissentients  from  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Had  there  been  no  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists  might 
have  made  head  against  the  Republicans;  had  there  been  no 
Republicans  they  might  have  outlasted  the  Legitimists;  but 
they  were  not  the  exclusive  representatives  of  either  liberal  or 
conservative  opinions,  and  were  thus  too  weak  to  resist  parties 
both  above  and  below  them,  excepting  by  a  course  of  jKjlicy 
which  contmned  the  seeds  of  danger  within  itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  question  before  us  consists  in  the 
ambiguous  and  indefinite  character  of  the  proposition  to  be 
discussed.  The  French  Revolution, — or  in  other  words,  the 
political  experiment  which  France,  as  M.  Guizot  expresses  it, 
entered  upon  sixty  years  ago —  has  certainly  proved  unsuccessful; 
by  which  we  mean  that  it  has  produced  no  result  in  which  the 
nation  has  been  found  permanently  to  acquiesce.  France  has 
tried  and  abandoned  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  empire, 
and,  finally,  that  constitutional  government  which  in  other 
countries  was  proved  to  be  the  true  form  of  polity  required. 
But  what  were  the  causes  of  this  ill  success  as  indicated  by  the 
catastrophe  of  February  ?  What  kind  of  institutions  or  opinions 
did  the  French  nation  wish  to  substitute  for  those  actually 
existing,  in  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  result  ?  To  such 
inquiry  we  can  make  no  reply,  and  every  day’s  experience 
serves  to  increase  our  perplexity  and  confusion.  That  France 
desiretl  a  Republic  is  what  >  her  citizens  lose  no  opportunity 
of  practically  denying ;  that  she  desires  a  Legitimate  Monarchy 
is  what  has  not  yet  been  proved.  We  need  take  no  shame  to 
ourselves  for  our  embarrassment  on  this  point,  for  the  French 
people  are  not  a  whit  less  bewildered  than  ourselves.  The  other 
day  it  was  positively  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  nation  upon  this  question  in  some  fashion  or 
other,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  direct  evidence,  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  government  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  country 
really  pointed.  To  judge  by  events  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  remain 
much  what  they  were  before  the  change.  The  same  men  (and 
in  absolute  default,  too,  of  newer  competitors)  direct  the 
Assembly  and  virtually  administer  the, government;  the  same 
tone  characterises  its  jx)Iicy,  and  the  same  language  is  spoken 
by  its  organs.  Even  the  indifference,  which  was  manifested  in 
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the  days  of  February  towards  the  nponarchy  of  July  has  been 
since  compensated  by  a  concern  looking  very  much  like  regret. 
Yet  if  we  adopt  the  supposition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one,  that  the  veritable  sentiments  of  the  French 
people  remain  substantially  unaltered  since  1847,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  last  ‘revolution,’  considered  in  the  sense 
we  are  now  attaching  to  such  phenomena,  was  no  revolution  at 
all.  It  was  no  genuine  expression  of  national  sentiment,  and 
can  therefore  supply  no  materials  for  argument  or  deduction. 
In  succumbing  to  such  an  assault,  the  French  constitutional 
monarchy  underwent  no  fair  condemnation.  The  calamity 
which  laid  it  prostrate  was  altogether  without  precedent,  nor  is 
there  much  reason  for  supposing  that  even  a  stronger  fabric 
could  have  withstood  so  extraordinary  a  shock.  If  it  is  argued 
that  other  governments  have  been  more  successful,  we  must 
remember  that  all  turned  upon  the  effects  of  a  surprise,  and  that 
a  surprise  occurs  only  once.  The  mistakes  of  a  night  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  In  fact  the  proof  is  before  our  eyes. 
The  very  party  which  prevailed  against  Louis  Philippe’s  govern¬ 
ment  has  since  exerted  itself  in  trebled  strength  against  those 
who  are  virtually  the  same  antagonists,  and  has  wholly  failed. 

These  considerations,  though  they  materially  affect  such  an 
argument  as  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  institute,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  debar  us,  as  we  have  said,  from  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  have  by  no  means  a  like  influence  upon  those  deduc¬ 
tions  which  it  was  apparently  M.  Guizot’s  intention  to  exhibit. 
The  ‘  Revolution  ’  which  he  has  had  before  his  eyes  is  especially 
that  of  1848.  It  was  the  last  in  which  his  countrymen  had 
been  engaged ;  and  it  was  that  on  the  results  of  which  depended 
the  present  fortunes  of  France.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
delivered  his  reflections  upon  revolutions  in  general ;  and,  as  the 
most  obvious  method  of  pointing  his  moral  and  confirming  his 
conclusions,  he  took  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  success¬ 
ful  revolution  as  a  text  for  his  discourse.  By  a  few  brief  para¬ 
graphs  and  by  a  tliousand  incidental  suggestions,  he  showed 
what,  in  so  far  as  experience  could  teach,  were  the  conditions  of 
success  in  these  momentous  experiments.  That  no  one  of  these 
conditions  had  been  observed  in  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
that  if  successful,  therefore,  it  must  owe  its  good  fortune  to 
some  insensible  change  in  human  nature,  was  what  none  of  his 
readers  could  well  fail  to  perceive.  Of  course  M.  Louis  Blanc 
would  promptly  join  issue  with  his  adversary,  and  avow  at  once 
that  the  revolutions  of  his  making  were  no  more  to  be  conducted 
on  old  principles  than  directed  to  old  objects.  When  the  design 
was  merely  to  substitute  one  recognised  form  of  government  for 
another,  the  agency  of  recognised  parties  might,  perhaps,  serve 
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the,  turn ;  but  not  so  when  society  was  to  be  regenerated,  and 
all  mortal  things  to  be  changed.  In  fact  there  is  no  more  espe¬ 
cial  object  of  M.  Blanc’s  abomination  than  this  selfsame  English 
Revolution  which  M.  Guizot  displays  as  a  model ;  so  that  the 
disputants  have  no  common  ground.  But  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  proof  in  these  questions  ;  and  while  M.  Guizot  points  to 
England,  M.  Louis  BLanc  must  needs  point  to  France.  The 
Socialist  historian  will,  indeed,  say  that  we  have  only  ‘  suc- 
<  cceded  ’  in  establishing  what  he  has  termed,  in  so  many  words, 
*  the  most  execrable  tyranny  which  ever  existed :  ’  But  what  has 
he  established  himself?  At  any  rate  we  may  appeal  to  his  own 
practical  estimate  of  the  two  revolutions.  In  selecting  London 
for  his  residence,  M.  Louis  Blanc  plainly  confesses  that  consti¬ 
tutional  England  has  advantages  of  some  kind,  for  himself  at 
least  at  present,  beyond  those  of  republican  France. 

On  the  whole  subject  our  conclusion,  perhaps,  may  be  briefly 
this :  that  the  catastrophe  of  February  was  too  exceptional  an 
incident  to  justify  any  certjun  inference  as  to  the  comparative 
character  of  the  institutions  overthrown  or  the  merits  of  those 
who  suffered  by  the  change ;  but  that  if  we  consider  it,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  as  a  genuine  republican  manifestation,  suggested 
and  enforced  by  the  real  national  will,  such  assumption  will 
exempt  the  vanquished  party  from  serious  culpability.  Louis 
Philippe’s  ministers  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  those  of 
our  George  L  Had  they  been  so,  or,  in  other  words,  had  the 
whole  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party, — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  party  which  prevailed  against  Charles  X., — been  at  their 
service  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  reactionary  party,  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  M.  Guizot  might  have  been 
still  performing  the  part  of  Walpole,  and  the  House  of  Orleans 
have  been  established  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  France, 
with  fewer  dangers  and  troubles  than  attended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England.  But  they  encoun¬ 
tered  obstacles  of  a  character  altogether  novel.  They  were 
attacked,  not  by  regular  adversaries,  not  by  a  party  bent  on 
recovering  power,  but  by  the  votaries  of  doctrines  heretofore 
unheard  of ;  by  men  who  grounded  a  right  of  perpetual  insur¬ 
rection  upon  the  conclusions  of  politicid  theories,  and  who,  in 
the  silence  of  their  abodes  and  on  the  strength  of  their  private 
speculations,  turned  into  the  streets  to  subvert  a  government 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  not  the  government  of  their 
own  imaginings.  The  critical  question  is,  whether  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  assaults  could  ever  have  thus  succeeded  against  a 
government  founded  on  the  general  consent  and  affection  of  the 
people  ?  To  this  we  can  only  reply  that  no  government  had 
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ever  before  been  subjected  to  the  trial ;  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
venture  upon  adding  that  the  feelings  evinced  by  the  French 
nation  in  its  hours  of  reflection  furnish  something  like  a  proof 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  was  not  really  so  destitute  of 
popular  good-will  as  to  have  lain,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  mob.  Whether,  how’ever,  from  accident  or 
some  more  controllable  cause,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  French 
Kevolution  of  1789-1830  has  failed ;  but  it  is  likewise  evident,  in 
contrasting  this  failure  with  the  success  of  our  own  experiment, 
that  the  failure  had  its  origin  in  liabilities  from  which  we  were 
preserved.  Even  if  the  monarchy  of  July  had  been  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  monarchy  of  1688  in  every  single  condition 
attending  its  establishment,  it  would  not  thereby  have  been 
insured  against  such  a  shock  as  that  which  actually  laid  it  low. 
We  cannot.  Indeed,  think  that  it  was  altogether  unfavourably 
constituted ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  it  is  to  this  revolution  that 
Ikl.  Guizot’s  well-pointed  contrasts  are  meant  to  apply.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  settlement  of  1830  would  have  been  equally 
unacceptable  to  those  sectaries  who  recognised  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  one  monarchy  and  another,  or  between  any 
governments  which  did  not  happen  to  represent  their  own  con¬ 
ceptions.  Being  unacceptable,  it  would,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  practice  of  the  sect,  have  been  incessantly  attacked ; 
whether  with  less  success  or  not,  we  cannot  affirm.  France,  as 
its  statesmen  and  representatives  now  manfully  acknowledge,  was 
‘  surprised  ’ ;  and  against  such  an  unparalleled  incident  in  the 
])olitical  life  of  a  nation  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
guard.  After  the  event,  wisdom  is  learnt  easily  enough,  nor  do 
the  French  people  seem  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 


Art.  VI 1 1.  —  Reports  on  the  Slave  Trade  from  Lords  and 
Commons,  1848 — 49. 

A  MOXG  the  political  problems  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
few  that  have  been  more  embarrassed  by  tlie  various 
causes,  good  and  evil,  which  turn  discussion  into  controversy, 
than  the  question,  —  whether  it  be  wise  and  right  for  England 
to  continue  her  armed  opposition  to  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  fact  that  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
came  to  opposite  conclusions  upon  it,  has  been  made  the  most 
of ;  but,  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  Lords  were  unanimous,  all  the 
principal  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  condemnatory  of  the 
squadron,  were  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
has  been  all  but  overlooked.  As  far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  Committees,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  though  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  do  exist,  the  balance  is  nevertheless  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  is  adverse  to  the  abandonment  of  our  measures 
of  repression.  The  unequivocal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  session,  and  the  disinterested  and  characteristic 
courage  with  which  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  have 
staked  their  political  existence  in  support  of  the  same  opinion, 
speak  still  more  positively.  They  prove  distinctly  that  the 
feelings  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  experience 
of  the  responsible  Government,  have  led  them  to  one  result. 

It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  England  can  ill  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  any  considerable  expense  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
evils,  however  great,  which  do  not  immediately  affect  her  own 
citizens.  Our  most  severe  economists  insist  that  it  is  of  such 
essential  importance,  that  the  nation  should  not  expend  out  of 
taxes  raised  from  the  people  one  farthing  beyond  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  needful,  that  more  support  has  been  obtained  for  their 
views  in  the  present  instance,  than  zealous  philanthropists  were 
prepared  for.  But  we  are  for  this  reason  only  the  more  bound 
to  examine  the  case  carefully  on  every  side ;  and  see  whether 
such  advantages,  economical  as  well  as  social,  may  not  accrue 
from  our  warfare  on  the  slave  trade,  as  will  still  make  it,  from 
whatever  point  we  look  at  it,  a  justifiable  part  of  our  national 
policy. 

As  there  are  points  on  which  we  have  felt  some  hesitation 
in  forming  our  own  judgment,  we  cannot  but  sincerely  regret 
the  violence  of  invective’  into  which  both  parties  have  been  be¬ 
trayed.  The  question  involves  too  many  mingled  considerations 
of  humanity  and  prudence ;  so  much  evil  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  false  step;  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
enter  so  largely  into  the  question,  that  we  are  little  inclined  to 
indulge  in  any  dogmatism  on  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  be  right ;  and  we  confidently  place  before 
our  readers  the  grounds  upon  which  our  opinion  rests. 

Last  year  when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  proposed  to  repeal  the 
Brazilian  Act,  Sir  R.  Feel  answered,  that  *  to  repeal  the  existing 

*  Bill  would  be  to  substantially  proclmm  to  the  world  that  all 
‘  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  or  to  mitigate  its 
‘  horrors,  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  that  should  be  done,  his 
<  advice  was,  that  the  next  thing  the  House  should  do,  should 
‘  be  to  determine  how  best  to  encourage  and  sanction  it,  per- 
‘  mitting  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  carry  it  on  to  their  hearts’  con- 

*  tent’  This  remonstrance  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
it  applies,  at  least  with  equal  force,  to  propositions  for  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  African  squadron.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  will  laugh  at  the  notion,  that  any  real  im- 
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pression  can  be  made  upon  Brazil,  merely  by  treaties  or  by 
moral  influence.  Sir  C.  Hotham  considers  the  Brazilian  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  powerless  for  this  purpose.  To  pretend  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  add  the  scandal  of  hypocrisy  to  our  other 
scandals. 

We  could  wish  that  this  question  had  been  more  accurately 
understood  as  well  as  more  lexically  argued.  By  many,  the 
history  of  the  case  is  misrepresented  ;  by  the  great  majority,  the 
expenses  to  which  the  country  is  subject  in  maintaining  the 
squadron  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Another  class,  in  despite  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  persist  in  considering  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  grave  of  our  officers  and  seamen.  Let  us  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Sir  W.  Dolben’s  Act  was 
passed  in  1788,  but  the  British  slave  trade  was  not  abolished 
till  1807.  During  that  interval,  whilst  we  were  ourselves  par¬ 
ticipators  in  guilt,  no  efforts  were  or  could  be  made  at  repression. 
But  even  after  the  Abolition  Act,  from  1807  to  1815,  we  con¬ 
tinued  inactive ;  and  when  we  first  put  forth  our  strength,  we 
must  confess  that  we  lacked  wisdom  as  much  as  we  lacked  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  or  six  ships,  ill-selected  and  unsuited  for  the 
duty,  were  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  African  coast  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade.  Till  1824,  the  smaller  vessels  were 
all  removed  from  their  stations  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  to  avoid  the  rainy  season.  It  cannot  excite  much  surprise 
that  the  officer  in  command,  on  returning  annually  to  England 
should  report  an  enormous  and  undiminished  slave  trade.  But 
even  had  the  squadron  l>een  more  efficient,  its  duties  could  but 
have  been  most  imperfectly  performed.  Our  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  restricted  all  our  operations.  One  flag  or  another  was 
never  wanting,  under  which  the  slaver  was  enabled  to  carry  on 
his  deadly  trade.  Diplomacy  was  compelled  to  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Not  only  at  Vienna,  but  at 
Verona  and  the  other  ‘abouchemens  desrois,’  the  honest  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  voice  of  their  representatives, 
won  step  by  step  their  honourable  victories.  It  is,  however,  since 
1830,  (and  principally  through  the  untiring  perseverance  of 
Lord  Palmerston)  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  become  the  suc¬ 
cessful  instrument  of  engrafting  into  the  international  code  of 
Europe  the  necessary  enactments  for  giving  life  to  the  abstract 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  enactments  which,  if 
they  were  carried  out  with  as  much  good  faith  by  other  nations 
as  by  ourselves,  would  by  this  time  have  rendered  our  labours 
no  less  easy  than  effectual.  These  steps,  though  uniformly 
progressive,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual ;  nor  was  it  till 
1839  that  we  obtained  authority  to  deal  generally  with  slave- 
equipped  ships,  —  that  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag 
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was  swept  away,  —  and  that  we  were  enabled  to  act  with 
decision  south  of  the  line.  The  efficacy  of  our  squadron  was 
then  also  rendered  more  complete,  not  only  from  the  amount  of 
force  employed,  and  the  quality  of  our  ships  and  of  their  arma¬ 
ment  (though  Lord  Aberdeen  is  justly  proud  of  having  left 
the  armament  3000  strong,  which  he  had  found  only  consisting 
of  700),  but  from  the  strength  which  the  squadron  obtained 
through  the  treaty  obligations  which  other  countries  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  us.  Our  success  promised  to  be  complete.  How 
far  it  was  checked  by  the  doubts  suggested  as  to  our  legal  powers 
during  Lord  Aberdeen’s  administration,  —  how  far  it  has  been 
lamentably  disturbed  by  our  alteration  of  the  duties  on  sugar  in 
1842,  and  still  more  in  1846,  it  would  delay  us  too  long  at 
present  to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
show,  by  this  reference  to  dates, — that  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  as  has  been  loudly  asserted,  that  the  experiment  of  forcible 
repression  has  had  a  trial  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — that  on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  should  be  considered  as  confined 
within  the  limited  |)eriod  of  seven  or  eight  years.  During 
those  years  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  its  success  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Great  as  has  been  the  misrepresentation  of  the  duration  of  the 
experiment,  equally  great  has  been  the  exan^eration  of  its  cost. 
Tlie  annual  expense  has  often  been  stated  as  above  a  million  in 
*  round  numbers ;  ’  and  very  *  round  numbers  ’  indeed  they  are, 
as  the  following  table  from  the  Admiralty  office  will  prove  :  — 
Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  Ships  of  War  employed  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Aggregate  Charge  to  the  Country 
for  their  Support  in  the  Year  1846-47. 

Description  of  Charge,  Charge. ' 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  wages  and  victuals  of  the 
crews  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1846-7  -  -  £  220,233 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  hulls, 
masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  stores  supplied  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  employed  in  the  above  service, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  Surveyor’s 
Department  49,313 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
of  Her  Majesty’s  steam  vessels  employed  as  above, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  department 
of  the  comptroller  of  steam  machinery  -  -  17,790 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  coals  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
above  steam  vessels,  according  to  the  statement  received 
from  the  storekeeper-general’s  department  -  -  14,287 

Aggregate  charge  -  £  301,623 


Admiralty,  13th  Dec.  1847. 
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If  we  allow  200,000/.  more  for  the  incidental  expenses, 
including  the  charge  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  which 
cost  about  25,000/.  per  annum  (a  sum  which  probably  might  be 
considerably  reduced) — yet,  even  thus,  we  only  reach  one  half 
the  amount  usually  stated  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron. 
And  with  regard  to  its  alleged  unhealthiness,  so  nearly  have 
Euroi)ean  skill,  science,  and  care  baffled  the  climate,  that  the 
African  station  is  now  as  healthy  as  the  rest  of  our  naval  stations 
in  the  tropics.  The  second  Kesolution  of  the  Lords  affirms, 

‘  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  prevalent  impression 
‘as  to  the  general  uuhealthiness  of  the  cruising  squ^ron  is 
*  without  foundation.’ 

The  argument  pertinaciously  advanced  against  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  African  squadron  declares,  that  it  entails  an  im¬ 
mense  cost  on  the  nation  without  any  result — the  slave  trade 
still  raging  the  same  as  ever.  We  beg  our  readers  to  follow  us 
through  a  brief  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  when  we 
shall  submit  to  them  the  following  conclusions:  — 

I.  The  squadron  has  not  been  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
materially  diminished  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade:  were 
it  withdrawn,  these  evils  would  enormously  increase :  and 
such  increase  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  human 
race,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  condemning 
Africa  to  ruin  and  devastation,  and  hiling  Cuba  and  Brazil 
with  a  greatly  augmented  slave  population,  more  cruelly  treated 
than  at  present ;  while  not  only  would  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  continue  as  fearful  as  ever,  but  thousands  of  additional 
victims  would  have  to  undergo  them. 

II.  The  cost  of  our  naval  armament  is  not  more  than  these 
great  objects  are  worth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expense, 
as  we  have  just  proved,  scarcely  exceeds  one  half  of  what  has 
been  represented.  Whilst,  further,  were  the  squadron  withdrawn, 
England  would  suffer  from  the  destruction  of  her  legitimate 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  from  the  total  ruin  of  her  West 
Indian  Colonies,  pecuniary  losses  far  more  than  sufficient,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  make  her  bitterly  repent  of  her 
short-sighted  economy. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  facts  and  reasonings,  which  have  led 
us  to  each  of  these  conclusions :  and,  we  will  begin  with  the 
inquiry  whether  the  squadron  has  or  has  not  effected  a  material 
diminution  in  the  slave  trade? — And  further,  whether  that  trad& 
would  not  largely  increase,  if  our  vessels  were  withdrawn  ? 

The  cleai'est  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  risks 
run,  and  in  the  gambling  nature  of  the  profits  made,  by  the  parties 
now  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  price  of  a  full-grown  male 
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slave,  iu  Cuba,  at  the  present  time,  is  100/.,  and  has  been  125/. ; 
while  in  Africa  he  would  have  cost  from  10/.  to  20/., — the  cost 
of  transit  being  from  3/.  to  4/.  more.  In  Brazil  we  believe  that 
the  price  is  generally  lower  than  in  Cuba ;  but  our  late  envoy. 
Lord  Howden,  (one  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron)  states 
that  a  cargo,  which  is  worth  5,000/.  in  Africa,  fetches  25,000/. 
in  Brazil,  making  500  per  cent,  profit.  This  has  been  urged  us 
an  argument  against  the  squadron,  on  the  ground  that  so  profitable 
a  trade  can  hardly  be  exterminated  by  any  measures  whatever. 
But,  a  little  refiection  will  show  that  these  enormous  profits 
evince  the  real  eflficiency  of  the  squadron.  For  how  comes  it 
that  the  profit  on  one  successful  venture  in  the  slave  trade  is 
so  enormous?  Only  because  there  are  many  cases  of  failure  to 
set  ofi*  against  one  instance  of  success.  It  is  the  success  of  the 
preventive  system  which  has  so  greatly  reduced  the  supply, 
that  the  price  is  proportionally  enhanced.  As  it  is  obvious, 
then,  that  our  system  has  thus  artificially  enhanced  the  price,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that,  were  we  to  give  up  that  system,  the 
price  would  fall  to  its  natural  level.  Assuming  this  to  be 
one-third  of  its  present  rate,  there  are  solid  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  demand,  at  that  rate,  would  be  almost  boundless.  The 
gulf  opened  for  the  absorption  of  human  victims  would  widen 
year  by  year. 

In  the  first  plaqc,  the  rapid  consumption  of  human  life  on  sugar 
plantations  at  all  times  secures  a  vast  yearly  demand  for  fresh  im¬ 
portations.  Even  in  the  English  West  Indies,  before  emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  slave  population,  amounting  to  558,000  in  1818,  dimi¬ 
nished  in  twelve  years  by  sixty  thousand.  *  Now,  in  our  West 
Indies,  the  women  exce^ed  the  men  in  number — there  was  no 
slave  trade  to  fill  up  the  vacancies — the  masters  were  English¬ 
men,  —  and  therefore  English  public  opinion  had  its  weight ; 
also  various  mitigating  measures  had  been  introduced ;  yet  even 
there,  the  population  perished  thus  rapidly.  How  much  more 
swift  must  be  the  mortality  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  where  the 
women  are  infinitely  less  numerous  than  the  men  (on  many 
plantations  there  arc  no  women  at  all);  and  where  the  slave 
trade  enables  the  planter,  when  he  has  wrung  the  last  })0ssible 
amount  of  profit  from  the  muscles  of  his  slave,  to  get  a  new  one 
in  his  place.  So  frightfully  does  the  system  of  ‘using  up’  the 
sHves  prevail  even  now,  that,  though  the  imported  Africans  are 
generally  lads  and  young  men,  yet,  on  an  average,  they  only 
survive  eight  years ! 

Smee  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  thus  die  off  ‘like  rotten 


The  manumissions  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  this  account. 
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sheep’  (to  use  an  expression  formerly  applied  to  our  own  slaves 
in  Deinerara),  and  since  their  numbers  can  only  be  renewed 
by  importation,  the  demand  for  fresh  slaves  from  Africa,  already 
very  large,  must  be  incjilculably  quickened,  on  the  trade  being 
once  more  thrown  open.  At  present  even,  though  slaves  arc 
so  dear,  were  a  million  imported,  within  about  eight  years  a 
million  more  would  be  required,  to  re[>lace  them.  Were  slaves 
cheapened  by  the  removal  of  the  squadron,  the  planters  would 
of  course  be  more  reckless  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  rendered 
less  costly.  More  work  would  be  forced  from  the  miserable 
negro,  while  his  lessened  value  would  lead  to  more  brutal  treat¬ 
ment.  The  sick,  the  aged,  would  be  neglected.  The  young 
would  not  be  considered  to  pay  the  cost  of  rearing,  nor  the 
old  the  cost  of  support,  and  tlie  extinction  of  life  would  pro¬ 
ceed  with  unexampled  velocity.  Of  course  the  yearly  vacuum 
thus  created  represents  a  proportionally  brisker  slave  trade. 

Another  consideration  corroborates  the  conviction,  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cruisers  would  open  a  steady  and  almost  unlimited 
demand.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Brazil, 
well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  are  at  present  unoc¬ 
cupied,  solely  because  labourers  cannot  be  purchased  at  a  rate 
cheap  enough  for  pi’ofit.  Mr.  Macqueen  makes  the  following 
statement :  —  ‘  My  l)elief  is,  unquestionably,  from  a  deep  con- 
‘  sideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  my  acquaintance  with  the 
‘  Western  world,  that  the  removal  of  the  cruisers  w'ould  extend 
‘  the  slave  trade  without  bounds.  There  would  be  no  bounds 
‘  to  it:  I  do  not  see  where  the  bounds  would  be.  For  instance, 
‘  Brazil  contains  three  or  four  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
‘  finest  soil  in  the  world ;  it  would  take  a  population  of 
‘  240,000,000  to  people  it  half  as  densely  ns  Barbadoes.’  * 
Were  the  slave  trade  left  to  itself,  sufficient  labour  would  be 
transported  by  degrees  from  Africa  to  bring  this  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  into  eultivation.f  The  slave  market  would 
never  be  glutted  till  this  new  and  apparently  insatiable  demand 
had  been  supplied;  and  unless  some  miracle  should  suspend 
the  usual  laws  of  slave  labour,  the  slave  population  on  these 


*  Dr.  Cliffe  (himself  a  planter  and  slave-dealer)  notices  that  ‘  if 
‘slaves  were  more  freely  introduced,  the  coffee  plantations  would  nml- 

‘  tiply . therefore,  many  people  who  have  large  holdings  say,  “  I 

‘  “  hope  the  squadron  will  continue,”  simply  because  it  will  prevent 
‘  such  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee* 

f  It  may  be  asked  where  the  capital  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  ? 
But  it  is  proved  that  English  capital  is  already  largely  embarked  in 
the  Brazilian  mines  and  plantations;  this  painful  fact  furnishes  a 
conclusive  reply. 
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new  territories  would  diminish  so  rapidly  that  it  would  require 
to  l)e  replenished  yearly  from  Africa.  In  this  way  a  vast 
additional  stimulus  would  be  given  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  clear,  both  'from  all  we  know  of  the 
usual  laws  of  commerce,  and  of  the  demands  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  that  were  the  slave  trade  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
our  repressive  system,  it  must  inevitably  spring  up  with  re¬ 
doubled  force  and  elasticity.  This  conclusion  is  so  irresistible, 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  support  it  by  evidence ;  and 
we  may  observe,  that  scarcely  a  single  witness  of  any  au¬ 
thority  has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  it.  Among  those  who  have 
spoken  of  the  services  of  the  squadron,  we  may  mention  Capt. 
Watson,  who  says  that,  were  the  cruisers  removed,  ‘the  slave 
‘  trade  would  export  a  much  greater  amount  than  two  to  one 
‘  of  the  present  number  of  negroes  ;  ’  Capt.  Wyvill,  R.  X.  (Q. 
.3,507.);  Capt.  Denman  (Q.  305.);  Capt.  Forsham  (a  trader) 
(Q.  4,586. ;)  Capt.  Mansell,  an  avowed  sceptic  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  squadron,  but  who  nevertheless  acknowledges  (Q.  4,636.) 
‘  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  l)e  a  very  great  extension  of 

*  the  slave  trade  temporarily,  if  the  squadron  were  removed.’ 
He  explains  the  word  ‘  temporarily  ’  by  adding,  that  the  limit 
to  the  time  would  be  ‘  when  the  trade  was  perfectly  satiated.* 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  African,  states,  that  ‘the  pressure 

*  of  the  English  cruisers  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  the 
‘  people :  were  it  not  for  that,  the  amount  of  the  slave  trade 
‘  would  be  much  increased.’  Mr.  Hutton,  an  African  merchant  of 
thirty-five  years’  experience  in  the  trade,  thinks  *  ‘  that  if  the 
‘  squadron  were  withdrawn,  the  slave  trade  would  increase 
‘  throughout  the  coast  of  Africa.’  The  Rev.  James  Schiin,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Africsi  extends  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
has  t  ‘  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  slave  trade  would 
‘  Ripidly  increase  as  a  matter  of  course.’  Mr.  Maegregor  Laird  X ; 
Mr.  Duncan  §,  the  African  traveller;  Mr.  W.  Smith  ||,  formerly 
Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone ;  Mr.  Horsefalllf,  an  African 
merchant;  Mr.  Moore**,  a  Brazilian  merchant;  the  Rev.  E. 
Jones  (who  states  that  the  slave  trade  would  be  tripled  by  it); 
the  Rev.  H.  Townsend,  missionary  at  Abbeokouta;  the  Rev. 
H.  AVaddell,  missionary  at  Calabar;  the  Rev.  C.  Gollmer,  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Siena  Leone,  all  more  or  less  concur  in  stating,  — 
that  the  cruisers  hold  back  the  slave  trade,  and  that  were  they 
removed  it  would  receive  an  almost  incalculable  increase.  So, 


*  Q.  2,595.  t  Q-  2,771.  J  Q.  2,980.  §  Q.  3,142. 
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too,  Mr.  Hook,  Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone;  Capt. 
Riley,  R.  N.*;  Dr.  Keogh f;  Capt.  Chads,  R.  N.  Capt.  Chads 
told  the  Lords’  Committee  that  *  at  first  there  would  be  an 
‘  immense  export ;  after  that  time,  there  would  be  a  constant 

*  and  regular  demand.’  Mr.  Kennedy,  Commissary  Judge  at 

*  Havannah,  was  of  opinion  that  the  trade  would  be  renewed  to 
‘as  frightful  an  extent  as  ever;’J  while  Mr.  Carr,  Chief 
Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  declared,  with  only  more  particularity, 

*  I  think  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  ])erson3  would  be 
‘  shipped  from  the  coast  annually,  if  the  slave  trade  were  left 
‘  open  altogether  to  the  Brazilians.’ 

Surely  there  is  now  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion,  that, 
were  the  squadron  withdrawn,  the  slave  trade  must  receive  a 
large  and  permanent  increase.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  even  to  conjecture ;  but,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have 
referred  to,  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  within  a 
few  years  it  might  rise  to  twice  or  thrice  its  present  amount. 
We  must  remember  that  England  has  reduced  the  duties  on  all 
foreign,  ns  well  as  on  our  own  colonial,  sugar ;  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  facilities  are  given  for  replacing  negroes  when  ‘  used  up  ’ 
by  excessive  labour,  we  are  left  to  the  ordeal  of  an  experiment 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  tried,  —  namely,  the  experiment  how 
far  free  labour  in  tropical  climates  can  compete,  not  with  slavery 
alone,  but  with  slavery  resting  upon  a  slave  trade  freed  from  all 
restraint.  Should  this  combination  afford  the  means  of  cheaper 
production,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Europe  in  great  measure 
supplied  with  sugar  from  slave-trading  States; — while,  as  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  slave  labour  may  be  expected  to 
enlarge  year  by  year,  so  too  will  the  demand  for  slaves  enlarge, 
depriving  Africa  of  all  hope  of  future  improvement,  and  con¬ 
demning  those  vast  regions  for  ever  to  misery  and  desolation. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  probable  results  of  that  increase 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  must  follow  the  removal  of  the 
squadron :  and,  first,  its  results  within  the  limits  of  Africa. 

Many  persons  are  deceived  by  their  half  knowledge  on  the 
subject. of  the  Slave  Trade.  Its  most  obvious  feature  being  the 
sufferings  of  the  Middle  Passage,  upon  this  they  exclusively  fix 
their  eye.  But  those  more  conversant  with  the  subject  know 
well,  that  the  Middle  Passage  is  but  one  act  in  a  long  drama  of 
wickedness.  That  drama,  ending  with  the  cruelties  of  the 
planter  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  begins  with  scenes  of  horror  in 
Africa,  of  which  one  or  two  pictures  will  sufficiently  show  what 
the  slave  trade  is  at  its  commencement. 


•  q.  147.  t  Q.  2,012.  X  Q.  27., 
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Mr.  Ashmun,  agent  of  the  Ainerican  Colonial  Society, 
writing  from  Liberia,  mentions  that  a  ncighlajuring  chief  liad 
engined  to  provide  a  cargo  for  a  slaver: — ‘For  this  pur- 
‘  pose,  from  the  peaceable  tribes  around  him,  he  singled  out 
‘  the  Queahs,  a  small  agricultural  and  trading  |)eoplc  of  most  in- 
‘  offensive  character.  His  warriors  were  skilfully  directed  against 
‘  the  difiereut  hamlets ;  and,  by  making  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
‘  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accora- 
‘  plished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the  annihi- 
‘  lation  of  the  tribe ;  every  adult  man  and  woman  being  mur- 
‘dered — every  hut  fired!  Very  young  children  generally 
‘  shared  the  fate  of  their  parents ;  the  l^ys  and  girls  alone 
‘  were  reserved  to  supply  the  slaver.’  He  thus  describes  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Liberia,  when  first  purchased  by  him 
many  years  ago ;  —  ‘  Along  this  beautiful  river  (the  St.  Paul’s) 

*  were  formerly  scattered,  in  Africa’s  better  days,  innumerable 
‘  native  hamlets ;  and  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  nearly 
‘  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  for  one  or  two  miles  inland,  were 
‘  brought  under  that  slight  culture  which  obtains  among  the 
‘  natives  of  the  country.  But  the  population  has  been  wasted 
‘  by  the  rage  for  trading  in  slaves,  with  which  the  constant 
‘  presence  of  slave  vessels  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  lux- 
‘  uries  have  inspired  them.  The  south  bank  of  this  river,  and 
‘  all  the  intervening  country  between  it  and  the  Mesurado, 

‘  have  been  from  this  cause  nearly  desolated  of  inhabitants ;  a 
‘  few  detached  and  solitary  plantations  scattered  at  long  in- 
‘  tervals  through  the  tract,  just  serve  to  interrupt  the  silence 
‘  and  relieve  the  gloom,  which  reigns  over  the  whole  region.’ 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  pictures  of  the  desolation 
produced  in  Africa  by  the  slave  trade  ;  but  we  will  only  add  the 
description  given  by  La'rd  of  the  slave-collecting  system  as  it 
was  carried  on  near  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tschadda 
in  1832.  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  incursions  of  theFelatahs: 
—  ‘  Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  we  heard  the  screams  of  some 
‘  unfortunate  beings  that  were  carried  oft'  into  slavery  by  these 
‘  villanous  depredators.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
‘route  of  the  Felatahs  fled  across  the  river  on  the  approach  of 
‘  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives,  a 
‘  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  air,  about  five  miles  above  the 
‘confluence  of  the  rivers,  marked  the  advance  of  the  Felatahs  ; 
‘and,  in  two  days  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  towns,  six  or 
‘seven  in  number,  were  in  a  blaze.  The  shrieks  of  the  unfor- 
‘  tunate  captives  were  answered  by  the  loud  wailings  and 
‘  lamentations  of  their  friends  and  relations  from  the  opposite 
‘  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  destruction  of  their  habitations 
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‘  produced  a  scene,  which,  though  cominon  in  this  miserable 
‘  country,  had  seldom,  if  ever  l)efore,  been  witnessed  by  Eu- 
*  ropean  eyes,  and  which  showed  me,  in  a  striking  light,  the 
‘  horrors  attendant  upon  the  slave  trade.’  In  weighing  the 
consequence  of  a  removal  of  the  squadron,  we  assuredly  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  increased  miseries  of  the  slave 
trade  where  it  now  exists,  but  also  the  devastation  which  its 
Introduction  must  also  cause  in  parts  of  Africa,  at  present  com- 
j)aratively  tranquil.  ‘  It  is  my  firm  belief,’  says  Mr.  Hook, 
Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  ‘that,  in  nine  or  ten 
‘  months  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron,  the  whole  of 
‘  W estcrn  Africa,  from  Cape  V erde  to  Benguela,  would  present 
‘  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  devastation  too  fearfnl  to  contemplate. 

‘  All  the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilisation,  and  cormnerco 
‘  would  be  annihilated;  in  a  word.  Western  Africa  would,  in 
‘  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  rolled  back  to  its  worst  pristine 
‘  savage  condition.’ 

If  tlie  removal  of  the  cruisers  would  thus  spread  wider,  and 
render  more  intense,  the  misery  of  Africa,  it  tends  no  less 
grievously  to  enhance  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  We  liave  already  shown  that  it  must  greatly  aggravate 
their  average  mortality,  by  enabling  the  planters  to  ‘  use  them 
‘  up  ’  with  a  higher  profit  than  at  present.  And  what  an  amount 
of  human  agony  is  involved  in  this  process  !  It  is  well  known 
that  even  now,  when  they  are  so  much  higher  priced  than  usual, 
that  the  temptation  to  abridge  their  lives  by  excessive  labour  has 
been  found  irresistible  in  Cuba — that  during  the  five  months  of 
crop  time,  they  are  worked  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  in  the  day 
—  that  the  whip  is  in  constant  exercise — and  that  after  the  toil 
of  the  day,  they  are  generally  put  at  night  into  pens,  and  guarded 
like  wild  beasts.  How  much  more  rapidly  would  they  be  con¬ 
sumed,  were  their  value  lessened  by  two-thirds !  ‘  I  think,’ 

says  Capt.  Mansell,  speaking  of  the  Brazils,  ‘that  were  the 
‘  slave  trade  unrestricted,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Brazil  would  be 
‘  scarcely  worth  a  year’s  purchase.’ 

Now  as  regards  the  Middle  Passage  itself.  While  the  aug¬ 
mented  slave  trade  would  become  answerable  for  these  addi¬ 
tional  cruelties  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  as  at  present  would  continue  to  be  endured 
in  the  Middle  Passage. 

We  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  place,  upon  this  part  of 
the  (Mise  to  answer  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  statistical 
table  contained  in  Mr.  Hutt’s  Report.  We  consider  that  table 
to  a  great  extent  to  answer  itself.  When  the  yearly  average  of 
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casualties  during  the  voyage  is  worked  out  to  one  uniform  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  between  1788  and  1815,  and  to  a  rate  equally 
uniform  of  25  per  cent,  from  1815  to  1847,  we  simply  say  that 
this  uniformity  is  so  impossible,  as  at  once  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  table.  When  we  discover  further  that  this  increased  rate 
of  casualties  from  14  to  25  per  cent.,  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  connect  w’ith  the  repressive  measures,  is  made  to  date  from 
a  period  two  years  antecedent  to  the  first  employment  of  the 
squadron,  our  mistrust  is  greatly  augmented.  When  it  is  com- 
pired  with  the  evidence  of  others,  and  more  especially  with  the 
evidence  of  Sir  C.  Hotham,  and  w'hen  we  inejuire  from  what 
sources  this  goodly  array  of  figures  has  been  compiled,  our 
iistonishment  is  great  at  Mr.  Hutt’s  credulity,  and  our  respect 
for  the  authority  of  his  table  vanishes  altogether.  Sir  C. 
Hotham  (Q.  2676.)  states,  that  the  mortality  under  the  w’orst 
measures,  (which  he  considers  to  be  w'hilst  the  slaves  are 
under  our  control,)  only  amounts  to  9  per  cent.  He  shows  that, 
on  14,000  slaves  captured,  the  mortality  up  to  the  date  of 
adjudication  did  not  rise  so  high,  and  that  the  mortality  in 
the  vessels  that  escape  may  be  computed  at  5  per  cent.  But 
the  data  on  which  these  tables  are  formed  come  from  no 
better  source  than  Dr.  Cliffe,  the  American  slave  dealer,  from 
whom  Sir  C.  Hotham  separates  himself  with  a  most  justifiable 
disgust  :  ‘  I  have  no  concern,’  says  the  gallant  officer,  ‘  with 
‘  Mr.  Clifte’s  evidence.’  It  would  perhaps  have  shown  as 
much  wisdom  as  good  feeling  if  Mr.  Hutt  had  agreed  in  this 
respect  w’ith  Sir  C.  Hotham;  more  especially  when  he  found 
that  these  returns  were  rejected  even  by  their  worthy  author, 
the  slave  trader  and  pirate,  who  declared  the  amount  of  deaths 
to  have  been  erroneously  copied  by  Mr.  Bandinel,  or  erroneously 
described  by  himself.  Yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of  these  tables, 
that  Mr.  Hutt  obtained  his  miserable  majority  of  one  in  the 
Committee ;  and  it  is  by  these  tables  that  the  public  have  been 
misled,  and  that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  our  squadron  has 
increased  the  extent  and  the  suffering  of  the  slave  trade.  Although 
we  have  the  admission  of  Sir  C.  Hotham  himself,  ‘that  if  all  re- 
‘  strictions  were  removed,  and  the  squadron  taken  entirely  away, 
‘  small  speculators  would  spring  up,  and  undersell  those  now  in 
‘  the  market ;  the  slave  ti^e  would  be  greatly  increased  in  its 
‘  horrors,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  calamities 
‘  that  would  ensue  ;  pirates  would  abound,  and  it  wouKl  be  im- 
‘  possible  for  a  legitimate  trader  to  conduct  his  operations  on  the 
‘  coast.’  We  only  wish  that  it  were  as  easy  to  repress  these 
crimes  of  the  slavers  as  to  shiver  Dr.  Clifte’s  ‘  lot  of  statistics,’ 
as  he  himself  somewhat  contemptuously  calls  them.  But  for 
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either  purpose  a  more  efficient  commander  is  required  than  ^Ir. 
Hutt,  and  a  better  crew  than  his  majority  of  one ;  —  of  which 
we  heard  so  much,  —  till  its  authority  was  destroyed  by  the 
creditable  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by, 
what  is  more  than  ail,  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mortality  is  so  far  from  being  increased, 
that  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable  from  other  facts,  as  well  as 
from  a  priori  reasoning,  that  it  may  actually  may  have  been 
diminished  by  our  preventive  measures.  Few  other  than  large 
Ciipitalists  can  now  venture  to  engage  in  so  perilous  a  trade ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  a  much 
liigher  class  of  vessels  is  at  present  required  as  slavers.  Again, 
the  qualification  of  fast  sailing,  which  is  now  an  essential  for  a 
slaver,  shortens  the  voyage  by  some  weeks,  and  thus  lessens  the 
risk  of  a  failure  of  water,  and  releases  the  slaves  more  quickly 
from  the  hold.  Again,  in  the  fast,  sharp-built  clippers  now 
employed,  the  slaves  amnot  be  piled  in  tiers,  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  each  other,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  large  square  hulls 
of  the  old  slave  vessels.  Above  all,  the  cargo  having  been 
made  more  precious  by  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  the 
proportion  which  shall  be  landed  alive  and  marketable  is  become 
in  consequence  of  more  importance.  It  is  curious  that  the 
(question,  whether  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  have  or 
have  not  been  increased  by  the  preventive  squadron,  should 
have  so  long  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  turns  mainly 
upon  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case  before  our 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  On  this  subject  important  if  not 
conclusive  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  laid  before 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  R.  Stokes,  from  testimony  given  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1792.  These  extracts  prove 
that  the  slave  traders  at  that  time  thought  it  their  interest 
to  stow  their  slaves  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  the  same  horri¬ 
ble  calculation  over  again,  as  in  ‘  the  using  up  ’  system,  —  what 
is  the  profit  or  loss  upon  human  life.  Taking  the  cost  of  a 
slave-trading  venture  at  3000/.,  then,  whatever  price  the  slaves 
might  fetch  at  Cuba,  it  would  only  be  lessened  by  that  sura 
in  case  they  had  been  brought  over  in  one  vessel ;  but  by 
twice  that  sum,  or  nearly  so,  had  they  been  brought  over  in  two. 
Here  is  a  difference  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  considerable 
mortality  on  the  closer  packing,  and  yet  leave  a  money  balance 
in  its  favour.  These  considerations  operated  ‘Upon  the  slave 
traders  ns  much  before  the  commerce  was  made  illegal  as  after¬ 
wards  ;  for  in  those  old  times  a  cross-examination  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  brought  forward  by  the  slave-trading  interest  itself,  es- 
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tablished  *  *  that  no  slave  was  allowed  more  than  five  feet  six 
*  inches  in  length,  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth ;  that  the  floor 
‘  was  covered  with  bodies  so  stowed ;  and  between  decks  were 
‘  often  platforms  and  broad  shelves  also  packed  with  bodies. 

‘  The  whole  height  between  decks,  including  two  tiers  of 
‘  negroes  and  timbers,  not  exceeding  five  feet  eight  inches, 

‘  sometimes  not  more  than  four  feet.’  It  was  also  shown,  that 
on  these  shelves  the  slaves  were  ‘  locked  spoonways  ’  to  each 
other;  were  ‘stowed  in  by  means  of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails ; ’  and 
‘  could  only  lie  on  their  sides,  they  were  so  crowded.’  ‘  In 
‘  stowing  slaves  we  wedged  them  in,’  says  a  surgeon  of  one  of 
these  legal  slave  ships ;  ‘  we  made  the  most  of  the  room — they 
‘  had  not  so  much  room  as  a  man  in  his  coffin.’f  We  will  only 
add  the  statement  of  Mr.  Consul  Rendall,  who  had  seen  slave 
ships  both  before  and  after  the  abolition,  and  who  states  ex¬ 
pressly  that  the  same  loss  of  life,  the  same  crowding  of  the  hold, 
the  same  scanty  supply  of  water,  the  same  amount  of  sickness, 
filth,  and  stench,  existed  then  as  now.  There  is  really  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the  removal  of  the  squadron 
would  lessen  or  has  lessened  the  horrors  of  the  slaver’s  hold. 
On  the  contrary’,  when  we  reflect  that  were  the  squadron  re¬ 
moved  and  the  trade  left  free,  probably  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  persons  would  be  subjected  to  those  horrors,  the  reasonable 
presumptions  appear  to  turn  the  other  way,  and  to  strengthen 
the  suspicion  that  the  removal  would  greatly  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  the  negro  race  during  the  Middle  Passage,  as  well 
as  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  question  of  economy  requires  further  consideration. 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron  profess  to  disclaim  any 
motives  but  those  of  humanity.  We  have  said  enough  upon 
the  general  question  of  humanity  as  regards  the  negro :  and  in 
answer  to  all  misrepresentations  of  the  special  mortality  on 
board  our  squadron,  we  shall  make  no  other  reply  than  in  the 
words  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Lords’  Committee,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  But,  though  we  place  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  high  as  anybody,  we  do  not  consider  it  unbecoming 
to  consider  likewise  the  cost  of  our  intervention.  The  squadron 


•  See  Mr.  Stokes’  evidence,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  called,  ‘  Regu- 
‘lated  Slave  Trade.’  Ridgway,  1850. 

f  The  ‘Briton’  lost  200  in  one  voyage;  the  ‘Nightingale’  150; 
the  ‘  Elizabeth,’  In  her  first  voyage,  lost  one-fourth  of  her  cargo  ;  in 
her  second,  nearly  one-half ;  in  another,  nearlj'  one-third.  The 
‘Young  Hero’  lost  one-half;  the  ‘  Hero  ’  360,  in  one  voyage, — all 
before  abolition ! 
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18  maintained  by  taxation,  —  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  be  not  only  assured  that  all  unnecessary  expense  is  avoided, 
but  that  an  equivalent  benefit  is  secured.  The  wisdom  of  this 
expenditure  has  been  doubted  by  many,  and  our  own  opinion 
has  been  slowly  formed  on  it.  The  more  closely  and  exten¬ 
sively,  however,  that  we  have  conducted  our  investigation,  the 
more  have  we  become  convinced  not  only  that  the  country  has 
been  actually  called  upon  to  make  no  vast  pecuniary  sacrifice  on 
this  occasion :  but,  that  our  humane  endeavours  to  protect  the 
higher  interests  of  the  negro  are  also  in  point  of  fact  promoting 
economical  interests  of  our  own. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  question  as  one  of  profit  and 
loss ;  and  ore  for  a  moment  substituting  the  calculations  of  the 
counting-house  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  By 
this  time  most  of  our  readers  will  have  determined  for  themselves, 
whether,  in  reducing  the  slave  trade  by  one-half  or  perhaps  by 
two-thirds,  we  do  not  obtain  a  sufficient  return,  though  not  in 
money,  for  the  computed  cost  of  the  squadron.  But,  beyond 
this,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  nation  incidentally 
reaps  economical  advantages  from  a  warfare, — in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  rejoice  to  think  she  engaged  originally  from  motives  of 
humanity  alone.  We  believe  that  these  advantages  even  now 
very  nearly  counterbalance  the  cost  of  her  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion.  If  this  is  the  case  at  present,  we  are  confident  that  the 
future  benefits  will  be  still  greater. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proved  before  the  Committees,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our 
legitimate  trade  with  Africa.  The  coasts  of  that  vast  continent 
are  not,  like  those  of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  rule  of 
civilised  Powers,  w’hich  afford  protection  to  commerce.  The 
only  effectual  security  which  the  merchant  can  receive  there,  is 
that  of  a  maritime  police,  furnished  by  some  European  country. 
In  consequence,  the  removal  of  the  cruisers,  which  will 
greatly  enlai^e  the  slave  trade,  will  at  the  same  time  also 
release  an  unprincipled  population  from  all  control.  There 
will  be 'no  authority  left  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  engaging  in  those  acts  of  piracy,  rapine,  and  murder,  which 
the  crimes  of  slave  trading  have  engendered.*  To  repress  such 

*  An  incident  which  occurred  to  Captain  Trotter,  R.  N.,  illustrates 
the  strong  tendency  to  piracy  and  murder,  which  slave  traders  have 
a  thousand  times  evinced.  A  slaver,  trading  from  the  Havannah, 
had  fallen  in  with  an  American  ship  laden  with  dollars.  She  took 
the  ship  and  plundered  it  of  the  dollars  ;  then  forced  the  American 
crew  into  the  hold,  battened  down  the  hatches,  tarred  the  mainsail, 
and  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  leaving  the  crew  to  perish  in  the  midst  of 
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outrages,  Sir  Charles  Hotham  affirms  that  England  must,  in  any 
case,  keep  ten  or  twelve  men-of-war  on  the  African  coast,  even 
if  she  were  to  abandon  all  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  But 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  violence  fostered  by  the 
trade  in  those  engaged  in  it,  and  upon  the  immense  extent  of 
coast  which  the  buccaneers  would  infest, — when  we  remember 
likewise  that  all  slavers  could  go  armed  for  piratical  adventures 
(for  there  w'ould  be  no  right  of  search),  and  that  the  Powers  on 
land  would  be  in  league  with  them — there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  (as  more  than  one  of  the  naval  captains  stated  before 
the  Committee)  that  we  should  ultimately  be  obliged  to  keep 
very  nearly  as  large  a  force  on  the  coast  for  the  mere  protection 
of  commerce  as  w’e  now  maintain  both  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce  also ;  or  else  that 
we  must  permit  those  seas  to  become  scenes  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
of  which  even  the  former  history  of  those  unhappy  regions  can 
furnish  no  example.  To  set  the  slave  trade  free  from  restraint, 
w'ould  affect  all  legitimate  commerce,  not  merely  by  destroying 
that  security  without  which  no  commerce  can  exist ;  —  there  is 
another  ])ainful  reason  why  the  two  cannot  live  together.  In¬ 
nocent  commerce,  with  its  moderate  profits  and  hard  w'ork, 
offers  far  less  attraction  to  adventurous  and  unprincipled  men 
than  the  slave  trade;  which  tempts  by  its  excitement,  whicli 
requires  no  steady  labour,  and  holds  out  .the  hopes  of  large 
though  precarious  gains. 

Many  may  regard  our  African  trade  as  too  insignificant  to 
think  the  fact  entitled  to  much  attention,  that,  were  not  legi¬ 
timate  commerce  protected  and  the  slave  trade  repressed,  — 
the  one  must  perish  in  proportion  as  the  other  was  extended. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  despair  of  a  lawful  and  civilising 
trade  with  Africa.  Under  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
cruisers,  a  trade  of  this  description  has  got  up,  is  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  limits  which 
it  may  ultimately  reach.  The  population  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  consists,  probably,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
and  all  authorities  represent  them  as  being  most  eager  traders. 
On  the  one  hand  (and  this  nobody  will  be  surprised  to 
Icam),  the  demand  for  European  articles  of  manufacture  seems 
unbounded;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  though  few  may  be 

the  Atlantic.  They  were  saved  only  by  an  accident.  Captain 
Trotter  seized  the  slaver,  but  the  pirates  had  quitted  in  their  boats, 
having  previously  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  which  communicated 
with  the  powder  magazine.  The  train  exploded  just  as  Capt.  Trotter 
put  his  foot  on  deck,  but  most  providentially  he  and  his  crew  were 
preserved. 
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aware  of  it,  palm-oil*,  ivory,  gold-dust,  bees- wax,  gumf,  hides, 
bar-wood,  cam-wood,  ebony,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  guinea-grains, 
red-wood,  teak-wood,  have  been  already  largely  exported  from 
the  west  coast,  besides  the  many  other  valuable  productions 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo)  which  may 
hereafter  become  important  articles  of  commerce.  Even  were 
there  no  others  (and  many  others  are  of  great  value),  yet  the  dye  - 
woods,  the  palm-oil,  and  the  timber  of  West  Africa,  are  materials 
sufficient  for  a  vast  commerce.  Before  many  years  are  past,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  cotton  may  be  produced  largely  also 
th^re,  as  well  as  at  Natal.  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts,  and 
is  of  a  good  quality,  and  only  requires  the  developement  of 
agriculture  and  peaceful  commerce. 

We  will  now  give  some  extracts  from  the  evidence.  The 
iteration  is  tiresome  enough ;  but  its  uniformity  is  impressive, 
while  the  diversity  of  sources  from  which  it  comes  precludes 
any  possibility  of  either  personal  objects,  or  special  or  collusive 
biasscs  among  so  many.  The  evidence  shows,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  that,  ‘  if  there  be  any  commerce  in  the 

*  world  which  deserves  protection,  or  to  which  the  British  naval 

*  force  ought  to  give  its  aid,  it  is  that  commerce  which  has 

*  sprung  up  in  parts  of  Africa  which  had  recently  been  the  seat 

*  of  the  slave  trade,  and  which  cannot  thrive  unless  legitimate 
‘  trade  receives  the  constant  aid  and  protection  of  our  navy.’J 

Captain  Winniett,  R.  N.  (governor  of  the  Gold  Coast),  is 
asked, — 

‘  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  upgrowth  of  a  legitimate  trade  ?  ’  —  (A.)  ‘  I  do.’ 

‘  So  that  if  the  slave  trade  was  checked,  a  legitimate  trade  would 
spring  up  in  its  place  ?  ’  —  {A.)  ‘  Certainly.’ 

The  Rev.  H.  Townsend  is  asked, 

*  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  brisk  traffic  in  slaves  tends  to  promote 
other  traffic,  or,  is  it  a  hinderance  to  legitimate  traffic?’ — ‘ I  think  it 
is  a  hinderance,  and  a  very  great  one.’ 

N.  W.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  says, — 

{Am.  1231.)  ‘Once  destroy  the  slave  trade,  and  legitimate  trade 
will  immediately  follow.’ 

(Q.  1232.)  ‘From  your  answer,  the  Committee  infer  that  you 


•  No  less  than  4,345,798  cwt.  of  palm-oil  have  been  exported  from 
West  Africa  since  1839,  giving  for  the  year  1849  (of  which  no  return 
is  yet  made)  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years, 
f  See  McCulloch’s  Com.  Diet, 
j  Debate,  March,  1850. 
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Imagine  the  two  cannot  exist  together  ?’ —  (^.)  ‘  They  cannot.  It  is 
impossible.’ 

He  is  then  asked  if  the  Gallinas  is  well  calculated  to  be  a 
port  for  legitimate  trade?  and  replies: — ‘Certainly;  and  the 
‘absence  of  it  there  is  “entirely”  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
‘  slave  trade.’  He  also  states  that  Sierra  Leone  was  formerly 
one  of  the  CTeat  nests  of  the  slave  trade,  ‘it  is  now  wholly 
‘  unknown  there,’  and  the  imports  from  England  are  worth  about 
100,000/.  per  annum. 

Sir  C.  Hotham  (Q.  2032.  Lords’  Com.),  observes,  ‘  generally 
‘  speaking,  if  the  slave  trade  was  considerable  .at  any  particular 
‘  place,  it  would  be  impossible  that  legitimate  trade  could  dourish 
‘  there.’ 

The  Rev.  J.  Peyton  (of  Sierra  Leone)  is  asked  if  legitimate 
trade  and  slave  trade  can  co-exist  —  His  answer  is,  ‘  They 
‘  cannot ;  the  slave  trade  will  destroy  the  other.’  He  is  asked 
again  (2573.),  — 

‘  Can  there  be  security  of  property  for  legitimate  trade,  while  the 
slave  trade  is  thriving  ?  ’ —  {A.)  ‘  If  you  withdraw  the  squadron,  there 
is  no  protection  whatever.’ 

(Q.  2614.)  ‘  In  what  way  does  the  slave  trade  prevent  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Africa  ?’ — (A.)  *  In  the  first  place  it  prevents  the  establishment 
of  all  legitimate  trade.  2nd.  It  hinders  the  progress  of  all  missionary 
operations  in  Africa:  and  3rd.  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the' 
native  population.’ 

Captain  Watson,  R.  N.,  an  officer  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  ‘  the  removal  of  the  cruisers 
‘  would  lead  to  a  great  and  unlimited  increase  of  the  slave  trade,’ 
and  that  ‘  the  coast  would  then  swarm  with  the  worst  kind  of 
‘  slave  traders,  and  pirates ;  in  fact,  the  whole  coast  would  be 
‘  given  up  to  pillage.’ 

‘  Would  the  maintenance  of  the  present  lawful  trade  be  compatible 
with  such  a  state  of  things?’ — (A.)  ‘No;  I  do  not  think  that  legal 
trade  could  well  exist  with  an  unrestricted  slave  trade.’ 

R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  an  African  merchant,  informed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  natives  are  ‘  very  apt  indeed  for  commercial 
‘  pursuits,’  and  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  might  be  increased 
without  limit;  and  that  palm-oil,  indigo,  dye-woods,  bees-wax, 
coffee,  gold-dust,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles  of  value  produced 
on  the  west  coast.  He  adds  that  legitimate  trade  could  not 
keep  its  ground  ‘  without  external  assistance,’  ‘  without  force,’ 
in  the  face  of  the  slave  trade.  He  mentions  an  interesting  fact. 
The  slave  trade,  till  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  flourish  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  Bonny ;  it  has  now  been  annihilated  by  the 
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cruisers ;  and  the  effect  is  that  *  those  who  were  then  slave 
‘  traders  are  now  engaged  actively  in  the  palm-oil  trade,*  and 
‘  four  hundred  thousand  cwt.  of  palm-oil  are  annually  exported 

*  from  that  river  alone !  ’  He  is  asked,  ‘  Would  this  substitution 

*  of  palm-oil  trade  for  slave  trade  have  taken  place,  had  not 
‘the  latter  been  suppressed  by  the  English  cruisers?’  His 
answer  is,  ‘  It  would  not.’ 

(Q.  3085.)  ‘  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
trade  if  the  cruisers  were  entirely  withdrawn?’ — (A.)  ‘The  slave 
trade  would  revive  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  trade  ;  in  fact, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  trade,  I  should  say.’ 

In  the  river  Bento,  likewise,  ‘the  palm-oil  trade  has  gra- 
‘  dually  increased  as  the  slave  trade  has  discontinued,’  but 
would  ‘  decidedly’  be  lessened  considerably  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  squadron. 

Capttdn  Becroft,  long  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  (and 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  Niger  expe¬ 
dition  in  its  distress),  states  that  legitimate  traffic  and  the  slave 
trade  ‘  cannot  co-exist  together,  if  slave  traffic  is  free.’  When 
he  left  the  Bight  of  Biafra*,  there  were  20,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  engaged  in  legitimate  trade ;  and  he  states  his  decided 
opinion  that  without  external  assistance  this  legitimate  trade 
would  be  ‘  reduced  to  nothing,’  so  completely  would  the  slave 
trade  embarrass  it.  He  afterwards  assures  the  Committee  that, 
were  the  cruisers  withdrawn,  ‘  you  would  have  pirates  on  the 
‘  seas,  and  the  rivers  full  of  slavers,  and  the  legitimate  trade 
‘  would  fail.’  There  is  not  the  least  doubt,’  he  adds,  ‘  that 
‘  there  would  be  a  great  spread  of  piratical  adventurers  along 
‘  the  whole  coast,  so  that  commerce  would  be  destroyed.’ 

Mr.  Macqueen  is  asked, — 

‘  Is  not  the  legal  trade  very  insignificant  at  the  actual  places  where 
the  slave  trade  flourishes?’ — (A.)  ‘Very  insignifleant  indeed.’ 

‘  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the  effect  of  the  slave  trade?’ 
—  (A.)  ‘  Decidedly.* 

He  afterwards  says  that  ‘  Africa  is  capable  of  producing  to 
‘  an  unbounded  extent  the  goods  which  would  form  a  means  of 
‘  legal  traffic.  There  is  scarcely  any  tropical  production  known 
‘  in  the  world  that  does  not  thrive  to  perfection  in  Africa ;  ’  and 
he  instances  her  dye-stuffs  and  dye-woods,  the  sugar-cane  and 
cotton. 


*  The  annual  imports  into  the  Bay  of  Biafra  are  stated  at  500,0001. 
(Ans.  3456.) 
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Captain  Chads,  R.  N.,  is  asked,  —  *  Supposing  that  the 

*  squadron  which  we  maintain  were  kept  there  wholly  for  the 
‘  sake  of  preserving  our  commerce,  what  number  of  vessels 

*  should  you  think  necessary  for  the  purpose?’  He  answered, 

*  1  should  at  first  think  it  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  diminish 
‘  the  squadron,  and  experience  would  show  afterwards  how 
‘  much  we  might  reduce  it  by  degrees.  I  think  there  would  be 
‘  all  kinds  of  excesses  committed  at  first,  if  it  were  decided  to 
‘  throw  open  the  slave  trade.  It  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
‘  the  sqiijulron  there  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  interests 
‘  and  our  own  merchants.’ 

Captain  Fishbourne,  R.  N.,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation  on  the  coast,  that  ‘  legitimate  trade  did  not  go 
‘  on  in  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade.’  He  further  states 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron.  *  The  coast 
‘  would  become  a  nest  of  pirates,  the  number  of  slaves  exported 
‘  would  be  enormous,  legitimate  trade  would  cease,  and  in  a  very 

*  short  time  we  should  have  to  increase  the  squadron  for  the 
‘  protection  of  what  trade  remained.’ 

After  all  this  testimony,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
removal  of  the  squadron  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  our  African 
commerce,  present  and  future?  But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  measure  would  be  no  less  ruinous  to 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  The  warmest  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  the  differential  duties  upon  slave-grown  sugar,  are, 
nevertheless,  as  ready  as  any  other  reasoners  to  allow  that, 
were  slave  labour  to  be  poured  into  Cuba  and  Brazil  without 
let  or  hinderance,  there  could  be  no  prospect  for  our  West 
Indies  but  total  ruin.  Lord  John  Russell  has  stated  it  as  his 
decided  opinion*  that  *the  West  Indies  would  be  in  the  utmost 
‘  danger  if  a  great  advantage  were  again  given  to  the  commerce 
‘  of  Brazil,  by  the  admission  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves, 
‘  and  the  free  competition  of  their  labour  against  the  produce  of 
‘our  own  West  India  islands.  I  think,’  he  adds,  ‘it  would 
‘  be  more  than  the  West  Indies  would  be  able  to  bear ;  they 
‘  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition.’  What 
authority  on  this  point  can  possibly  be  stronger,  than  that  of  the 
proposer  of  the  sugar  bill  of  1846  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  if  our  colo¬ 
nists  are  now  suffering  under  the  competition  of  slaves  purchased 
at  100/.,  that  their  ruin  would  be  completed  if  the  price  of  slaves 
were  reduced  to  2o/.  or  30/.  ? 

Surely  it  is  an  element  in  the  question  which  no  reasonable 
person  will  neglect,  that  one  of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  squadron  would  be,  the  ruin  of  four  and  twenty 
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of  our  own  colonies !  What  would  make  this  the  more  cruel 
is,  that  we  are  informed  by  men  speaking  under  official  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  these  colonies  seem  to  be  recovering,  though  slowly, 
from  their  state  of  deep  depression,  and  to  promise  again  to 
become  valuable  possessions  to  the  empire.  We  hope  these 
expectations  may  be  realised  ;  and  undoubtedly  some  indications 
of  improvement  exist  among  many  dispiriting  circumstances. 
The  export  of  sugar  in  the  two  years  1847  and  1848  has  been 
greater  from  our  colonies  than  that  of  the  two  years  1845  and 
1846;  the  excess  shown  by  Jamaica  is  62,680  cwb:  by  British 
Guiana  390,920  cwt. :  by  Trinidad  67,720  cwt. :  by  Antigua 
89,360  cwt. :  amounting  to  a  total  increase  in  these  tw'O  years 
upon  the  two  years  preceding,  from  four  of  our  colonies,  of 
610,680  cwt.*  It  would  be  a  short-sighted  economy  which 
should  check  the  hopes  of  this  reviving  prosperity,  and  secure 
almost  the  whole  supply  of  sugar  for  England  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  the  slave-traders  and  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil 
There  are  other  considerations  which  greatly  fortify  our  con¬ 
clusion,  but  to  which  we  will  only  allude.  One  is,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  missionaries,  without  the  protection  of  our 
squadron  all  missions  must  be  abandoned.  We  wish  we  had 
room  to  describe  what  the  missions,  especially  those  in  Old  Ca¬ 
labar  and  Abbeokouta,  have  accomplished  towards  leading  the 
natives  to  abandon  human  sacrifices  and  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
adopt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  habits  of  civilised  life. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  good 
leaven  can  hardly  work  its  way  through,  and  though  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  great,, yet  a  very  decided  effect  has  already  been 
produced  upon  the  natives.  The  fibres  of  soniething  like  gra¬ 
dual  civilisation  appear  in  some  places  to  be  beginning  to  hold 
together  the  blowing  sand.  But  all  that  we  have  yet  done  and 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  will  be  destroyed  at  a  blow,  by  the 
removal  of  the  cruisers,  and  by  the  consequent  exposure  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  attacks  of  their  slave-trading  enemies.  To 
estimate  what  missions  may  do  in  Africa,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  what  they  have  actually  effected  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  attribute  to  our  religious  instruction,  more  than  to  our 
twenty  millions,  the  peaceable  success  of  negro  emancipation. 

Another  result  of  the  cessation  of  our  protective  measures 
we  should  lament  most  deeply.  It  is  the  return  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  the  slave  trade.  That  this  would  be  the  case, 
was  clearly  proved  before  the  Committees :  and  let  those  who  en¬ 
tertain  doubts  on  this  subject  consider  the  state  of  the  Liverpool 
traffic  before  the  British  slave  trade  was  abolished.  Let  them 
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read  the  petitions  from  that  town;  let  them  remember  the 
speeches  of  its  representatives.  Are  we  willing,  after  all  we 
have  done  and  suffered  in  this  great  cause,  again  to  steep  our 
hands  in  blood?  Surely  this  is  all  but  impossible;  and  we 
rejoice  that  our  Government  have  proved  themselves,  by  their 
resistance  to  the  proposition,  worthy  successors  of  the  Whigs 
of  1806,  and  of  those  who  complete  the  task  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  the  abolition  of  Slavery  itself. 

We  entered  upon  this  inquiry  with  considerable  uncertainty; 
and  we  have  not  been  insensible  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  favour  of  neutrality.  Interposition  in  behalf 
even  of  humanity  will  be  often  a  mixed  question ;  and  this  is 
eminently  one  in  which  the  truth  can  only  be  come  at  by  going 
into  the  whole  case.  After  a  diligent  examination  of  its  several 
particulars,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our  doubts  and  difficulties  have 
disappeared.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  that,  on  the 
removal  of  the  cruisers, — 

1.  The  slave  trade  would  increase  to  twice  or  perhaps  three 
times  its  present  extent : 

2.  That,  this  increase  would  fill  Africa  with  ruin  and  deso¬ 
lation  : 

3.  That,  it  would  add  vastly  to  both  the  numbers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil : 

4.  That,  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  would  remain  un¬ 
abated,  while  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  would  have  to 
undergo  them : 

5.  That,  our  l^itimate  commerce  with  Africa,  which  is  of 
great,  and  may  become  of  enormous  value,  wQuld  be  destroyed ; 

6.  That,  our  West  Indian  islands  would  be  almost  totally 
ruined  by  the  cheapness  of.  slave  labour  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
were  the  slave  trade  free : 

7.  That,  the  missions  in  West  Africa  would  be  extinguished, 
and  with  them  the  promise  they  give  of  becoming  foci  of  civil¬ 
isation,  agriculture,  and  commerce : 

8.  And  that,  Englishmen  would  again  largely  engage  in  the 
slave  trade,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

With  these  conclusions  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate. 
England,  by  abandoning  in  weariness  or  selfishness  an  under¬ 
taking  originally  entered  into  from  motives  of  humanity  and 
religion,  would  announce  to  the  whole  world,  and  must  confess 
to  herself,  with  guilty  shame,  that  a  career  of  humanity  and  self- 
denial  had  prov^  on  trial  a  career  too  noble  for  her  to  pursue : 
—  and  that,  though  she  has  foully  wronged  the  negro  race, 
owes  them  reparation,  and  has  acknowledged  the  obligation, 
she  nevertheless  declines  fulfilling  it,  —  because,  to  fulfil  it 
would  cost  her  money. 
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Art.  IX.  — Report  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 

of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Case  of  Gorham  versus  the  Bishop 

of  Exeter y  March  8.  1850. 

'  Tt  is  a  bad  business,’  said  Abu  Musa,  in  the  sedition  at 
Mecca,  *  and  he  that  meddles  least  with  it  has  less  chance 
‘  of  doing  wrong.  For  what  says  the  Prophet  touching  an  evil 
/  affair  of  the  kind  ?  He  who  sleepeth  in  it  is  better  than  he 
‘that  waketh  —  he  that  lieth  than  he  that  sitteth  —  he  that 
‘  sitteth  than  he  that  standeth  —  he  that  standeth  than  he  that 
‘  walketh  —  he  that  walketh  than  he  that  rideth.’ 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  are  still  true ;  and  we  would  gladly 
have  spared  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  annoyance  of  passing 
through  even  the  outskirts  of  the  Gorham  controversy.  The 
impossibility  of  fully  sympathising  with  either  party  —  the 
unmeaning  character  of  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  —  the 
elaborate  tediousness  with  which  the  case  has  dragged  its 
slow  length  along  —  would  have  justified  us  in  putting  it  aside 
at  once,  and  forgetting  it  now,  as  we  trust  that  it  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  not  many  months  hence.  ‘  As  for  these  Sacramentarian 
‘  quarrels,’  says  good  Bishop  Hall,  ‘  Lord !  how  bitter  have  they 

*  been !  —  how  frequent !  —  how  long !  —  in  six  several  succes- 
‘  sions  of  learned  conflicts.  In  these  cases  the  very  victory  is 
‘  miserable  —  such,  as  Pyrrhus  said  of  his,  as  is  enough  to  undo 

*  the  conqueror.’ 

But  although  in  itself  the  controversy  deserves  little  con¬ 
sideration,  it  has  grown  into  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  sug¬ 
gest,  even  where  it  does  not  invite,  topics  of  great  interest  and 
instruction.  We  may  safely  leave  to  themselves  the  personal¬ 
ities  with  which  the  Primate  has  been  assailed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  vengeance  with  which  the  Bishop  has  been  visit^ 
■by  the  Presbyter  —  not  to  speak  of  the  separate  ingredients  of 
discord  and  confusion  thrown  into  the  boiling  cauldron  by  the 
controversies  of  Mr.  Badeley,  Mr.  Maskell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Irons,  Mr.  Allies,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth,  with  one  another,  and 
with  every  one  else ;  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  question 
at  issue  in  the  whole  struggle. 

That  question,  when  stript  of  all  accessories  and  disguises,  is 
■no  less  than  the  question,  whether  the  Church  of  England  is 
now,  and  is  to  continue,  a  national  institution.  It  is  involved 
in  both  the  points  in  dispute  —  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  which 
relates  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  has  decided  the  case  —  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  that  which  relates  to  the  judgment 
which  the  Court  has  pronounced. 
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A  moment’s  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  best  explain  our  meaning.  Even  before  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Anglican  hierarchy  had,  in  spite  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  interests  of  their  order,  struck  deep  root  into  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  the  genius  of  the  country.  The  intimate  connexion 
of  the  secular  with  the  ecclesiastical  element,  which  survived  the 
convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century',  and  which  still  is  stamped 
on  the  face  of  our  legislature,  our  monarchy,  our  universities, 
our  clergy,  is  a  living  result  of  that  old  and  early  union  which, 
like  all  the  rest  of  our  constitution,  was  slowly  maturing  itself  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  just  reached  the  most 
critical  point  of  its  developement  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Reformation.  That  great  event,  which  in  many 
countries  caused  the  nation  and  the  clergy  to  start  asunder  more 
widely  than  before,  in  England  riveted  their  union,  at  least  politi¬ 
cally  speaking,  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  form  which  this 
union  took  expressed  itself,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  principle  of  what  was  then  called  the  Supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Crown,  but  what  is  now  in  reality  the  Supi'emacy  of 
tlie  Law.  We  bring  these  two  phrases  together  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  often  overlooked  that  the  latter  is  of  necessity, 
in  our  own  days,  the  only  intelligible  translation  of  the  former ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  which,  out 
of  the  strong  will  and  strong  sense  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  have 
grown  into  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  of  Queen  Victoria, 
often  labour  most  unjustly  under  the  odium  which  rightly 
attaches,  in  many  points,  to  the  personal  character  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  benefits  of  the 
Statutes  of  Prajmunire  and  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,'  because 
they  remind  us  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  the 
persecutions  of  Puritans  and  Catholics,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
because  they  remind  us  of  the  wicked  statesmen  who  figure  in 
the  pages  of  Macaulay. 

Of  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  various  elements, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of  our  body  politic,  one  amongst  a 
thousand  results  has  been  the  fact,  which  to  souie  has  seemed  so 
strange  —  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  that  august  tribunal.  In  answer  to  the  clamour  against 
the  anomaly  of  submitting  spiritual  causes  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  laymen,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  anomaly,  if  ano¬ 
maly  it  be,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that  theory,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  that  constitution  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
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State,  which  has  been  the  especial  object  of  the  praise  of  Cran- 
iner,  and  Hooker,  and  Selden,  and  Burke,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Arnold.  In  answer  to  the  clamour  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that 
that  is  no  tyranny  which  protects  the  minority,  or  it  may  be  the 
majority,  of  the  clergy  from  the  inquisition  of  prelates  like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  of  synods  such  as  those  which  have  lately 
assembled  in  Hanover  Square  and  in  Willis's  Rooms.  Let 
Churchmen  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  S.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zcn, — ‘  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  utterly  determined  never  to 

*  come  to  any  council  of  bishops ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  good  end 

*  of  any  councils ;  for  councils  abate  not  ill  things,  but  rather 
‘  increase  them.’  Let  Englishmen  listen  to*  the  sober  judgment 
of  their  great  statesman,  —  ‘  We  know  that  the  convocation 

*  of  the  dergy  had  formerly  been  called  and  sate  with  nearly  as 

*  much  regularity  and  business  as  Parliament  itself.  It  is  now 
‘  called  for  form  only.  It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 

*  polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and  when  that 
‘  grace  is  said,  retires,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is,  however, 

*  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  may  be  called  out  into  act  and 

*  energy  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and  ’  —  we  call  particular 
attention  to  the  conclusion  which  follows  upon  this  lucid  state¬ 
ment  —  *  whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose 
‘  to  abide  the  consequences.  It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal 
‘  existence  ;  it  is  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only.  So 

*  truly  has  prudence  the  entire  dominion  over  any  exercise  of 

*  power  committed  into  its  hands ;  and  yet  I  have  lived  to  see 

*  prudence  and  conformity  to  circumstances  wholly  set  at  nought 
‘  in  our  late  controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  most 
‘  contemptible  and  irrational  of  all  things'  * 

But  it  is  not  on  the  composition  of  the  tribunal  that  we 
would  chiefly  dwelL  The  judgment  itself  is,  after  all,  its  beat 
justification ;  and  whenever  any  purely  clerical  court  shall  deli¬ 
ver  a  decision  equally  wise,  and  just,  and  dispassionate,  the 
nation  might  look  with  more  composure  on  the  transference  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  from  its  present  administrators. 
The  correctness  of  the  judgment  may  now  be  safely  left  to 
fall  or  stand  by  its  own  merits.  Its  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
admirably  vindicated  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Cavendish.  Its  arguments  have  been  triumphantly  defended 
by  Mr.  Goode  against  a  polemic  of  no  ordinary  vehemence  and 
power.  Its  conclusion  has  received,  from  the  honourable  cou- 
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feesion  of  Mr.  Maskell,  a  testimony  iu  its  favour  which  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  added. 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  controversy  which  was  brought  before 
the  Judicial  Committee,  and  it  is  no  new  discovery  which  they 
have  made.  It  was  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  question, 
often  asked  in  former  times,  and  as  often  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  — whether  Calvinism  was  admissible  within  the 
Church  of  England.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale  did  but 
announce,  in  terms  of  legal  precision  and  judiciid  gravity,  the 
same  undoubted  fact  which  Lord  Chatham  expressed  when  he 
spoke  of  ‘  the  Popish  Liturgy,  the  Calvinistic  Articles,  and  the 
‘  Arminian  Clergy ;  ’  which  Bishop  Horsley  expressed  when  he 
‘  asserted  what  he  had  often  before  asserted,  and  by  God’s  grace 

*  declared  that  he  would  assert,  to  his  dying  day,’  *  that  upon 
‘  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  Arminian  and 

*  Calvinists — on  all  the  points  characteristic  of  the  two  sects — 

*  the  Church  of  England  maintains  an  absolute  neutrality;’  and 

*  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Arminian  and  the  highest 
‘  supra-lapsarian  Calvinist  from  walking  together  in  the  Church 

*  of  England  and  Ireland  as  friends  and  brothers,  if  they  both 
‘  approve  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  both  are  willing  to 

*  submit  to  it.’  And  every  reader  of  this  Review  will  remember 
the  irresistible  humour  and  not  less  irresistible  logic  which,  in 
1822,  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  the  burst  of  public  indignation 
{gainst  the  prelate  who  endeavoured,  by  the  87  questions  of 
Peterborough,  to  extort  the  same  conformity  to  his  own  opinions 
from  the  C^vinistic  curate  of  Blatherwycke  that  is  now  claimed 
by  the  140  questions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  the  Cal- 
yinistic  vicar  of  St.  Just.  Why  the  Peterborough  controversy 
should  have  been  allowed  to  die  away  in  silence,  whilst  the 
Gorham  controversy  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  con¬ 
vulse  the  Church  to  its  centre,  it  is  for  our  modem  agitators  to 
determine. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  well-known  inclusion  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  within  the  Church  of  England  that  the  justice 
of  the  recent  judgment  reposes.  It  rests  on  a  wider  basis,  on  a 
more  impregnable  position,  — the  very  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represented  by  the  most  indubitable  testimony 
of  historical  facts.  There  is  no  need  —  although  if  need  there 
were  it  could  be  amply  satisfied — for  minute  com^mrison  of  the 

*  particular  formularies  of  the  Church  to  prove  the  general  truth 
that  it  is,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  being,  not  High  or  Low, 
but  Broad.  The  wonder  is  how  any  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  English  Reformation  can  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
acknowledging  that  the  Church  of  England,  like  every  other 
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institution  which  came  out  of  that  momentous  crisis,  bore  upon 
its  features  the  impress  of  the  contradictory  elements  which 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  Two  principles — the  principles 
of  Rome  and  of  Geneva — were  struggling  for  life  and  death  in 
England,  as  in  every  other  country  in  Europe,  for  a  triumph, 
which  in  England  alone  was  in  part  lost,  in  part  won,  by  both 
alike.  If  even  in  Germany,  proverbial  for  the  precision  and  fear*- 
lessness  of  her  eminent  men,  the  confessions  and  apologies  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  retain  traces  of  the  conflict,  how  much 
more  in  England,  well  called  the  native  country  of  compromise, 
whose  distinguishing  excellence  has  always  been  a  strong  sense 
of  practical  unity  amidst  the  utmost  confusion  of  theoretical 
contradictions.  Never  was  there  a  contest  in  which  parties 
were  so  equally  balanced, — in  which  the  weight  of  external  cu> 
cumstances  so  instantly  turned  the  scale.  We  cannot  look 
steadily  at  any  one  scene  or  view  in  those  eventful  times  without 
finding  that  it  is  dissolving  into  its  opposite.  At  the  accession 
of  Edward  the  nation  is  Protestant.  At  the  accession  of  Mary 
it  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  very  same  proxies  which  the  year 
before  Edward’s  death  were  in  the  hands  of  Cranmer  appear  the 
next  year  in  the  hands  of  Bonner.  It  could  not  but  be  that  every 
public  act  and  document  of  the  Reformers  was  marked  by  signs 
of  the  struggle  through  which  they  had  passed:  they  had  to 
build  up  their  system  sword  in  hand,  with  the  axe  of  Henry 
behind  them,  and  the  fires  of  Mary  before  them ;  and,  like  the 
walls  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian  war,  the  whole  fabric,  strong 
as  it  has  been  in  defence  of  the  citadel,  yet  naturally  *  exhibits 
*  in  its  irregular  structure  a  lasting  monument  of  the  clashing 
‘  interests  and  jarring  passions  by  which  the  ill-assorted  parts 
‘  were  brought  together.’* 

Nor  must  the  peculiar  disposition  of  those  chiefly  concerned 
be  forgotten.  If  ever  there  were  characters  who  would  na¬ 
turally  have  been  inclined  to  gather  within  the  sweep  of 
their  institutions  as  lai^e  a  mass  of  supporters  as  possible, 
they  were  the  two  first  Protestant  Primates,  Cranmer  and 
Parker,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Protestant  Queen,  under 
whom  the  whole  system  was  first  compacted  together.  With¬ 
out  ascribing  to  them  any  remote  prevision,  or  even  any  de¬ 
liberate  intention,  they  could  hardly  fail,  by  the  very  force 
of  their  nature,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  Fuller  ascribes 
to  their  work,  in  language  not  inapposite  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day.  ‘  Some,’  says  that  quaint  and  original 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  *  have  un- 
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*  justly  taxed  the  composers  for  too  much  favour  extended  in 

*  their  large  expressions,  clean  through  the  contexture  of  these 
‘  Articles,  which  should  have  tied  men’s  consciences  up  closer 
‘  in  stricter  and  more  particularising  propositions :  which,  indeed, 

*  proceeded  from  their  commendable  moderation  :  children's 
‘  clothes  ought  to  be  made  of  the  biggest,  because  afteucards  their 

*  bodies  will  grow  up  to  their  garments.  Thus  the  Articles  of  the 
‘  English  Protestant  Church,  in  the  infancy  thereof,  they  thought 
‘  good  to  draw  up  in  general  terms,  foreseeing  that  posterity 
‘  would  grow  up  to  fill  the  same.  I  mean,  these  holy  men  did 

*  prudently  prediscover  that  differences  in  judgments  would  un- 

*  avoidably  happen  in  the  Church,  and  were  loath  to  unchurch 

*  any  and  drive  them  off  from  an  ecclesiastical  communion  for 

*  such  petty  differences ;  which  made  them  plan  the  Articles  in 
‘  comprehensive  words,  to  take  in  all  who,  differing  in  the  branches, 

‘  meet  in  the  root  of  the  same  religion.^  (Church  History,  b.  ix. 

5 

To  this  mixed  origin  of  our  formularies  corresponds  the  mixed 
history  of  our  ecclesiastical  parties  ever  since.  There  was  force 
enough  in  the  purely  Protestant  element  to  eject  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ;  there  was  not 
force  enough  to  eject  the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catholic  commu¬ 
nicants  till  the  memorable  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign,  from 
which  some  modern  ecclesiastical  purists  date  the  beginning  of 
what  they  call  ‘  the  Roman  Catholic  schism  ’  in  England.  There 
was  force  enough  in  the  Roman,  or  (so  called)  Catholic  element, 

I  to  roll  back  the  principles  of  Cranmer  and  AblK)tt,  in  the  time 

of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. ;  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
prevent  the  return  of  those  principles  in  1688,  with  the  atldi- 
tional  strength  of  the  yet  more  hostile  influences  of  the  18th 
century.  The  character  of  the  spotted  ‘  panther  ’  by  Dryden  is 
I  but  an  enemy’s  representation  of  ‘  the  mean  between  the  two 

‘  extremes, — of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much 
‘  easiness  in  admitting  variations,’  which  the  Church  of  England 
claims  as  its  own  peculiar  ‘  wisdom.’  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  prince 
of  English  divines,  whose  wntings  present,  as  in  a  many-sided 
mirror,  all  opinions  that  Christian  divines  ever  held, — Hooker, 
the  judicious  champion  of  moderation  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  Rome  on  the  one  liand,  and  Geneva  on  the  other, — arc  but  the 
natural  types  of  a  Church,  of  which  they  have  ever  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  ornaments.  The  very  existence  of  the  *  Via 
Media,’  so  long  the  pride  of  Anglican  theology,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  tw'ofold  aspect  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  has 
always  worn  alike  in  the  eyes  of  its  friends  and  its  enemies. 
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But,  in  fjict,  this  double  character  ia  not  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England  —  it  ia  the  characteristic  feature  of  England 
itself.  It  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  the  English  cha¬ 
racter  and  history,  from  the  time  when  England  itself  first  became 
a  nation  down  to  the  present  moment.  We  do  not  mean  that 
our  national  character  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  peculiarity  which 
marks  our  National  Reformation,  but  it  contributed  largely  to 
the  complex  character  of  that  great  movement,  and  it  illustrates, 
even  where  it  does  not  form,  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Every  where  we  are  met  by 
the  cross  of  our  first  parentage  —  we  are  not  Normans  merely, 
nor  Saxons,  but  Englishmen  —  the  two  theological  elements  in 
our  Liturgy  are  not  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  so  prominently  brought  out  in  the  language  of 
its  first  Exhortation.  Our  revolutions,  unlike  those  of  foreign 
nations,  have  been  conducted  not  in  single,  sudden,  abrupt  con¬ 
vulsions,  but  by  long  struggles,  by  ancient  precedent,  through 
action  and  reaction,  of  two  mighty  principles,  each  as  distinct 
now  as  when  they  were  brought  face  to  face  in  King  and  Baron, 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Jacobite  and  Orangeman.  Our  uni¬ 
versities  are  constructed,  at  least  nominally,  on  the  combination 
of  two  opposite  institutions — the  collegiate  and  the  professorial. 
Our  political  constitution  is  worked  for  the  most  part  by  the 
union  of  a  theory  and  practice  utterly  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Our  judicial  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  mass  of  irreconcilable  doctrines  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  almost  every  turn  of  their  most  solemn  forms. 

Such  considerations,  even  if  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  case 
in  question,  yet  tend  to  indicate  the  inconsistency  of  reproaching 
the  recent  Judgment,  or  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  very 
qualities  which,  in  the  rest  of  our  national  institutions,  we 
honour  with  the  highest  commendation,  and  which,  in  our 
general  history,  have  led  to  such  beneficial  results.  The  wisest 
Germans  feel,  that  to  unsettle  the  equal  relations  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  the  Peace  of 
W cstphalia,  would  be  to  undo  the  work  which  Providence  has 
wrought  among  them  by  the  infallible  signs  of  thirty  years  of 
misery  and  blo^shed.  The  wisest  Englishmen  should  feel  no 
less,  that  to  cast  either  of  the  existing  parties  out  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  to  act  in  despite  of  that  Providence  which,  through 
three  hundred  years  of  war  and  peace,  has  never  allowed  either 
of  the  two  parties  entirely  to  succumb  to  the  other.  ‘What 
‘  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*  ‘  Happy  that  country,’ 
was  the  expression  of  a  European  sovereign  who  some  years  past 
visited  this  island;  and  surveyed  with  delight  our  ancient  e(^e- 
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siastical  institutions  —  ‘Happy  that  country  where  the  new  is 
‘  intertwined  with  the  old  —  where  the  old  is  ever  new,  and  the 
‘new  is  ever  old.’  And  woe  to  that  generation  (it  may  well  be 
said,  in  continuation  of  the  same  thought),  which  shall  dissever 
the  old  from  the  new  —  which  shall  make  the  old  for  ever  old, 
and  the  new  for  ever  new. 

Even  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  fear  of  disturbing  a  system 
which  is  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  we  might  well  pause  before  we  pronounced  ourselves  equal 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty,  if  it  were  a  duty,  so  awful  as  this 
task  would  involve.  But  there  is  a  higher  motive  than  the 
natural  desire  to  defend  our  existing  system,  which  should  make 
us  rejoice  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  any  question  like  that 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks.  It  is  because  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  endured  so  long  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  successfully,  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  join 
the  ecclesiastical  agitators  who  wish  to  destroy  it.  But  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  germs  of  good  untold  for  generations  yet  to 
come,  that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance, 
but  to  cling  to  it  as  the  best  hope  for  the  future.  Never  was 
there  a  case  in  which  the  ‘  Spartam  nactus  es'  of  the  oracle  was 
so  immediately  followed  up  by  the  ‘  Hanc  exorna.' 

Beginning  from  the  humblest  grounds,  it  is  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  energy  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  of  the  Established  Church,  to  take  warning  from  the  sad 
pages  of  our  history,  which  tell  us  how  far  more  we  have  lost 
than  gained  by  those  instances — happily  few  and  far  between  — 
in  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  parties  has  been  for  a  time 
overthrown.  It  is  surely  no  matter  of  boasting  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  author  of  the  Saints’  Rest,  and  the  author 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymn,  died  in  exile  from  its 
communion.  It  was  surely  no  gain  in  the  period  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Church  needed  all  the  forces  which  it 
could  muster  to  contend  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
that  it  had,  by  Sheldon  and  the  Cavaliers,  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  2000  of  its  most  zealous  ministers  —  nor  in  the  dry¬ 
ness  and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Tillotson  and 
Tcnison  lived  apart  from  the  fervour  and  animation,  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  of  their  Nonjuring  brethren.  Least  of  all 
should  the  High  Church  party  of  the  present  day  presume  to  de¬ 
mand  the  ejection  of  the  school,  to  whose  devotion  and  activity  in 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Church 
of  England  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  very  existence.  Had 
the  advocates  of  the  High  Church  view  of  baptism  during  the 
last  generation  succeeded  in  expelling  their  Evangelical  oppo- 
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nentfi  from  the  Church  as  summarily  as  their  modem  repre¬ 
sentatives  desire  to  expel  the  same  opponents  now,  it  may  well 
be  asked  by  what  means  (humanly  spewing)  the  religious  life  of 
the  Establishment  could  have  been  preserved  ?  Had  the  same 
test  been  enforced  fifty  years  ago  which  so  many  are  labouring 
to  enforce  now,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  wo^d  have  driven 
from  the  Church  (to  mention  two  names  only  out  of  hundreds) 
Wilberforce  and  Simeon. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  nearer  case  which  might  induce 
High  Churchmen  in  the  present  controversy  to  pause  before 
they  complain,  that  ‘  the  bona  fides  of  subscription  is  shaken’ 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  When  we  read  the 
fist  of  names  attached  to  the  resolutions  and  the  memorials 
of  March,  1850,  and  then  consider  how  many  of  those  very 
names  were  attached  to  the  famous  address  of  March,  1845, 
which  thanked  the  Oxford  Proctors  for  preventing  a  censure 
on  the  90th  Tract  for  the  Times,  we  confess  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  repress  the  astonishment,  which  must 
arise  in  every  reasonable  mind  at  conduct  involving  (to  use 
the  mildest  term)  such  extraordinary  inconsistency.  Who 
were  then  so  eager  to  claim  the  protection  of  ‘  the  stam- 
‘  mering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies  ’  in  behalf  of  themselves 
or  their  friends,  as  those  who  now  think  it  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  Church  that  it  should  express  itself  dogmati¬ 
cally  and  precisely  on  one  of  the  most  controverted  points  that 
theology  contains  ?  Who  were  then  so  vehement  against  the  theo¬ 
logical  decisions  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  as  those  who  now 
regard  him  as  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ?  Who  were 
then  so  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  excited  tribunal  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  clergy  at  Oxford  as  those  who  are  now  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  a  Provincial  Synod  in  London?  It  may 
be  that  no  extent  of  liberal  interpretation  could  have  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  meaning  of  our  formularies  the  enormous 
latitude  of  Number  90.  and  of  Mr.  Ward’s  Ideal ;  but  this  is 
certiun,  that  not  only  those  who  then  claimed  and  who  must 
still  claim  that  latitude  for  themselves,  but  also  that  vast  section 
of  High  Church  clergy  who  differ  as  widely  from  the  letter  of 
the  Articles  as,  on  the  most  unfavourable  construction,  Mr. 
Gorham  can  be  said  to  differ  from  the  letter  of  the  Litur^, 
ought  not,  for  very  shame,  to  utter  one  word  against  the  only 
principle  of  interpretation  which  enables  the  Church  to  receive 
their  own  subscription.  Once  apply  a  rigid  rule  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Articles  on  General  Councils,  on  the  Royal  Supre¬ 
macy,  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Justification,  must  close  the  gates 
as  effectually  agmnst  all  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
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as  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Thanksgiving  would  close  them 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Gorham.  Once  allow 
the  Romanising  and  Catholicising  party  to  breathe  freely,  and 
the  same  admission  opens  the  door  to  the  vast  mass  of  their 
Evangelical  brethren  whom  they  are  now  trying  to  exclude. 
Let  ‘the  wheel  ’  of  theological  controversy  again  ‘come  full  cycle,’ 
and  we  shall  see  the  High  Church  body  clamouring  as  fiercely 
against  strict  interpretations  and  clerical  synods  then,  as  they 
are  clamouring  for  them  now,  and  as  they  did,  in  fact,  clamour 
against  them  five  years  ago.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  nation  of  England  gain  by  the  comprehension 
of  various  elements  within  its  pale ;  and  we  should  be  the  last 
to  deal  harshly  with  men  so  able,  so  zealous,  and  so  devout,  as 
many  of  the  High  Church  party  have  proved  themselves  to  be. 
But  they  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  all  parties,  in  all 
their  shades,  need  the  protection  of  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale  —  a  principle  so  amply  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  their  own  position  and  claims,  both  heretofore 
and  now.  If  that  judgment  be  latitudinarian,  it  is  a  latitudi- 
narianism  of  which  the  example  has  been  set  in  other  points  of 
doctrine  by  the  late  Primate,  no  less  than  by  the  present  —  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  he  tolerated,  and  wisely 
tolerated,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  at  Oxford,  no  less  than  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who  labours  to  vindicate  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  poor  clergy  who  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  pastoral  care  among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

But,  in  truth,  the  position  which  we  claim  for  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  is  far  above  any  passing  emergency,  so  neither 
does  it  stand  in  need  of  any  personal  recriminations.  It  secures 
not  only  the  inestimable  advantage  of  retaining  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment  both  the  rival  schools  of  theology, — in 
this  particular  instance  the  school  of  Jewell,  and  Usher,  and 
Bedell,  and  Leighton,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Sumner,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Laud,  and  Ken,  and  Pusey, — but  it  also  is 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  general  moderation  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  which  are  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  great  national 
institution  in  a  country  like  this.  There  may  have  been  those 
amongst  us  who,  in  their  lofty  aspirations  after  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion,  have  dreamed  of  a  time — when  the  noble  theory  of  the  first 
English  Reformers  should  be  realised  in  a  sense  even  higher  than 
that  in  which  it  was  conceived  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
divines  of  that  period, — when  the  English  Church  should  indeed 
be  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation.  That  the  precincts  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  furnish  room  for  such  a  hope, 
even  in  the  remote  future,  and  that  in  the  present  crisis  they  have 
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not  been  (as  they  might  have  been)  so  narrowed  as  to  stifle  that 
hope  for  ever,  is  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness.  Yet,  happy 
as  such  a  prospect  may  be,  and  delightful  as  it  is  to  contemplate 
its  possible  accomplisbment,  not  by  the  crude  attempts  of  hasty 
speculators  —  not  by  the  premature  application  of  uncertain 
theories  —  not  by  the  external  pressure  of  liberal  governments, 
but  by  the  slow  march  of  ages,  by  the  uncertain  conflicts  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by  grave  judicial  decisions,  and  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  dignified  ecclesiastics, — there  is  a  nearer 
and  more  urgent  service  which  the  Church  of  England  may 
render,  unless  its  first  principles  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
violence  or  the  misunderstanding  of  its  own  professed  supporters. 
It  has  been  stated  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet*  on  the  present 
controversy,  that  the  recent  judgment  is  a  triumph,  not  (as  he  calls 
them)  of  the  Puritan,  but  only  of  ‘  the  Philosophical  or  Latitudi- 
‘  narian  school,’  within  the  Church.  If  the  able  writer  of  that 
letter  had  consulted  his  own  vigorous  common  sense,  instead  of 
a  fanciful  division  of  the  Church  into  schools,  which,  for  the 
purpose  in  question,  have  no  existence  at  all,  he  would,  we  are 
sure,  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  have  seen 
that  there  were  interests  to  be  secured  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  far  removed  from  Puritan  and'Latitudinarian 
theories  as  either  of  those  theories  are  from  each  other, — inte¬ 
rests  never  to  be  slighted  by  a  Christian  minister,  least  of  all  to 
be  slighted  in  times  like  our  own.  Every  one  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  we  are  thrown  upon  an  age  of  unusual  fermentation  in 
thought  and  speculation.  That  vast  convulsion,  of  which  our 
fathers  saw  the  first  beginnings,  still  continues :  the  great  thaAv 
which  broke  up  the  long  frost  of  the  18th  century  is  still  in 
every  quarter  dissolving  the  existing  fabric  of  opinion ;  prin¬ 
ciples  long  dormant  are  springing  into  life  ;  forms  long  unmean¬ 
ing  are  either  perishing  or  acquiring  new  animation ;  the  ancient 
Giants  Pope  and  Pagan,  whom  Bunyan*  saw  crippled  and 
shackled  in  their  caves,  are  beginning  once  again  to  rattle  their 
chains  and  exhibit  unwonted  signs  of  activity. 

‘  Apparent  dirse  facies,  inimicaque  Trojae 
Numina - .* 

Now,  who  are  they  that  most  suffer,  and  most  require  the  aid  of 
external  institutions,  at  such  a  period  as  this?  Not  surely  those 


*  ‘  The  Bearings  of  the  Gorham  Case.’  A  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
James  Craigie  Robertson,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Bekesbourne;  the  author 
of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Rubrical  controversy,  under  the  title 
‘  Hoto  shall  we  conform  to  the  Liturgy 
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who,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  such  discussions,  have  the  sup- 
port  of  their  own  convictions,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  own 
partizans, — not  the  Puritan,  or  the  Romanising,  or  the  philoso¬ 
phical  schools,  if  such  schools  can  be  fairly  eliminated  from  each 
other's  ranks, — but  those  whose  natural  disposition  withdraws 
them  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  into  which  they  are  cast  by  the  lot 
of  their  age,  and  who  shrink  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  they  feel  they  have  little  or  no  concern,  and  long  to 
repose  in  truths  which  they  hold  as  certain  and  essential,  instead 
of  dwelling  on  those  which  their  natural  character  leads  them  to 
r^ard  as  doubtful  and  comparatively  indifferent.  These  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  bruised  reeds  which  a  National  Church-institution  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  crushing, —  the  smoking  flax  which  it  should 
be  most  careful  not  to  quench ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  handed 
down  from  the  Reformation,  as  confirmed  by  the  Judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council,  is,  above  every  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world,  calculated  to  protect  and  console.  The  class  which  Isaac 
Walton  describes  as  his  own  still  occupies  the  chief  place  in  the 
community,  namely,  those  whom,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
*  the  active  Romanists,’  and  *  the  restless  nonconformists,’  he 
calls  ‘  the  passive  peaceable  Protestants.’  *  These  last,’  adds  the 
gentle  angler,  ‘  pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  established 
‘  laws  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and,  if  they  were  active,  it 
‘  was  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  destroying  what  was  by  those 
‘  known  laws  happily  established  to  them  and  their  posterity.’* 
To  this  class  belonged,  in  his  rustic  retirement,  the  great  Hooker ; 
— to  this  class,  in  a  later  age,  Isaac  Walton  himself — to  this 
class,  in  our  own  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  because  they  wish  to  be  religious  without  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party  or  a  sect.  More  speculative  minds  may  long  for 
the  professorial  chairs  of  Germany,  or  the  elaborate  systems  of 
Aquinas  or  Bellarmine ;  more  resolute  minds  may  long  for 
greater  simplicity  of  principle,  for  greater  vigour  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  those  of  whom  we  just 
now  spoke — the  little  ones,  whom  to  offend  is  to  incur  a  greater 
guilt  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, — who  in 
Protestant  Germany  might  have  been  driven  to  distraction  by 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  speculation,  or,  in  Roman  Catholic 
Italy,  have  been  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  iron  yoke  of  autho¬ 
rity, — these  are  the  very  persons  who  seek  and  find  in  the 
bo^m  of  the  Church  of  England  the  very  refuge  they  want. 


*  W  alton’s  ‘  Lives,’  i.  354. 
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Let  any  one  look  at  a  rustic  congregation,  and  ask  what  it  is 
which  is  expected  from  the  Church  of  England  hy  the  rude 
fanner,  the  simple  labourer,  the  hard  shopkeeper,  the  timid 
woman,  the  ignorant  child,  that  come  to  worship  under  that 
sacred  roof?  Do  they  wish  to  know  whether  their  pastor  has 
authority  to  teach  them  dogmatically  the  doctrines  of  Absolution 
and  the  Real  Presence?  Do  they  wish  to  be  told  whether 
Regeneration  takes  place  in,  before,  or  after  Baptism  ? — whether 
their  children  have  been  regenerated  by  prevenient  grace  or  by 
the  sprinkling  of  water?  —  whether  the  ‘Decades  of  Bullinger’ 
or  the  ‘  Savoy  Conference’  contain  the  truest  exposition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  ?  Every  one  knows  that  they  want  no  such  thing. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  clergyman  who  was  constantly  insisting 
on  such  matters  in  his  pulpit  would  be  regarded  as  hardly  in 
his  right  mind.  Every  one  knows  that  wW  they  desire,  and 
what  from  any  good  pastor  they  will  receive,  is  the  permission 
and  the  help  to  worship  God  as  their  fathers  worshipped  Him, 
— to  serve  Him  truly  in  those  various  stations  in  which  He  has 
placed  them, — to  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  that  holy  faith 
which  is  indeed,  in  every  sense,  beyond  and  ‘  without  contro- 
‘  versy.’ 

Such  is  the  true  end  of  a  Church  Establishment, — such  is  the 
end  which,  even  after  the  disastrous  secession  of  many  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  is  still  to  a  great  extent  answered 
by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  —  such  is  the  end  which, 
up  to  this  time,  has  been,  with  more  or  less  effect,  answered  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which  might  be  answered  with  still 
greater  effect  if  it  would,  in  the  solemn  language  of  its  Ordina¬ 
tion  Service,  ‘  wholly  apply  itself  to  this  one  thing,  and  draw 
‘  all  its  cares  and  studies  this  way ;  ’  but  such  is  not  the  end 
which  is  either  pursued  or  attained  by  convocations  and  synods, 
hy  dogmatic  statements  and  stringent  subscriptions,  by  furious 
letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  a  hundred  and 
forty  questions  to  aged  Calvinists.  We  know  how  the  Hampden 
controversy,  even  at  the  very  height  of  its  terrors,  withered 
and  died  in  a  moment  before  the  blaze  of  the  Revolution  of 
February.  We  know  how  the  Gorham  controversy  would  be 
extinguished,  in  like  manner,  by  any  similar  catastrophe, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Would  that  the  greatness  of  om: 
daily  duties,  of  our  ordinary  dangers  and  privileges,  could  reveal 
to  our  clergy  what  the  sudden  convulsions  of  public  life  always 
do  reveal, — the  nothingness  of  these  verbal  disputes,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  living  and  stirring  interests  of  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare.  It  may  be  the  sign  of  a  healthy  political  state 
that  our  only  revolution,  as  a  French  traveller  is  said  facetiously 
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to  have  expressed  it,  is  the  revolution  of  *  le  pere  Gorham.*  It 
is  not  the  mark  of  a  healthy  moral  state  that  ‘  le  pure  Gorham  ’ 
should  concenter  upon  himself  and  his  doctrine  that  energy  of 
hatred  which  we  have  been  taught  by  our  baptismal  vows  to 
reserve  for  the  various  forms  of  moral  evil,  or  that  we  should 
labour  to  turn  our  artizans  into  dogmatic  theologians  more  than 
to  make  them  good  citizens  and  good  Christians. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  historical  csrtaint)’  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  meant  to  include,  and  that  it  has  always 
included,  opposite  and  contradictory  opinions,  not  only  on  the 
point  now  in  dispute,  but  on  other  points,  as  important  or  more 
important  than  this.  We  have  dwelt  also  on  the  inestimable 
advantage,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  of  maintivining  this  position, 
as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  peculiar  mission  of  a 
National  Church,  especially  of  a  National  Church  in  England, 
above  all,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  times.  But  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  yet  higher  ground  to  be  taken — that  there  is  a 
sanction  and  an  example  for  our  position  almost  too  solemn  to 
be  insisted  upon  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the  greatness  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  for  the  sincerity,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  scruples  which  such  a  position  excites  in  those  who  have 
not  considered  it  in  its  true  point  of  view.  In  the  second  of 
those  vigorous,  though  mistaken  letters,  which  have  drawn 
down  upon  Mr.  Moskell  the  anger  of  hundreds  less  plain-spoken 
or  less  clear-sighted  than  himself,  —  after  an  examination  of 
the  various  points  on  which  he  truly  conceives  the  Chuch 
of  England  to  have  expressed  no  dogmatic  opinion,  there 
occurs  this  (in  his  view)  final  and  fatal  question, — *  Has  the 
‘  world  ever  before  seen,  —  does  there  now  exist  any  where  — 

*  another  example  of  a  religious  sect  or  community  which  does 

*  not  take  one  side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly,  upon  at 
‘  least  a  very  large  proj^rtion  of  the  doctrines  of  which  we  have 
‘  been  speaking  ?  ’* 

Yes:  the  world  has  seen  one  example,  at  least,  of  a  religious 
community,  whose  highest  authorities  did  refuse  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  questions  which 
were  brought  for  their  decision.  There  was  once  a  council,  in 
which,  ‘  after  much  disputing,’  it  was  determined  not  to  ‘  put  a 
‘  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  their  fathers 

*  nor  they  were  able  to  bear ;  ’  and  to  whom  ‘  it  seemed  good  to 
‘  lay  upon  the  Church  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
‘  things,  from  which  if  the  brethren  kept  themselves  they  should 


*  A  Second  Letter  on  the  present  position  of  the  High  Church 
Parly  in  the  Church  of  England,  p.  40.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Maskell. 
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*  do  welL’*  There  was  once  a  conference  of  those  who  *  seemed 

*  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  Church  ’  to  decide  the  claims  between 
the  two  rival  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  of  whom 
we  are  told,  that  ‘  when  they  perceived  that  He  who  wrought 

*  effectually  ’  on  one  side,  *  the  same  was  mighty,’  also  on  the  other 
side,  they  *  gave  ’  to  both  ‘  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,’  that 
each  should  ‘  go  unto’  his  own  peculiar  sphere.t  There  was  once 
a  controversy  which  distracted  the  Church  with  ‘  doubtful  dis- 

*  putations,’  and  the  answer  wliich  came  from  an  authority,  now 
revered  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  a  decision  which 
decided  nothing,  except  that  each  party  might  be  left  to  its  own 
convictions,  however  opposite  and  contradictory  they  might  be. 

‘  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that 
‘  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  that  re- 

*  gardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it ;  he 
‘  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and 
‘  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God 

*  thanks.’^  It  is  to  the  principle,  not  the  subject-matter,  of  such 
decisions,  that  our  attention  is  directed.  The  controversy 
to  which  they  related,  different  as  it  was  from  those  of  modern 
times,  agitated  the  Apostolical  Church  no  less  fiercely,  and  was 
invested  by  the  contending  parties  with  no  less  importance.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  learn  that  the  Church  of  the 
first  century  gloried  in  the  freedom  which  is  now  regarded  as  a 
disgrace,  and  directed  its  earliest  and  its  most  energetic  efforts, 
not  to  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  uniformity,  but  to  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  wide  diversities.'  It  was,  indeed^  no  empty  figure  of 
speech  which  in  that  early  age  of  Christianity  recalled  the  image 
of  the  ark  prepared  against  the  flood.  It  is  not  an  empty  boast, 
that  we  have  now  within  our  reach, — and  it  will  be  no  imaginary 
guilt  if  we,  of  our  own  accord,  refuse  to  maintain — a  system 
which  shares,  in  however  imperfect  a  measure,  one  characteristic 
attribute  of  that  perfect  Church  which  was  to  float  visibly  upon 
the  stormy  waters,  and  gather  within  itself  the  cliaracters  of 
various  conditions,  opinions,  and  tempers,  who  fled  to  it  for  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  The  Church  of 
England,  however,  in  this  respect,  unlike  the  Churches  of  Rome 
or  of  Geneva,  may  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  likeness,  however  faint,  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
age. 


It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  descend  from  that  sacred  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  earth-born  mists  of  modem  controversy.  We 


*  Acts,  XV.  7.  10.  28.  Gal.  ii.  8, 9.  J  Rom.  xiv.  1. 5, 6. 
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might  well  be  content  to  leave  the  question  as  it  reposes  on  the 
general  principle  so  amply  justified  by  the  most  solemn  prece¬ 
dents  which  the  world  can  furnish,  and  in  this  particular  case 
80  clearly  enunciated  by  our  highest  legal  functionaries,  so 
wisely  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  our  highest  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities,  so  irrefragably  justified  by  the  facts  of  history,  so 
directly  applicable  to  every  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  feel  that,  whilst  taking  the  question  on  this  its  highest 
g^round,  we  are  not  only  occupying  a  position  impregnable  in 
the  present  controversy,  but  that  we  are  defending  interests  far 
wider  and  far  more  sacred  than  those  which  that  controversy 
involves,  and  are  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  authority  which 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself  will  not  dare  to  excommunicate. 
Long  after  the  Gorham  Case  has  been  foi^otten,  the  Church  and 
nation  will,  we  confidently  trust,  reap  the  fruits  of  that  calmness 
and  moderation  which  serve  to  protect  from' persecution  the  very 
party  which  is  now  indignant  at  being  restrained  from  perse¬ 
cuting  others.  ‘  Old  religious  factions,’  according  to  the  felici¬ 
tous  image  of  Burke,  ‘  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava  and 

*  ashes  and  squalid  scoriae  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful 

*  olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  com.’ 

But  a  few  words  must,  before  we  conclude,  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  controversy  itself,  which  has  gi'fen  rise  for  the 
present  to  so  much  unhappy  division,  —  for  the  future  let  us  trust 
to  so  happy  a  prospect  of  ultimate  union.  Into  the  details  of  the 
question  it  is  not  our  intention  to  venture.  Of  this,  with  per¬ 
haps  even  greater  truth  than  of  the  kindred  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist,  we  may  well  say,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘  Meu  have 
‘  turned  the  key  in  this  lock  so  often,  till  it  cannot  be  either 
‘  opened  or  shut,  and  they  have  unravelled  the  clue  so  long,  till 
‘  they  have  entangled  it.’  In  the  present  instance  such  a  task  is 
rendered  doubly  hopeless  by  the  shifting  and  purposeless  character 
of  the  whole  dispute.  No  sooner  do  we  grapple  with  an  argument 
or  a  statement  in  this  Protean  contest,  than  it  suddenly  turns  into 
something  else.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  judgment,  ‘  Regene- 

*  ration  ’  was  the  word  on  which  the  whole  question  hinged. 
The  moment  that  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  ‘  Regeneration’ 
was  discarded,  and  a  totally  different  phrase  and  idea, — ‘  the 
‘  Remission  of  Sins,’  was  substituted  for  it.  When  we  ask 
what  is  meant  by  ‘Remission  of  Sins?’  that  expression  itself 
changes  into  the  *  Remission  of  Original  Sin ;  ’  and  if  we  ask 
further,  whether  that  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  early 
Church  for  the  everlasting  loss  of  unbaptized  infants,  we  are 
repulsed  with  horror,  and  some  new  and  equally  ambiguous 
test  is  given  us  in  its  place.  Again  and  again  the  statements 
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crumble  in  our  grasp.  Again  and  again  we  find  that  they 
arc  either  so  unmeaning  that  all  parties  alike  conform  to  them, 
or  so  revolting  that  all  alike  repudiate  them.  Or  if  from 
words  we  turn  to  persons,  the  chase  is  still  after  a  phantom. 
The  conflict  is  like  the  midnight  battle  at  Syracuse,  where 
each  party  mistakes  the  watchword  of  the  other,  where  Ionian 
paeans  ar.d  Dorian  paeans  are  heard  alike  on  either  side,  where 
no  one  is  able  to  draw  the  line  between  friends  and  enemies  in 
the  sh:.d;iwy  strife.  The  extremes,  no  doubt,  differ  from  each 
other,  but  the  intermediate  stages  which  unite  the  extremes  are 
absolutely  indistinguishable.  Can  Mr.  Gorham  fall  without  in¬ 
volving  Mr.  Goode  in  his  ruin  ?  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Goode  is  to  be 
lost,  how  shall  we  save  the  venerable  Primate,  who  has  so  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  him  out  for  honour,  and  who  has  so  frankly 
and  generously  thrown  his  shield  over  the  oppressed  party  in  the 
Church?  And,  then,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  chasm 
between  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  is  really  so  vast 
as  to  prevent  that  eminent  prelate  from  holding  communion 
with  his  most  reverend  friend  ?  And  who  shall  venture  to  di¬ 
vide  the  innumerable  shades  of  opinion  which  follow  ?  If  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning  *  maintains  that  *  Baptism  without  repentance 
‘  avails  nothing,’  how  is  he  to  be  reconciled  with  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  or  how  is  he  to  be  separated  from  Archdeacon 
Hare  ?  Are  those,  who  maintain  the  change  in  baptism  to  be 
an  unconditional  change  of  relation,  divisible  by  more  than  a 
hair’s  breadth  distance  from  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  con¬ 
ditional  change  of  nature  ?  Are  those  who  believe  in  the  con¬ 
ditional  regeneration  of  adults  so  essentially  different  from  those 
who  believe  in  the  conditional  regeneration  of  infants  that  the 
same  Church  cannot  contain  them  both?  How  shall  we 
distinguish  the  view  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  asserts  the 
former,  from  the  view  of  Mr.  Gorham,  who  asserts  the  latter? 
How  can  we  compile  a  doctrine  of  baptism  which  is  to 
exclude  the  Vicar,  and  retain  the  Bishop?  What  becomes 
of  all  the  horror  at  the  slightest  variation  from  the  literal 
sense  of  our  formularies,  if  the  Bishop  is  allowed  to  apply  the 
very  same  interpretation  to  the  service  for  adults  which  Mr. 
Gorham  is  precluded  from  applying  to  the  very  same  words 
in  the  service  for  infants?  In  short,  when  those  who  have 
signed  resolutions  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  precise  dog¬ 
matic  statements  can  themselves  draw  up  a  statement  precise, 
dogmatic,  and  intelligible,  which  shall  neither  contradict  itself 
nor  themselves,  nor  each  other  —  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
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who  denies  what  Mr.  Badeley*  holds  to  be  essential,  can  agree 
with  his  own  counsel  on  the  very  point  at  issue  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
pute; —  when,  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  excommunicates 
the  Primate  in  1850,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  who  embraces  the  Methodists  and  Independents  in  1833, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  controversy,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feature  b  the 
marked  absence  of  precision  or  unity  in  those  who  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  enforce  precise  uniformity  on  the  whole  Church  of 
England. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  considerations  which  may 
fairly  be  pressed  even  on  the  attention  of  the  disputants  them¬ 
selves:  1.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  so  far  from  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  Infant  Baptism  being  an  exception 
to  the  general  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church,  it  has,  up 
to  this  time,  been  held  to  be  one  of  its  most  signal  exemplifica¬ 
tions.  The  doctrine  may  be  perfectly  true :  all  that  we  are  now 
maintaining  is,  that  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  regarded  as 
essential.  To  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  w'ho  listen  only  to  the  numerous  decla¬ 
rations  and  protests  which  speak  as  if  ‘  unconditional  regene- 
*  ration  in  and  by  baptbm  ’  w'as  the  one  article  of  a  falling  or  a 
standing  Church,  it  might  appear  as  if  in  no  age  or  country  had 
there  ever  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject  —  as  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  had  always  stood  in  the  very  front  of  every  creed  and 
confession  that  ever  was  composed.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
We  will  pass  over  the  first  century.  No  one  will  yenture  to 
claim  from  that  sacred  age  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for  the 
colossal  importance  of  this  new  test.  But  what  is  true  of  the 
creeds  of  the  first  century  is  true  also  of  the  creeds  of  later  ages. 
In  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  great  confession  of  faith  through 
the  whole  Western  Churchf — the  most  venerable  monument  of 
primitive  antiquity  —  the  symbol  at  this  moment  of  membership 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Badeley,  pp.  56.  132.  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  p.  22. 

f  It  may  here  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  in  the  exposition  of 
this  creed  by  Bishop  Pearson,  although  he  connects  ‘  the  remission  of 
‘  sins  ’  with  the  baptism  of  adults,  so  far  as  to  use  the  two  expressions 
in  juxtaposition,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  baptism  of 
infants — a  material  omission,  inasmuch  as  on  the  question  of  adults 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Gorham ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  only  point  at  issue.  Bishop  Pearson 
has  expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  and  has  declared  that  no  opinion  need 
be  expressed.  {Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  X.)  j 
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with  the  Church  of  England  —  there  is  not  one  word  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  infant  or  adult.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
—  carefully  and  awfully  as  it  guards  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  and  precisely  as  it  states  wherein  that  Catholic  faith 
consists,  descending  even  into  the  minute  question  of ‘the  double 
‘  Procession,’  ‘  which,  unless  a  man  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled, 

‘  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly’ — there  is  not  one 
word  on  what  is  now  maintained,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that 
celebrated  confession,  to  be  ‘  an  essential  article  of  the  Catholic 
‘  faith.’  In  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  in  that  later  edition  of  it 
which  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  there  is  a 
clause  which  acknowledges  ‘one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
‘  sins.’  But  that  clause  is  worded,  not  in  the  terminology  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  is  taken  direct  from  the  large  and 
general  language  of  Scripture  itself.  Whatever  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  it  in  the  only  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
w’here  the  phrase  occurs  —  one  relating  to  the  baptism  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  baptism  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost, — may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  attached  to  it  in  the 
Creed.  The  context  of  those  passages,  the  words  employed, 
the  belief  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers,  the  state  of  theological 
controversy  at  the  time,  —  all  not  only  do  not  enjoin,  but  almost 
forbid,  the  extension  of  the  phrase  (as  originally  intended)  from 
the  baptism  of  adults  to  that  of  infants,  —  from  the  remission  of 
actual  sins  to  the  remission  of  that  original  sin  of  infants  which 
could  only  by  the  most  violent  distortion  of  language  be  forced 
into  connexion  with  the  words  of  the  Creed ;  and  even  if  it 
were  so  forced,  the  question  of  the  mode  of  remission,  whether 
conditional  or  unconditional,  is  still  left  as  open  as  ever. 

And  what  the  Creeds  omit  to  declare  as  necessary  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  neither  did  the  Councils  enjoin.  One  only  exception 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  abyss  of  antiquity,  which  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  give  the  support  of  one  General  Council  to 
something  like  the  dogma  now  put  forward.  In  that  awful  and 
menacing  language,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  so  perfect 
a  master,  the  Primate  was  presented  ‘  with  a  canon  of  the  Fourth 
*  Council  of  Carthage,  a  council  received  generally,  and  one 
‘  whose  laws  were  adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  Chalce- 
‘  don.  The  first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  which 
‘  is  thus  seen  to  have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 
‘  Church,  in  giving  rules  for  the  examination  of  one  elected  to 
‘  be  •a  bishop,  directs,  amongst  other  things,  as  follows :  — 
‘  “  QusBrendum  etiam  ab  co  si  credat,  &c.,  si  in  baptismo  omnia 
‘  “  peccata,  id  est,  tarn  originale  contractum,  quam  ilia  quae  vo- 
‘  “  luntarie  admissa  sunt,  dimittantur.”  Thus  it  appears  that  no 
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*  one  in  the  Primitive  Church  could  possibly  be  ordained  a 
‘  bishop  without  its  being  first  ascertained  that  he  believed 

*  originsil  sin  to  be  remitted  in  baptism.’*  We  will  not  now 
inquire  how  far  this  alleged  requisition  from  the  ancient  bishops 
agrees  with  the  requisition  by  modem  bishops  from  their  clerg)-. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  first,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  are,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  complete  forgery  ;  secondly,  that,  even  were 
they  genuine,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  thirdly,  that,  had  they  been  so 
adopted,  and  thus  ‘  have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 
‘  Church,’  they  contain,  *  amongst  other  things,’  these  two  regu¬ 
lations  ;  ‘  That  no  bishop  shall  read  a  Gentile  book ;  ’  that  ‘  no 
‘  bishop,  on  pain  of  deprivation  of  the  right  of  ordination,  shall 
‘  ever  ordain  a  clergyman  who  has  been  twice  married  or  who  has 

*  married  a  widow.' 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  only  instance  alleged  from  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Church  in  behalf  of  an  authoritative  statement  of  ‘  the 

*  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism.’  Through  the  tomes  of  the  Metliae- 
val  Church  we  confess  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
search.  To  one  work,  however,  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  will 
refer,  because  it  is  in  everybody’s  hands,  and  because  it  refutes, 
more  decisively  even  than  the  authority  of  Creeds  and  Councils, 
the  alleged  necessity  for  practically  pressing  forward  this 
doctrine.  If  there  be  any  one  manual  of  devotion  used  with 
universal  edification  through  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  it 
is  *  The  Imitation  of  Christ,’  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  that  admirable  book,  of  which  the 
very  object  is  to  build  up  the  soul  of  the  believer,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  allusion  to  the  doctrine  which  is  now  said  to  be  the 
indbpensable  basis  —  the  ever-recurring  topic — in  all  Christian 
education. 

From  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  turn  to  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated 
all  that  could  be  said.  If  our  Reformed  Church  has  not  thought 
it  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the  great  questions  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  and  Arminianism,  it  must,  a  fortiori,  have  declined  to 
decide  on  the  subordinate  question  of  grace  in  the  baptism  of 
children.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  on  this  point 
diversities  of  opinion  were  always  regarded  as  admissible,  we 
will  select  two  facts.  The  first  shall  be  given  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Mr.  Maskell :  —  ‘  Perhaps  without  two  exceptions 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
p.  15. 
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*  all  the  divines,  bishops  and  archbishops,  doctors  and  professors, 

‘  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  —  the  age,  be  it  remembered,  of  the 
‘  present  Common  Prayer-book  in  its  chief  particulars,  and  of 
‘  the  Book  of  Homilies,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, — held 
‘  and  taught  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  [High  Church]  doc- 

*  trine  of  Baptism.’*  The  second  shall  be  a  quotation  from  Wall’s 
‘  History  of  Infant  Baptism,’ — a  book  which  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  recommended  throughout  the  English  Church  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  work  on  that  subject,  and  in  which  the  author  had  every 
inducement  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  topic,  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life :  — 

*  Baptism  itself  does,  indeed,  make  an  article  in  several  old 

*  creeds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  which  is 

*  now  received  in  all  Christendom,  —  “I  acknowledge  one  bap- 

*  “  tism  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  But  the  determination  of 
‘  the  age  or  manner  of  receiving  it  was  never  thought  Jit  to  make 
‘  un  article  of  faith.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  549.)  And  he  adds,  in  a  few 
pages  afterwards,  with  a  moderation  which  would  almost  seem 
to  be  directly  aimed  at  the  extraordinary  positions  maintained 
by  some  of  our  modern  writers  on  the  same  subject :  —  ‘  The 

*  sophisters  in  logic  have  a  way  hy  which,  if  any  man  do  hold 
‘  any  the  least  error  in  philosophy,  they  will,  by  a  long  train  of 
‘  consequences,  prove  that  he  denies  the  first  maxims  of  common 
‘  sense.  And  some  would  bring  that  spiteful  art  into  religion, 

‘  whereby  they  will  prove  him  that  is  mistaken  in  the  least 
‘  point  to  be  that  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
‘  Son.  If  the  Pasdobaptist  and  the  Anti-Paedohaptist  he  mis- 
‘  taken,  yet  let  them  not  make  heathens  of  one  another.  The 
‘  denial  of  the  Quakers  to  be  Christians, — those  of  them  I  mean 
‘  that  believe  the  Scriptures, — has  such  a  dreadful  consequence 
‘  with  it,  that  one  would  not  willingly  admit  it  (though  they 
‘  deny  all  baptism),  because  they,  however,  possess  that  which  is 
‘  the  chief  thing  signified  and  intended  by  baptism.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  570.) 

Statements  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  enough  has  been  adduced,  to  show  that  whatever  heresy 
attaches  (as  Mr.  Denison  and  his  supporters  declare  that  it  does 
attach)  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
leaving  this  doctrine  an  open  question,  attaches  also  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represent  in  the  compilers  of  its  formularies, 
and  in  the  work  which  its  bishops  and  archbishops  have  foif 
the  last  hundred  years  recommended  as  the  one  complete  state¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  controversy ;  and  not  only  to  the  Church  of 


*  Second  Letter,  &c.,  by  Rev.W.  Maskell,  p.  15. 
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England,  but  to  the  Creeds  and  Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church 
itself;  above  all  to  the  authors  of  the  Ajwstles’  Creed,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanaslan  Creed ;  and  to  all  Churches, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  accept  those  confessions  as  adequate 
expressions  of  Christian  truth. 

11.  Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  view  which  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  has  taken  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  Infant  Baptism.  It 
would  be  a  more  instructive  inquiry  had  we  time  to  unfold  the 
view  which  in  different  ages  has  been  taken  of  those  doctrines 
themselves  ;  instructive  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  controversy,  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  most  important 
ieatures  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself.  It  would  exhibit  in 
striking  relief  the  impassable  gulf  which  exists  between  all 
modern  views,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  which  so  many  zealots  in  the 
recent  conflicts  profess  themselves  adherents.  It  would  show 
the  immense  elevation  of  the  Apostolic  times  above  those  which 
immediately  succeeded,  and  the  long  toil  by  which  subsequent 
ages  have  laboured,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  work  back 
to  that  divine  original  from  which  the  Church  so  suddenly  and 
sadly  fell.  It  would  mark  at  once  the  weakness  and  the 
•strength  of  that  Church  through  all  its  later  stages, — its  weak¬ 
ness  in  allowing  the  peculiar  influences  of  successive  ages  to 
colour  and  mould  its  form  of  belief, — its  strength  in  constantly 
asserting,  even  against  the  most  prevalent  corruptions  and 
amidst  the  most  painful  self-contradictions,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  element,  which  in  any  other  religion  than  Christianity 
W'ould  have  died  away  under  the  weight  of  heterogeneous  ma¬ 
terials,  but  which  has  always  remained,  dimly  burning,  yet  never 
extinguished,  and  illuminating,  even  the  darkest  recesses  in 
which  it  was  buried.  It  would  show,  lastly,  how  great  is  the 
agreement  amongst  all  serious  persons,  certainly  in  this  age, 
and,  probably,  in  most  ages,  on  the  only'  point  which  really 
affects  their  practice,  and  how  needless  is  the  clamour  for  a  pre¬ 
cision  of  statement,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  either  pre¬ 
cludes  or  renders  superfluous. 

To  treat  such  a  subject  worthily  of  its  interest  would  fill  a 
volume.  Our  present  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  indicate 
abruptly  and  imperfectly  its  chief  landmarks.  What,  then, 
was  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age?  The  fewest  words  will 
most  reverently  tell  what  indeed  it  requires  but  few  words  to 
describe.  We  must  place  before  our  minds  the  greatest  religious 
change  which  the  world  has  seen  or  can  see.  Imagine  thousands 
of  men  and  women  seized  by  one  common  impulse, — abandoning. 
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by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  their 
former  habits,  friends,  associates,  to  be  enrolled  in  a  new  society 
under  the  banner  of  a  new  faith.  Conceive  what  that  new 
society  was — a  society  of  ‘  brothers;’  hound  by  ties  closer  than 
any  earthly  brotherhood — 6 lied  with  life  and' energy  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  yet  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  moderation,  a  wisdom,  and  a  holiness  such  as  mere 
enthusiasts  have  never  possessed.  Picture  that  society,  swayed 
by  the  presence  of  men  whose  very  names  seem  too  sacred  for 
the  converse  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  by  the  recent  recollec¬ 
tions  of  One,  whom  ‘  not  seeing  they  loved  with  love  unspeak- 

*  able.’  Into  this  society  they  passed  by  an  act  as  natural  as  it 
was  expressive.  The  plunge  into  the  bath  of  purification,  long 
known  among  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  symbol  of  a  change  of 
life,  was  still  retained  as  the  pledge  of  entrance  into  this  new 
and  universal  communion — retained  under  the  express  sanction 
of  Him,  into  w’hose  most  holy  name  they  were  by  that  solemn 
rite  ‘  baptized.’  The  water  in  those  Eastern  regions,  so  doubly 
significant  of  all  that  was  pure  and  refreshing,  closed  over  the 
heads  of  the  converts,  and  they  rose  into  the  light  of  heaven, 
new  and  altered  beings.  Can  we  w’onder  if  on  such  an  act 
were  lavished  all  the  figures  which  language  could  furnish 
to  express  the  mighty  change :  ‘  Regeneration,’  ‘  Illumination,’ 

*  Burial,’  ‘  Resurrection,’  *  A  new  creation,’  ‘  Forgiveness  of 

*  sins,’  *  Salvation  ’  ?  Well  might  the  Apostle  say,  ‘  Baptism  doth 

*  even  now  save  us,’  even  had  he  left  his  statement  in  its  unre¬ 
stricted  strength  to  express  what  in  that  age  no  one  could  mis¬ 
understand.  But  no  less  well  was  he  led  to  add,  as  if  with  a 
divine  prescience  of  coming  evils,  ‘  Not  the  putting  away  the 

*  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  —  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
‘  wards  God.’ 

Such  was  the  Apostolic  baptism.  It  is  startling  to  witness 
the  abrupt  descent  from  the  first  century  to  the  third,  the  fourth, 
the  fifth.  The  rite  was,  indeed,  still  in  great  measure  what  in  its 
origin  it  had  been  almost  universally,  the  great  change  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  evil  to  good;  the  ‘  second  birth’  of  men 
from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  dying  Roman  Empire  into  the 
purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  living  Christian  Church.* 


*  As  a  general  rule  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  words  which  we  translate  ‘  Regeneration,’  is  used 
exclusively  for  Baptism.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  earlier 
Fathers  it  is  used  for  Repentance,  or,  as  we  should  now  say.  Con¬ 
version.  See  Clem.  Rom.  i.  9.  Justin.  Dial.  iuTryph.  p.  231.  b.  d. 
Clemens  Alex,  (apud  Bus.  H.  £.  iii.  23.)  Strom,  lib.  ii.  8.  425.  A 
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Kay,  in  some  respects  the  deep  moral  responsibility  of  the  act 
must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  converts  by  the  severe,  some¬ 
times  the  life-long,  preparation  for  the  final  pledge,  even  more 
than  hy  the  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  transition  which 
characterised  the  baptism  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  gradually 
the  consciousness  of  this  *  answer  of  the  good  conscience  to- 

*  wards  God  ’  was  lost  in  the  stress  laid  with  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  ‘  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.’ 
Let  us  conceive  ourselves  present  at  those  extraordinary  scenes, 
to  which  no  existing  ritual  of  any  European  Church  offers  the 
slightest  likeness ;  when,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the 
crowds  of  catechumens  poured  into  the  baptisteries  of  the  great 
basilicas;  let  us  figure  to  our  minds  the  strange  ceremonies 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  minutest  detaib  hy  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments:  the  exorcism  and  exsufflation, — the  torch- light  of  the 
midnight  hour, — the  naked  figures,  plunging  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  bath, — the  bishop,  always  present  to  receive  them  as  they 
emerged, — the  white  robes,  —  the  anointing  with  oil, — the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Among  the  accompaniments  of  these  scenes  there 
were  practices  and  signs  which  we  have  long  ago  discarded  as  inex¬ 
pedient  or  indifferent,  but  which  were  then  regarded  as  essential. 
Immersion,  which  is  now  retained  only  in  the  half-civilised 
churches  of  the  East,  or  by  the  insignificant  sect  of  Baptists*, 
was  then,  even  on  death-beds,  deemed  all  but  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  whole  modem  Church  of  Western  Europe, 
according  to  the  belief  of  those  times,  would  be  condemned  as 

*  unbaptized :  ’  because  it  has  received,  without  the  excuse  of  a 
sick  bed,  nothing  but  the  clinical  or  sick  bed  aspersion — ‘  Totus 

*  orbis  miratur  se  non  esse  Christianum,  sed  Clinicum.’  It  was 
not  the  effect  of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual 
water  upon  the  body,  on  which  those  ancient  Baptists  built 
their  hopes  of  immortality.  Let  but  the  person  of  a  human 
being  be  wrapt  in  the  purifying  element,  and  he  was  redeemed 
from  the  uncleanness  of  his  birth.  The  boy  Athanasius  throw¬ 
ing  water  in  jest  over  his  playmate  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  performed  as  it  was  believed  a  valid 
baptism :  the  Apostles  in  the  spray  of  the  storm  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee ;  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed  from 
the  wound  of  the  Crucified — (such  were  the  wild  excesses  to 
which  some  ventured  without  eensure  to  carry  the  doctrine)  — 
received  the  baptism  which  had  else  been  withheld  from  them. 
And  this  ‘  washing  of  water’  was  now  deemed  absolutely  neces- 


*  The  cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  solitary  exception  in  the  churches 
of  the  West  where  the  old  practice  still  continues. 
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saiy  for  salvation.  No  human  being  could  pass  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God  hereafter  unless  he  had  passed  through  the  waters 
of  baptism  here.  *  This,’  says  the  learned  Vossius,  *  is  the 
‘  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  that  they  perish  everlastingly  who 
‘  will  not  be  baptized  when  they  may.’  From  this  belief  fol¬ 
lowed  gradually,  but  surely,  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  the 
natural  end,  not  only  of  all  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs 
and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  the  realms  of  perdition. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  Pelagian  controversy  drew  out  the  mourn¬ 
ful  doctrine,  that  infants,  dying  before  baptism,  were  excluded 
from  the  face  of  Him  whose  presence  we  are  solemnly  told  ‘  their 
‘  angels  do  always  behold;’ — the  doctrine  when  expressed  (as 
it  was  expressed)  in  its  darkest  form,  that  they  are  consigned  to 
the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  this  belief  had  become  universal,  chiefly  through  the . 
means  of  the  great  Augustine.  It  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
contest  with  Pelagius.  It  was  the  dogma  from  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  part.  It  was  this  which  he  meant  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  ‘  the  remission  of  original  sin  in  infant  baptism.’  In 
his  earlier  years  he  had  doubted  whether,  possibly,  he  might  not 
leave  it  an  open  question ;  but  in  his  full  age,  *  God  forbid,’ 
said  he,  ‘  that  I  should  leave  the  matter  so.’  The  extremest 
case  of  a  child  dying  beyond  the  reach  of  baptism  is  put  to  him, 
and  he  decides  against  it.  In  the  Fifth  Council  of  Carthage, 
doubtless  under  his  auspices,  the  milder  view  is  mentioned  of 
those  who,  reposing  on  the  gracious  promise,  *  In  my  Father’s 

*  house  are  many  mansions,’  trusted  that  among  those  many 
mansions  there  might  still  be  found,  even  for  those  infants  who, 
by  want  of  baptism,  were  shut  out  from  the  Divine  presence, 
some  place  of  shelter.  That  milder  view  is  anathematised. 
Happily,  this  dark  doctrine  was,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
never  sanctioned  by  the  universal  creeds  of  the  Church.  On 
this,  as  on  every  other  point  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Baptism,  they  preserved  a  strange,  we  might  almost  say  a  pro¬ 
vidential  silence.  But  among  the  individual  Fathers  we  fear 
that  from  the  time  of  Augustine  the  confession  of  Wall*  is  but 
too  true :  *  How  hard  soever  this  opinion  may  seem,  it  is  the 

*  constant  opinion  of  the  ancients.’ 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  disparage  those  '  ancients,’  or  the  noble 
character  of  Augustine  himself,  that  we  have  insisted  on  this 


•  Wall’s  ‘  History  of  Infant  Baptism,’  vol.  i.  p.  200.  In  this  work, 
and  in  Bingham’s  ‘  Antiquities,’  will  be  found  most  of  the  authorities 
for  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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melancholy  fact  ‘  I  am  sorry,’  says  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  share 
his  sorrow,  ‘  that  so  harsh  an  opinion  should  be  graced  with  the 

*  name  of  a  Father  so  reverend,  so  divine,  —  whose  sentence  yet 
‘  let  no  man  plead  by  halves.’  But  the  interests  of  truth 
demand  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  what  was  the  ‘  precise 
‘  and  dogmatic  ’  doctrine  of  Baptism  held  by  those  to  whom 
High  Churchmen  of  the  present  day  are  for  ever  appealing  in 
behalf  of  views  which  are  really  as  far  removed  from  those 
of  Augustine  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  from  the  fifth,  and 
as  London  is  from  Hippo.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  believe 
that  immersion  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  ?  Do  they 
or  do  they  not  hold  that  unbaptized  infaats  must  be  lost  for 
ever?  Do  they  or  do  they  not  hold  that  baptized  infants 
must  receive  the  Eucharist,  or  be  lost  in  like  manner?  For 
this,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  yet  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  same  materialising  system.  ‘  He  who  held  it 
‘  Impossible  ’  (we  again  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall)  ‘  for  a 
‘  child  to  be  saved  unless  the  baptismal  water  were  poured  on 

*  his  face,  held  it  also  as  impossible  for  the  same  infant,  unless 
‘  the  sacramental  bread  were  received  in  his  mouth.  And,  lest 
‘  any  should  plead  different  interpretations,  the  same  St  Augus- 
‘  tine  avers  this  later  opinion  also,  touching  the  necessary  com- 

*  municating  of  children,  to  have  been  once  the  common  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.’*  Such  were  the  doctrines  of 

the  Fathers  on  Infant  Baptism; — doctrines  so  deeply  affecting 
our  whole  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man,  that,  in  comparison, 
the  gravest  questions  now  in  dispute  shrink  into  utter  insigni¬ 
ficance  ;  —  doctrines  so  wholly  different  from  those  professed  by 
any  English,  we  may  almost  add  any  European,  clergymen  of  the 
present  day,  that  had  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  or  the  Pope  of  Rome 
himself  appeared  for  consecration  before  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  an  unbaptiz^  heretic. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  struggle  of  Christian 
goodness  and  wisdom,  by  which  the  Church  was  gradually  de¬ 
livered  from  this  iron  yoke.  Even  in  the  Patristic  age  itself 
(in  its  earlier  stage)  the  subjugation  had  not  been  complete. 
Tertullian  and  Chrysostom  must  have  accepted  Avith  hesitation, 
if  they  accepted  at  all,  the  universal  condemnation  of  unbaptized 
children.  No  general  or  provincial  council,  except  the  Fifth  of 
Carthage,  ventured  to  affirm  it.  The  exception  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  left  an  opening,  at  least  in  principle,  which  would  by 
logical  consequence  no  less  admit  other  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Fathers  never  dreamed.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were 


•  Bishop  Hall's  ‘  Letter  to  the  Lady  Honoria  Hay.’ 
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rescued  from  their  long  prison-house  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
liberation  effected  for  them  through  the  Descent  into  Hell. 
But  these  were  contradictions  and  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
doctrine ;  and  the  gloomy  period  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Augustine,  fraught  as  it  was  with  every  imaginable 
horror  of  a  falling  empire,  was  not  likely  to  soften  the  harsh 
creed  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  it ;  and  the  chains  which  the 
‘  durus  pater  infantum  ’  had  thrown  round  the  souls  of  children 
were  riveted  by  Gregory  the  Great.  At  last,  however,  with 
the  new  birth  of  the  European  nations  the  humanity  of  Christen¬ 
dom  revived.  One  by  one  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  ancient 
belief  yielded  to  the  purer  and  loftier  instincts  (to  use  no  higher 
name)  which  guided  the  Christian  Church  in  its  onward  pro¬ 
gress,  dawning  more  and  more  unto  the  j)erfect  day.  First  dis¬ 
appeared  the  necessity  of  immersion.  Then,  to  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences  we  owe  the  decisive  change  of  doctrine  which 
delivered  the  souls  of  infants  from  the  everlasting  fire  to  -which 
they  had  been  handed  over  by  Augustine  and  Fulgentius,  and 
])iaced  them,  with  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  -world,  in  that  mild 
Limbo  or  Elysium  which  every  one  knows  in  the  pages  of 
Dante.  Next  fell  the  practice  of  administering  to  them  the 
Eucharistic  elements.  Last  of  all,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  great  though  silent  protest  against  the  magical  theory  of 
Baptism  itself  was  effected  in  the  postponement  of  the  rite  of 
Confirmation,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  Baptism,  and,  as  such,  was  administered  simul¬ 
taneously  with  it.  An  ineffectual  stand  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  receding  doctrine  of  Augustine  by  Gregory  of  Arimffcum, 
known  amongst  his  ‘  seraphic  ’  and  ‘  angelic  ’  colleagues  by 
the  unenviable  title  of  ‘Tormentor  Infantum’;  and  some  of 
the  severer  Reformers,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  for  a 
few  years  clung  to  the  sterner  view.  But  the  victory  was 
really  won;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  no  less  than  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Augsburgh  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  the  position,  by  which  Popes  and  Fathers 
once  maintained  the  absolute,  unconditional,  mystical  efficacy  of 
the  sacramental  elements  on  the  body  and  soul  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  infant.  The  Greek  Church,  indeed,  with  its  usual  tena¬ 
city  of  ancient  forms,  still  immerses,  still  communicates,  and 
still  confirms  its  infant  meml)ers, —  a  living  image  of  the  Pa¬ 
tristic  practice.  But  in  the  Western  Church  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  has  taken  its  free  and  natural  course ;  and  in  the  boldness 
which  substituted  a  few  drops  of  water  for  the  ancient  bath, 
which  pronounced  a  charitable  judgment  on  the  innocent  babes 
who  died  without  the  sacraments,  which  restored  to  the  Eucha- 
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rist  its  original  intention,  and  gave  to  Confirmation  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  by  deferring  both  those  solemn  rites  to  years  of 
discretion,  wc  have  at  once  the  best  proof  of  the  total  and 
necessary  divergence  of  modern  from  ancient  doctrine,  and  the 
best  guarantee  that  surely,  though  slowly,  the  true  wisdom  of 
Christianity  will  be  justified  of  all  her  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  any  practical  purptjse  to  pursue  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Baptism  further.  That  unconditional  eflicacy  which 
was  once  believed  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  still  believed  by  the 
Eastern  Church,  to  flow  from  both  the  sacraments  alike  to  in¬ 
fants  and  adults,  has  been  restrained  within  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower  limits,  till,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  has  (except  by  a 
very  few  individuals)  been  withheld  from  infant  communion, 
from  adult  communion,  from  adult  baptism,  and  lingers  only  in 
the  now  disputed  region  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  But,  although 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  that  dispute  itself,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  how  genuine  and  almost  universal 
is  the  agreement  which,  after  all  this  toil  and  conflict,  prevails 
upon  the  practice  around  which  the  dispute  rages.  All  Christian 
parents  feel  that  in  bringing  their  children  to  the  font  they  are 
obeying  the  natural  instincts  of  a  Christian  heart,  by  dedicating 
their  newborn  offspring  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  rest  of  his  life  may  be  led  according  to  this  be¬ 
ginning.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  response  which  particular 
portions  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  may  awaken 
in  their  minds,  yet  with  its  main  spirit,  with  its  fundamental 
idea,  they  recognise  in  themselves  the  most  entire  sympathy. 
They  may  be  perplexed  or  instructed,  exasperated  or  soothed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  those  passages  which  crowd  together,  by  a 
|>erhaps  not  unnatural  anachronism  and  accommodation,  into  one 
brief  act,  at  the  commencement  of  life,  the  various  forms  which 
once  exjircssed  a  long  prejwration,  a  deliberate  intention,  a  com¬ 
plete  refonnation  of  eharacter  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
mature  years;  but  they  can  all 'alike  enter  into  the  solemn 
words  in  which  the  Church  recalls  their  thoughts  to  the  touching 
scene  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  the 
Liturgj'  rests  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism, —  when  they  are 
reminded  of  ‘  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,’  ‘  how  He  com- 
‘  manded  the  children  to  l)e  brought  unto  Him ;  how  He  blamed 
‘  those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  Him ;  how  He  exhorted 
‘  all  men  to  follow  their  innocency.’  This  is  the  true  basis  of 
Infant  Baptism,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  exists  on  the  face 
of  the  Liturgy.  This  is  the  blessing  which  Christian  parents 
seek  and  find  in  that  sacred  oi'dinance.  On  this  immoveable 
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basis  they  may  rest,  without  fear  of  disturbance  from  any 
modem  speculation.  In  this  wise,  and  wholesome,  and  holy 
doctrine,  and  in  its  application  to  Christian  education,  they  may 
find  enough  to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  their  energies,  with¬ 
out  craving  for  an  authoritative  statement  on  {)oints  which  can 
be  apprehended  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  only  in  faint 
and  partial  glimpses,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  province  of  human  discernment,  certainly  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  religious  edification.  In  the  favour  of 
Him  who  ‘  embraced  little  children  in  His  arras,  and  laid  His 
‘  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them,’  there  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  every  truly  Christian  heart,  without  insisting 
upon  Mr.  Gorham’s  ‘  prevenient  grace  ’  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  ‘  unconditional  change  of  nature’  on  the 
other  hand. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  main  points  of  interest  in 
this  controversy.  Many  topics  have  necessarily  been  omitted 
altogether;  many  treated  most  imperfectly.  But  there  is  one 
misconstruction  which  we  would  deprecate  before  we  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  the  subject.  We  have  spoken  of  the  dispute  as  a  strife 
of  words,  rather  than  of  realities, — we  have  spoken  of  its  social 
effects  and  of  its  historical  origin,  rather  than  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  is  supposed  to  involve.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter 
constantly  exposes  its  advocates  to  taunts  of  indifference  to 
truth,  or  of  insensibility  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  are  warmly  enlisted  in  the  struggle.  Against 
these  insinuations,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  we  most 
solemnly  protest.  We  have  spoken  as  we  have  spoken,  in  part 
from  our  profound  conviction  that  the  importance  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  invested  is  adventitious  only,  not  real. 
But  we  have  spoken  also  from  a  conviction  no  less  profound 
that  there  is  a  truth  as  lofty  as  ever  Council  decreed, — an  image 
of  Christianity  as  holy  as  ever  won  the  admiration  of  Saint  or 
^Martyr,  —  which  by  such  controversies  is  obscured,  corrupted, 
denied.  It  is  not  this  or  that  tenet  of  any  particular  school, 
but  the  mond  and  spiritual  character  of  religion  itself  which 
suffers  in  struggles  like  these.  It  is  not  in  behalf  of  any  party 
ill  the  National  Church,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Church  itself,  in 
this  its  truly  Christian  and  apostolic  mission,  that  we  have 
endeavoured,  however  faintly  and  humbly,  to  lift  up  our  voice. 
The  end  of  the  controversy  is  still  unknown.  It  has  already,  we 
are  told,  filled  four  octavo  volumes,  and  may  fill  many  more. 
Court  after  Court  has  been,  and  may  yet  again  be,  called  to 
adjudicate  the  tortuous  case.  The  effects  of  the  judgment,  to 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  its  deserved  tribute,  may 
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be  marred  by  some  new  turn  in  this  labyrinth  of  litigation. 
The  malcontents  of  the  Church  may,  from  some  mistaken 
point  of  honour,  some  imaginary  grievance,  some  desperate 
step  of  their  own  choice,  precipitate  a  rupture  for  which  none 
but  themselves  will  be  answerable.  But,  whatever  be  the 
result,  it  will  still  be  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  have  laboured 
to  set  forth  the  higher  considerations  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth,  in  this  disastrous  agitation,  that  they  have  done  what 
in  them  lay,  faithfully  to  keep  the  deposit  committed  to  their 
trust  for  future  generations,  —  truly  to  build  up  the  Church 
that  is  amongst  us  for  the  great  and  holy  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  in  these  realms.  Such  purposes  it  may 
still  accomplish,  if  it  is  but  true  to  itself.  And  if,  after  all,  it 
should  lose — not  by  its  own  fault,  but  by  their  fancy — some  who 
would  else  have  been  amongst  its  most  distinguished  ornaments, 
there  will  still  be  left  for  those  who  remain,  the  noble  task  of 
proving,  by  greater  energy  and  devotion,  that  zeal  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  toleration,  nor  the  love  of  goodness  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  truth. 

‘  These  things,’ — may  we  thus  venture  with  due  humility  to 
conclude  in  the  words  of  the  great  Chancellor,  —  ‘  these  things 
‘  have  we,  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity,  set  down,  touching  the 
‘  controversies  which  now  trouble  the  Church  of  England,  and 
‘  that  without  all  art  and  insinuation ;  and  therefore  not  like  to 
‘  be  gnUeful  to  either  part.  Notwithstanding,  we  trust  what 
*  hath  been  said  shall  find  a  corres]K)ndence  in  their  minds  which 
‘  are  not  embarked  in  partiality,  and  which  like  the  whole  better 
‘  than  a  part :  wherefore  we  are  not  out  of  hojK!  that  it  may  do 
‘  good :  at  least,  we  shall  not  repent  ourselves  of  the  medita- 
‘  tion.’  * 


*  Bacon,  on  ‘  Church  Controversies,’  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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